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PITT AND CANNING. 


Firty Years or Po.iticat History. 


WE are glad that Mr. Stapleton* 
has given us these memorials 
of the last of our authentic political 
leaders. Canning was the heir of 
great ancestors, and he was not un- 
worthy of his heritage. Yet the ob- 
livion which afflicts the great actor 
or the great speaker, has to the pupil 
of Pitt proved even more destructive 
than to others. Stet nominis umbra. 
A few brilliant trifles are all that 
remain of a politician unrivalled 
among his contemporaries for saga- 
city and vigour. Canning pos- 
sessed in perfection that clear, 
quick, resolute, nervous grasp which 
we find in Chatham, in Pitt, in Fox. 
At present, oscillating between 
rashness and timidity, we drift 
helplessly into peace or war; then 
we went, knowing what we wanted, 
and determining the course we were 
to follow. 

How much the history of a great 
man is the history of a nation, how 
little valuable is opinion, and how 
invaluable genius and character, is 
the moral of the fifty years we now 
propose to review—the half century 
which terminated with the death of 
Canning. 

The Great Commoner is the most 
imposing figure which the last 
century produced. His shadow 
stretches across it like the shadow of 
acolossus. Chatham was by nomeans, 
indeed, a completely-furnished or 
well-balanced statesman. A certain 
splendour and slovenliness mingle 
in his character. His sister used 
to say that her brother knew no- 
thing accurately except the Faery 
Queen. But a politician who, in 


the eighteenth century, could muse 
with delight over the purest and 
most noble work of the English 
imagination, probably stood very 
much alone among his contempo- 
raries, and must have owned cer- 
tain rare and elevated virtues, and 
a generous and vivid genius. What 
his speeches were can now be at 
best vaguely guessed; but even 
yet these ‘shreds of unconnected 
eloquence’ remain in their way un- 
rivalled. They are struck with the 
authentic fire of the imagination— 
of the imagination in the full sweep 
of excited and eloquent emotion. 
Half a dozen of these ‘luminous sen- 
tences’ are almost all that continue 
notable to us in fifty years of poli- 
tical history. ‘They are the master- 
ful words of a great man—haughty 
and arrogant words often— but 
haughty and arrogant because the 
speaker, in the pride of his integrity, 
scorned all meanness, and baseness, 
and finesse. ‘1 come not here 
armed at all points with law cases 
and acts of parliament, with the 
statute-book doubled down in dogs- 
ears, to defend the cause of liberty,’ 
he exclaimed, with fine scorn, in 
answer to Grenville’s argument on 
our right to tax the colonies. ‘Such 
are your well known characters and 
abilities,’ he said, addressing the 
Government of Lord North, ‘ that 
sure I am that any plan of recon- 
ciliation, however moderate, wise, 
and feasible, must fail in your 
hands. Who, then, can wonder 
that you should put a negative on 
any measure which must annihilate 
your power, deprive you of your 
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emoluments, and at once reduce you 
to that state of insignificance for 
which God and nature designed 
ou?’ Again, when Lord Rocking- 
am’s Administration solicited his 
support, ‘ Pardon me, gentlemen,’ he 
said, bowing to them with that 
superb and Lenghtr courtesy with 
which, more than with any other 
characteristic, we identify him; 
‘confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom.’ Most 
of the speeches he made in defence 
of the revolted colonists are grand 
andvehement. ‘As an Englishman 
by birth and principle, | recognise 
to the Americans their supreme 
inalienable right to their property 
—a right which they are justified 
to defend till the last extremity. 
To maintain this principle is the 
common cause of the Whigs on 
the other side of the Atlantic and 
on this, ‘’Tis liberty to liberty en- 
gaged,’ that they will defend them- 
selves, their families, and _ their 
country. Jn this cause they are 
immovably allied ; it is the aie 
of God and nature—immutable, 
eternal—fixed as the firmament of 
heaven.’ The assurance which he 
entertained of our ultimate failure 
was pressed home with the earnest- 
ness of supreme conviction. ‘I 
say we must necessarily undo these 
violent oppressive acts; they must 
be repealed, you will repeal them; 
I pledge myself for it, that you will 
in the end repeal them ; I stake my 
reputation on it; I will consent to 
be taken for an idiot if they are not 
finally repealed!’ Yet he would 
not consent to compromise the Im- 
ov authority, nor agree to Frank- 
in’s proposal, that the King’s troops 
should not be quartered in Ame- 
rica without the consent of the 
provincial Legislatures, and he en- 
shrined his argument in a noble 
metaphor. ‘Such a condition,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘plucks the master 
feather from the eagle’s wing.’ 

Yet Lord Chatham’s career, 
judged of by the ordinary criterion 
of Ministerial success, may be said 
to have comparatively failed. He 
was far oftener in opposition than 
in office: his own Winistey was 
feeble: on many of the most im- 
portant questions of the day the 
king and the nation refused to 
sanction his policy. But Chatham, 
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during the four years between 1757 
and 1761, when with splendid firm- 
ness and sagacity he conducted the 
great war against France, did what 
no other statesman of his age did, 
or could have done. For seventy 
years England had been a nation 
divided against itself. The affections 
of one half of the people were fixed 
upon an exiled house—seva Pelo- 
prs domus. The spirit of active re- 
bellion had been at length extin- 
guished, but the old animosities 
still burnt on; and the winning 
party itself did not feel very proud 
of the throne it had gained for an 
alien and unpopular dynasty. It 
was Chatham who recalled the old 
national feeling. He made the 
Englishman again proud of his 
country. He revived the sense of 
patriotism, of national union, of a 
combined corporate life. The re- 
storation of that spirit of loyal 
obedience and dutiful attachment 
to the State, without which, as 
Burke eloquently said, ‘ your army 
would be a base rabble, and your 
navy nothing but rotten timber,’ 
was directly due to the genius and 
character of Lord Chatham. He 
was a great man, and he commu- 
nicated his rare manhood to the 
nation. The picture of the Great 
Minister wielding the thunderbolts 
of war, and again, as in the old 
times, vindicating the authority of 
the English name, fired the imagi- 
nation of the people, and made 
them come together as one man. 
He found England divided and 
dispirited: he left it united and 
exultant. 

As the veteran gladiator was 
borne from the arena, two youth- 
ful athletes appeared upon it— 
Charles James Fox and William 
Pitt. Lady Holland writes to her 
husband in 1767—‘ I have been this 
morning with Lady Hester Pitt, 
and there is little William Pitt, now 
eight years old, and really the 
cleverest child I ever saw, and 
brought up so strictly and so proper 
in his iacaeiaon: that—mark my 
words—that little boy will be a 
thorn in Charles’s side as long as 
he lives.’ A curious womanly in- 
tuition, fulfilled to the letter! 
William Pitt was indeed a thorn in 
Fox's side as long as he lived. 

It has of late become customary 
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with certain writers to depreciate 
the services and the wisdom of Pitt ; 
they admit, indeed, that he was a 
stately Minister, gifted with copious 
and weighty eloquence; but they 
assert that he cannot be regarded 
as a subtle or sagacious leader, and 
they see in his unrivalled success 
only a succession of fortunate acci- 
dents. On the other hand, it is 
asserted in the same quarter that 
Fox in this very capacity was 
eminently distinguished; and that 
the reason why his labours were so 
seldom crowned with official recog- 
nition, is to be traced to a combi- 
nation of disastrous mischances 
over which the most forecasting 
prudence could have exercised no 
control. This estimate appears to 
us singularly unhappy. Pitt was 
‘a thorn’ in Fox’s side, no doubt; 
but he was so because the Whig 
leader recklessly left his ad- 
vances open andunguarded. Fox’s 
attacks upon Pitt always recoiled 
without effect: the Whig leader’s im- 
pulsive and desultory genius was no 
match for the cool and prescient 
sagacity of the Minister. Fox’s 
career was a failure: Pitt's, from 
the very beginning, a splendid suc- 
cess. The prolonged authority of 
the son of Chatham was not an ac- 
cident. What is the explanation? 
The nation admired the lavish gifts 
of the one; but it had confidence 
in the other. It is the triumph of 
character. 

A brief survey will make this 
clear. 

Neither the public nor the private 
character of Fox was calculated to 
inspire the people with confidence. 

His private life was against him. 
He possessed, indeed, many amiable 
social qualities,—warm affections, 
a placable and forgiving disposition, 
a sweet and winning temper, which 
nothing could sour. He was thus 
immensely popular among his as- 
sociates. But his reputation with 
the country was ‘bad; and the re- 
putation was not unjustified. His 
early career was profligate; and 
even his connexion with Mrs. 
Armistead*—which probably did 
much to reclaim him—was foreign 
to the feelings of a strictly moral 
people. His father introduced him 
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to the gaming-table at Spa before 

he was fourteen; and he quickly 

became one of the most fierce and 
reckless gamblers in a gambling 
age. The purchase of the annuities 
which he had granted to cover his 
losses at play, cost Lord Holland 
more than a hundred and forty 
thousand pounds. As he mixed 
much in society the details of 
his ‘interior’ life were well known 
to the public. He rose late, and 
before he had quitted his bed-room 
in St. James’s-street was sur- 
rounded by a group of pleasant, 
witty, and accomplished disciples. 
Many men who were very famous 
then, and some who will be very 
famous for ever, attended these 
matutinal levees. Wrapped in a 
‘foul linen night-gown’ that only 
aw concealed ‘his black and 

ristly person,’ his hair matted, and 
his hands unwashed, the profligate 
dictator marshalled the forces of the 
Opposition, and devised the tactics 
of the campaign. The day he spent 
at Newmarket—in the evening he 
attacked the Minister—the night 
was consumed at Almack’s. This 
celebrated club in Pall-Mall had 
been established by himself; and 
within its walls, their faces muffled, 
their laced ruffles protected with 
leather-straps ‘such as footmen 
wear,’ the youthful aristocracy of 
England scattered, with a cast of 
the dice, the wealth which centuries 
had accumulated. Long after day- 
break the Whig leader once more 
landed in St. James’s-street-—that 
is, when he could reach home, and 
it was not necessary to leave him 
under the supper-table in what 
Grattan called Fox’s negligent 
grandieur! This was terrific work 
—only a most vigorous and elastic 
constitution could have stood it. 
Fox, physically and intellectually, 
braved it with splendid impunity : 
to his associates,the wild dissipation 
seemed only to add a fresher charm 
to his eloquence, and a keener point 
to his wit; but at the same time 
it effectually alienated the mass of 
the people from him. 

Nor was his public life more re- 
assuring. The first Lord Holland 
was utterly destitute of principle. 
According to his creed every patriot 
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had his price, and every vote in the 
House of Commons could be bought. 
Endowed, like his son, with warm 
affections, and a serene and equit- 
able temper, which he preserved to 
the last—(‘If Mr. Selwyn calls 
again,’ he said to his servant when 
he was dying, ‘let him in; if I am 
alive, I shall be very glad to see him; 
and if I am dead, he will be very 
glad to see me’)—he was yet utterly 
untrustworthy. The political lati- 
tudinarianism of the father was 
supposed to have descended to the 
son. The impression was false in- 
deed; for Fox, especially in later 
life, had many strong and even 
vehement convictions. But his con- 
duct undoubtedly often gave a colour 
to the imputation ; and he suffered 
in consequence. 

Gibbon has asserted that Fox was 
a great and sagacious leader—‘ Fox, 
who, in the conduct of a party, ap- 
proved himself equal to the conduct 
of an Empire.’ The words were 
written towards the close ef the 
historian’s life, and when ample 
materials for judgment were beside 
him. But surely no man can be 
regarded as a great chief whose 
tactics alienate his party and the 
people; and at the time when 
Gibbon wrote, the nation had lost 
all confidence in the wisdom and 
capacity of the Whig leaders, and 
the Whig party was divided against 
itself. Fox was looked upon asa 
reckless debauché who spent his 
days in drinking and coals with 
the Prince of Wales. Sheridan's 
want of application and steadiness 
was universally acknowledged, and 
had been piquantly illustrated. 
‘No applications,’"—a notice, it was 
said, stuck on the door of his office 
during the time he was Secretary 
to the Treasury, announced—‘ no 
ae can be received here on 
‘Wednesdays, nor any business done 
during the remainder of the week.’ 
And when the party, with its tra- 
ditional exclusiveness, could find no 
place for Burke in his own Adminis- 
tration, it seemed tacitly to sanction 
the popular impression that his 
great schemes of domestic and im- 

erial policy were impracticable. 
ts recent manceuvres, moreover, 
had created an impression that the 
men were not only incompetent but 
unprincipled. Office was regarded 
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as the sole object of their mercenary 
ambition. The tactics of the Oppo- 
sition—from a Whig point of view 
especially —were certainly for many 
years particularly unhappy. The 
junction with Lord North, the con- 
flict of 1784, the question of the 
Regency, and the French Revolu- 
tion, were the principal events that 
took place between 1782 and 1792. 
What was Fox’s conduct in relation 
to these events? Was it consistent 
with his position as the leader of 
the Whig party,—the party calling 
itself the popular? The junction 
with an ultra-Tory like Lord North 
was censured by his personal friends 
as ‘an unnatural alliance,’ and he 
himself admitted that it was ‘a 
measure which only success could 
justify.’ In 1784 the conflict was 
one substantially between the Par- 
liament and the people. The right 
to an ultimate verdict vested in the 
people was surely a doctrine entirely 
in consonance with the histcrical 
traditions of the Whigs. But this 
right Fox obstinately denied. Again, 
in 1788, on the question of the 
Regency, what course did he adopt? 
He asserted that the Prince of 
Wales was gifted with an inherent 
and inherited authority, which he 
could,under circumstances like those 
which had then occurred, assume, 
without the sanction or intervention 
of the Houses of Parliament, an 
authority so unmitigated that its 
existence was challenged by a Tory 
Minister! Was this Monarchical 
right a doctrine recognised by the 
Whig Revolution of 1688, a revo- 
lution which detected a divine right 
not in the king, but in the people? 
Finally, his conduct in regard to the 
French Revolution is admitted, even 
by his strongest partisans, to have 
been characterized by a reckless 
disregard of the peculiar duties and 
responsibilities that his oflice im- 
posed on him. We do not mean to 
question his sincerity. There is 
abundant evidence to the contrary 
in the letters which Lord John 
Russell has published. But was it 
cautious or politic in a party leader ? 
He must have known that the Revo- 
lution was an event hostile to the 
sentiments of the great body of the 
nation, and repugnant to the 
opinions of the most important 
members of his own party. There 
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was no necessity, to say the least, 
why he should have assumed the 
uncompromising position he thought 
fit to maintain, or voluntarily 
united himself with those who were 
regarded with suspicion and dislike 
by the most powerful classes of 
English society. Of all his political 
blunders, none were freighted with 
more malignant consequences to 
himself and his party than this; 
for it thoroughly thinned the ranks 
and weakened the influence of 
the Liberal Opposition during half 
a century. 

The first act of the Revolution 
was consummated in 1789; but it 
was not until the 6th of May, 1792, 
that the schism in the Opposition 
became publicly known. The Re- 
volution absolutely exasperated 
Burke. He took it in the light of 
a personal insult. There was un- 
questionably a tinge of insanity in 
the angry vehemence with which he 
assailed it. During the last session, 
upon this very subject, bitter recri- 
minations had passed between him 
and Sheridan, which might have 
been spared, ‘if only for the ghost 
of a departed friendehip, And a 
yet earlier and dearer fellowship was 
now to be sacrificed. Fox had risen 
during the evening, had denounced 
the enemies of liberty, and lauded 
in eloquent words the regenerated 
society of France. Burke found it 
impossible to remain silent any 
longer. He was, he said, no friend 
totyranny. He hated tyranny, but 
he hated it most where most were 
concerned; for he knew that the 
tyranny of a multitude was a mul- 
tiplied tyranny. Nor was he an 
enemy to liberty; but the liberty 
that he loved was a liberty associated 
with order and honesty, that not 
only existed along with virtue and 
justice, but that could not exist 
without them. This was not the 
liberty that had been asserted by 
the French Republicans; on the 
contrary, they had been urged on 
by a ferocious indocility that seemed 
to have destroyed their social nature, 
and made them little better than the 
brutes. Before Burke had finished 
his harangue, Fox expressed a con- 
fident hope that though they might 
differ as to public affairs, there would 
be no loss of private friendship. 
But Burke publicly refused the 
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proffered amnesty. There was 
something, h~ declared, so malignant 
in this detested constitution that it 
seemed to envenom everything that 
it touched, and he knew that in 
doing his duty he had lost his friend. 
When he resumed his seat Fox rose 
to speak, but for some time was too 
much agitated to address the House; 
then, in a burst of passionate ten- 
derness, he appealed to his revered 
and venerated friend—to the me- 
mory of their old affection—to the 
remembrance of their inalienable 
friendship! But Burke was in- 
exorable. He would hold no com- 
munion with any one who sympa- 
thized with France. Her friends 
should be his enemies, and her ene- 
mies should be his friends. And 
henceforth the old comrades were 
parted by a gulf ‘more bitter than 
the bitterness of death.’ 

Thus the result of Fox’s leader- 
ship was to extinguish Whiggism as 
the leading power in the State for 
well nigh fifty years. From 1784 
until the era of the Reform Bill the 
party was politically extinct. No 
doubt unlucky accidents did occur, 
whose evil consequences the severest 
prudence could not entirely have 
obviated; but the Whigs were ba- 
nished from office because Fox, alike 
as a man and as a politician, had 
failed to conciliate the confidence of 
the people. As a man he was pro- 
nounced profligate; as a politician 
unsafe; and neither versatility nor 
eloquence could retrieve the position 
which want of character had for- 
feited. 

Pitt, in either respect, stands out 
in striking contrast to his rival. 

His domestic life was blameless. 
The tone of his mind was singularly 
pureandelevated. Like the Arthur 
of romance, William Pitt was ‘a 
stainless gentleman.’ Nor was his 
purity, as his enemies asserted, ex- 
clusively due to the reserve and 
coldness of his temperament. It is 
known that he was at one time 
deeply attached to Lady Eleanor 
Eden, and that the conviction that 
the ties of domestic life were incon- 
sistent with the engrossing claims 
of public duty alone prevented him 
from making her his wife—a sacri- 
fice dictated by a fine sense of duty 
no doubt, but still in many respects 
to be lamented. Lady Eleanor’s 
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noble beauty and grand and thought- 
ful brow would not unfitly have 
associated with the austere memory 
of the incorruptible statesman. 
Such a union, too, would probably 
have proved beneficial to Pitt him- 
self. His integrity was somewhat 
icy. There was a certain hardness 
in his character which this union 
might have relaxed. But when he 
had once decided he never relented.* 
And so his life went on, cast in the 
same mould, till its close—cold, 
simple, incorruptible, wanting in 
the finer lights and subtler per- 
ceptions of the affections, but fasci- 
nating by its grand, imposing, and 
sombre masses. The last scene— 
the dead minister lying alone and 
unregarded in the deserted house— 
is very sad, but not out of keeping 
with the rest of the incidents, and 
with the cheerless burden of am- 
bition he had voluntarily undertaken 
to bear. 

Pitt’s public no less than his pri- 
vate career compelled confidence. 
He undoubtedly enjoyed many na- 
tural advantages. The House of 
Commons could not behold unmoved 
the son of the Great Commoner. A 
noble opportunity,moreover,opened 
to him on the very threshold of his 
parliamentary career; but even his 
enemies admitted that he turned it 
to account with infinite skill and 
tact. It needed indeed marvellous 
nerve and moral hardihood to enter 
deliberately into a life and death 
conflict with the turbulent and 
despotic Commons of England. Had 
he then fallen he would have fallen 
irretrievably ; but he never faltered, 
never wavered, never laid aside his 
arms, until the enemy was routed 
and victory won. 

The conflict between the youthful 
Premier and the combined oppo- 
sition of North and Fox is one of 
the most bitter recorded in the 
annals of parliamentary warfare. 
That Pitt asserted the doctrine of 
the Constitution cannot now be 
questioned. That the ministers of 
the Crown are entitled to appeal to 
the constituencies against the ver- 
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dict of an adverse Parliament has 
been admitted and enforced by Lord 
John Russell himself.+ But in 1784 
the Opposition, secure in the sup- 
port of a majority of the House of 
Commons, determined to guard 
against a dissolution, and in the 
attempt did not hesitate to employ 
the most violent and arbitrary ex- 
pedients. To withstand so power- 
ful and unscrupulous a confederacy 
must have required, as we have said, 
a force of moral courage with which 
few men are gifted. Against the 
minister were arrayed the genius 
and the authority of the most accom- 
plished statesmen, the parliamentary 
influence of Lord North, and the 
a sagacity of Edmund 

urke, Fox’s vehement invective, 
and Sheridan’s bitter pleasantry, 
which, as old Robert Boyle found the 
toothache, ‘ though it be not mortal, 
is very troublesome.’ The ministers 
were at one time denounced as a set 
of desperate miscreants, who per- 
sisted in holding office against the 
confidence of the Commons; at 
another ridiculed as arrogant young 
gentlemen, who required to be 
taught that Government was too 
serious a business to be made the 
plaything of children. The Premier 
was 


The Virgin Minister—the Heaven-born 
youth ; 


and the charge of precocious and 
profligate ambition was hurled 
against the ‘new Octavius.’ But 
Pitt's courageous pertinacity proved 
equal to the crisis. Animated es- 
pecially by the resolute support of 
the King and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, he continued to maintain his 
difficult position with a proud hu- 
mility that is not without its charm. 
To the arguments of the Opposition 
he replied in skilful and eloquent 
speeches which displayed a profound 
acquaintance with constitutional 
law and the history and practice of 
Parliament. Its taunts and its re- 
proaches he treated with haughty 
silence and that superb contempt 





* Pitt had few friends or intimates. 


were the only men he thoroughly trusted. 


against him. 


‘When I forget my King, may God forget me !’ 


which is described by those who 


Dundas, and subsequently Canning, 
Even his own Chancellor intrigued 
Thurlow, indeed, with ponderous hypocrisy denied the charge— 


‘He'll see you d—d first!’ re- 


torted Wilkes. ‘The best thing that can happen to you,’ said Burke. 


+ Life and Times of Charles James Fox. 
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knew him as a marked feature in 
his character. When the contest 
had lasted for nearly four months, 
when the Government had under- 
gone a succession of ignominious 
defeats, when invective and argu- 
ment had been alike exhausted, the 
majority was at length forced to 
admit that the House of Commons 
had been discomfited in a desperate 
conflict by a Minister not five-and- 
twenty! ‘In ajl my researches in 
modern and ancient times,’ is the 
testimony of the great English his- 
torian of Rome, ‘I have nowhere 
met with his parallel, who, at so 


early a period of his life, discharged. 


so important a trust with so much 
credit to himself and with so much 
advantage to his country.’ 

When Pitt had succeeded in de- 
feating the coalition, his task was 
scarcely more than begun. Hehad 
still to give his party a bond of 
cohesion and a principle of unity. 
He had to detect the exact place it 
was necessary to occupy between 
the rival political sections on the 
one hand and the mass of the people 
ontheother. He had toinaugurate 
and work out a policy which would 
keep the nation with him. That he 
did so must ever, we think, be 
regarded as his peculiar triumph. 
The material of a party, as we have 
seen, lay ready to his hand; but in 
itself it certainly was not very pro- 
mising. It was chiefly composed of 
the old Tory connexion, which had 
acquired a renovated influence 
through the vices and blunders of 
its rivals. But there was no vitality 
in its creed; it had retained the dry 
form, while it had lost the religious 
energy of its early convictions. The 
Toryism of Divine right and passive 
obedience had manifestly answered 
the end it was meant to serve, and 
now it seemed that the sooner it was 
dismissed the better. But the claims 
of its rival were equally loose and 
unsatisfactory. The lofty and ab- 
stract patriotism of the Whig had 
practically ministered only to the 
selfishness of the nobility. The 
liberty he desired was the liberty of 
the oligarchy to govern England, 
not the liberty of the people to 
govern themselves. His aristocratic 
leaders were utterly ignorant of the 
popular sympathies and of the po- 
pular necessities. It was with those 
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sympathies and those necessities 
that, at the close of the coalition 
contest, Pitt identified Toryism. 
Feudal England had become the 
England of mercantile and me- 
chanical enterprise, and under the 
direction of ‘the infant Atlas of the 
State,’ Conservatism ceased to be a 
feudal, and became a commercial, 
principle. Granting the people the 
only freedom they really cared for 
at the time—the freedom to create 
and accumulate capital—he relieved 
the springs of national industry and 
augmented the sources of national 
wealth. He was the first Minister 
of the Crown who recognised that 
the philosophical genius of Adam 
Smith ‘furnished the best solution 
to every question connected with 
the history of commerce and with 
the systems of political economy.’ 
He was the first Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who brought with him 
to office the principles of a scientific 
finance. When he came into power 
the income of the country, after the 
prolonged drain of the American 
war, did not supply the means of 
supporting even a moderate peace 
establishment. Within asingle year 
his tariff—a tariff constructed upon 
the principle that has dictated all 
our recent legislation, the increase 
of the revenue through an increase . 
in the consumption rather than 
through an increase in the taxation 
—produced a magnificent surplus. 
But while he profited England, he 
saved Conservatism. Constructing 
his policy on wise and liberal prin- 
ciples, he incorporated with a worn- 
out creed a new and vital element 
of strength, and imparted to a 
powerless and unimaginative party 
the force and the refinement of 
genius. In the popular interests of 
a mercantile community, and in the 
maxims of an enlightened finance, 
he sought for it a more permanent 
pre-eminence than could be derived 
from the wealth of an aristo- 
cratic connexion or the influence of 
a shattered tradition. More than 
once, even within our own memory, 
has Toryism been in this way rescued 
by a subtle, profound, and prolific 
intellect; and if even now it can 
with truth be said to exert any per- 
ceptible influence upon our practical 
politics, it is because it has been thus 
redeemed from its mercenary in- 
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stincts and its more literal associa- 
tions, 

The first ten years of Pitt’s 
Administration present a marked 
contrast to those which succeeded. 
His genius and his sympathies were 
pacific; he was fitted to make a 
great peace Minister; but he was 
forced to become the Minister of 
war. ‘Forced,’ we say, because 
there can be no doubt that he re- 
garded war with dislike, and that 
those who attribute to his ambition 
the pamegetien of England in the 
revolutionary war speak without 
knowing the facts. He struggled 
earnestly to keep the country aloof, 
and he refused to join ‘ the coalesced 
kings’ in their ill-advised attempt to 
regulate the internal organization of 
France. That question, he always 
declared, was one which the French 
people alone were competent to 
decide. ‘If,’ said Canning in 1794, 
describing and vindicating the po- 
licy of the Ministry, ‘it had been a 
harmless, idiot lunacy, which had 
contented itself with playing its 
tricks and practising its fooleries at 
home, with dressing up strumpets 
in oak-leaves and inventing nick- 
names for the calendar, I should 


have been far from desiring to in- 
terrupt their innocent amusements; 
we might have looked on with 
hearty contempt indeed, but with a 
contempt not wholly unmixed with 


commiseration.’ It was not until 
Dumouriez had made the Ardennes 
forest ‘the Thermopyle of France;’ 
it was not until the war on the part 
of the Convention had ceased to be 
a war of defence and become a war 
of aggression and propagandism ; it 
was not until the King had been put 
to death, that Pitt came to see that 
neutrality could no longer be pre- 
served. It was not Pitt, it was the 
French and the English people, who 
made war inevitable. When the 
Convention,on the 19th of November, 
1792, decreed that it would assist 
with arms all nations who wished to 
recover their liberty, it virtually 
declared war against the constituted 
Governments of Europe. But Eng- 
land was by no means willing to 
participate in the contest. ‘The 
coalesced kings threaten us,’ shouted 
Danton, ‘and we cast at their feet, 
as our gage of battle, the head of a 
king.’ The English people eagerly 
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accepted the challenge. The atro- 
cities of the revolution had horrified 
them, its successes had scared 
them; and horror-stricken and 
panic-stricken, they threw them- 
selves blindly into the battle, and 
dragged the Minister along with 
them. The Revolutionary War has 
been called a war of principle: it 
was rather, in so far as England was 
involved, a war of sentiment and 
passion. The moral sense of the 
country had been outraged by the 
indecent and ferocious excesses of 
the Republic, and it protested ac- 
cordingly, and in the aggressive 
shape an Englishman’s moral protest 
generally takes. 

The war was indeed protracted 
and disastrous; before it was finished 
Fox and Pitt were in their graves, 
and a new generation had arisen. 
But to attribute these disasters to 
the policy of the Minister is surely 
most unjust. The fate of battles was 
against him; the genius of Napoleon 
was against him ; but he did his part 
with a lavish hand and an unshaken 
heart. He did not starve the war; 
he did not practise any of the small 
economies that are now so much 
in vogue: he bent the undivided 
energies of the country to the con- 
flict and strained them to the utmost. 
Chatham himself could not have 
conducted a war with more magni- 
ficent prodigality; and it can at 
least be said that, from first to last, 
England remained mistress of the 
sea. 

The Opposition alleged that after 
he had once embarked in the war 
Pitt would never listen to any over- 
ture for peace; but the charge, 
though no doubt to some extent 
correct, can hardly be made matter 
of reproach to the Minister. Pitt ac- 
curately estimated the malign nature 
of the conflict. He was opposed to 
a great Captain, for whose safety 
war was as needful as ‘ the encasing 
air.’ Napoleon’s power rested upon 
a military basis; and such a power 
was in its very nature a perpetual 
menace to Europe. To make peace 
with this foe was, as Pitt felt, 
virtually impracticable. A truce 
was more unsafe than a war, even 
though the war might be burden- 
some and disastrous. The Opposition 
thundered against the bloody and 
ambitious Minister; but when the 
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Opposition itself succeeded to 
—, it was forced to acknow- 
edge that Pitt was right, and that 
so long as Napoleon and the French 
army lay like a thundercloud over 
Europe, it was impossible to patch 
up even a provisional peace. 

Such were the two men who for 
twenty eventful years divided the 
admiration of the House of Com- 
mons—who still on either hand 
salute the stranger as, with un- 
covered head, he enters the temple 
of the State. Pitt—the superb 
Commoner, who has refused the 
blue ribbon, and will never accept 
of any reward for his great services, 
either from his king or his country 
—from childhood superior to plea- 
sure, temperate, abstemious, and 
with a reputation for unblemished 
integrity—fluent, clear, correct, and 
commanding as an orator—with 
arguments that appeal rather to the 
reason than to the imagination— 
severely just and coldly inflexible— 
we recognise in him a great Consti- 
tutional Minister, a haughty de- 
fender of the ancient order, a fitting 
representative of the most august 
and powerful Monarchy in Europe ! 
Fox, on the other hand, with the 
light-heartedness of a boy—pas- 
sionately enamoured of Jife—loving 
pleasure intensely, and quitting it 
with difficulty and regret—wanting, 
indeed, in the patient courage, fore- 
sight, and energy of the disciplined 
intellect, but wielding with matchless 
skill a burning eloquence, search- 
ingly argumentative even in its 
most irresistible vehemence—to us 
he recalls the simple and courageous 
tribune of a degraded populace— 
the old orator, who omit weep for 
very shame that they will not be 
stirred, as high above the crowd he 
thunders against the insolent dic- 
tator, and casts down fiery words 
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upon the upturned faces of the 
eople ! 

The lines of opposition between 
the two statesmen are for the most 
part stronglymarked; but at length, 
as the end approaches, as the cur- 
tain drops, they approximate and 
unite. The life-long rivals are re- 
conciled. Each is exhausted with the 
conflict; the fire burns low; ‘the 
wine of life is on the lees.’ The 
principles to which they had clung 
are worn out by their vehement 
advocacy. One after another the 
positions they had successively taken 
up have been abandoned. They 
had espoused opinions wide as the 
poles asunder; and now it has come 
to this.—that both are at one. 
Each had had his special theory of 
the universe ; but the universe had 
declined to be theorized about, and 
taking its own course, bad placidly 
brushed the theories aside as it 
yvassed. They were strong men 

oth; but events had proved too 
strong for either. 

They spent their lives together, 
and in death they were not divided. 
Pitt died—‘ of old age’—at forty- 
six; a few months elapsed, and 
Fox was laid by his side. ‘The 
noble lament in Marmion was ut- 
tered over the sepulchre where rest 
the ashes of both the rivals. 


Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill! 


Pitt’s mantle fell upon Canning. 
Canning was his pupil and his heir. 
‘To one man, while he lived, I was 
devoted with all my heart, and all 
my soul. Since the death of Mr. 
Pitt, I acknowledge no leader; my 
political allegiance lies buried in is 
grave.’ * 

In very early life Canning had 


* Mr. Canning’s speech at Liverpool on the occasion of his contest with Mr. 
Brougham : Mr. Brougham retorted in a powerful passage of eloquent invective : 

‘Gentlemen, I stand up in this contest against the friends and followers of 
Mr. Pitt, or, as they partially designate him, the immortal statesman now no 


more, 
wounds of her bleeding liberties ! 
his cold, miscalculating ambition ! 


Immortal in the miseries of his devoted country! 


Immortal in the 


Immortal in the cruel wars which sprang from 
Immortal in the intolerable taxes, the count- 





less loads of debt which these wars have flung upon us—which the youngest man 
amongst us will not live to see the end of! Immortal in the triumphs of our 
enemies, and the ruin of our allies—the costly purchase of so much blood and 
treasure! Immortal in the afflictions of England, and the humiliation of her 
friends, through the whole results of his twenty years’ reign, from the first rays of 
favour with which a delighted court gilded his early apostasy, to the deadly glare 
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given indications of high talent, 
and of the qualities of mind which 
afterwards distinguished him. Even 
in the Microcosm of his Eton days 
he displayed, along with much 
literary cleverness, a tact, modera- 
tion of judgment, and fastidiousness 
of taste which are seldom met with 
at that immature period of life. 
The Anti-Jacobin confirmed his 
literary reputation. His contribu- 
tions to its columns will live with 
the language. They are very slight, 
but their classic polish and finish, 
their refined, subtle, and stealthy 
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irony, their perfect mimetic grace, 
give them a high place among the 
exquisite trifles of art which in- 
herit immortality. Most of his im- 
promptus have disappeared with 
the society in which they floated ; 
but the few that remain are sufficient 
to indicate the skill and felicity with 
which he spoke and thought. What 
can be more perfect in their way 
than his pleasantries on Mr. Whit- 
bread P Ree i is one of them—less 
known than his Anti-Jacobin sallies, 
and therefore justifying reproduc- 
tion :— 


FRAGMENT OF AN ORATION. 


Part of Mr, Whitbread’s speech on the trial of Lord Melville, put into verse 
by Mr. Canning, at the time it was delivered :— 


I’m like Archimedes for science and skill, 
I’m like a young prince going straight up a hill ; 
I'm like (with respect to the fair be it said), 
I'm like a young lady just bringing to bed. 
If you ask why the eleventh of June I remember, 
Much better than April, or May, or November, 
On that day, my lords, with truth I assure ye, 
My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 
On that day, in the morning, he began brewing beer ; 
On that day too commenced his connubial career ; 
On that day he received and he issued his bills ; 
On that day he cleared out all the cash from his tills ; 
On that day he died, having finished his summing, 

* And the Angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread a-coming |’ 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 
For his beer with an E, and his bier with an I ; 
And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 
So long as the beams of this house shall support 
The roof which o’ershades this respectable court, 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos ; 
So long as the sun shall shine in at those windows, 
My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on signs ! ° 


Canning’s early associations were 
with the Whig party. At the 
house of his uncle, Mr. Stratford 
Canning, he became acquainted 
with its most eminent members. 
The beautiful and vivacious Mrs. 
Crew, who, with the Duchess of 
Devonshire, adorned and inspired 


the Whig society of the metropolis, 
was one of his personal friends. 
Before he had left Oxford, he was 
looked upon as ‘one of themselves,’ 
and Sheridan, on the occasion of 
Mr. Jenkinson’s first speech, an- 
nounced his coming to the House 
_of Commons. When, therefore, he 


which i is at this instant cast upon his name by the burning metropolis of our last 
ally! But may no such immortality ever fall to my lot—let me rather live 
innocent and inglorious: and when at last I cease to serve you, and to feel for 
your wrongs, may I have an humble monument in some nameless stone, to tell 
that beneath it there rests from his labours in your service, “‘an enemy of the 
immortal statesman—a friend of peace and of the people.”’ 

Lord Brougham has criticised Mr. Canning; Mr. Stapleton tells us Mr. 
Canning’s opinion of Mr. Brougham. ‘I recollect one day, when riding on the 
grounds near Brighton, telling him that I had received a letter from London, 
stating that Mr. Brougham was dangerously ill. ‘‘ Poor fellow,”’ said Mr. Canning, 
‘<I am very sorry to hear it ;’ and then after a minute's pause he added, ‘‘If he 


should be taken from the House of Commons, there will be no one left to pound 
and mash,”’’—p. 28. 
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entered Parliament as a supporter 
of the Minister, the resentment 
and mortification of the connexion 
were angrily manifested. He was 
called a traitor and an apostate, a 
Judas, who for the loaves and fishes 
had sold his faith. For many years 
whenever he rose to speak Gre 
and Tierney left the House. Suc 
conduct was absurd. To make a 
boy responsible for the immature 
opinions which family tradition or 
youthful vanity may lead him to 
adopt, is ridiculous and offensive. 
Nor is there any proof that Canning 
had expressed the sentiments im- 
puted to him. He originally sym- 

athised with the French reformers, 

ut their excesses quickly alienated 
his moderate temper and his refined 
tastes, and the commanding genius 
of Pitt at an early period attracted 
his admiration. ‘ Were I in Parlia- 
ment,’ he writes to one of his 
Oxford friends,—‘ where I some- 
time hence hope to be—my support 
and opinion would go with Mr. Pitt.’ 

In 1793 he entered the House of 
Commons; and in the following 
session made his first speech, which 
was subdued but aie. The 
narrative of his feelings on this 
occasion, as given by Mr. Stapleton, 
is very graphic. 


I intended to have told you, at full 
length, what were my feelings at getting 
up, and being pointed at by the Speaker, 
and hearing my name called from all 
sides of the House; how I trembled 
lest I should hesitate, or misplace a 
word in the two or three first sentences ; 
while all was dead silence around me, 
and my own voice sounded to my ears 
quite like some other gentleman’s ; how, 
in about ten minutes, or less, I got 
warmed in collision with Fox’s argu- 
ments, and did not even care twopence 
for anybody or anything ; how I was 
roused, in about half an hour, from this 
pleasing state of self-sufficiency, by 
accidentally casting my eyes towards 
the Opposition bench, for the purpose 
of paying compliments to Fox, and as- 
suring him of my respect and admira- 
tion, and there seeing certain members 
of Opposition laughing (as I thought), 
and quizzing me; how this accident 
abashed me, and, together with my 
being out of breath, rendered me in- 
capable of uttering ; how those who sat 
below me on the Treasury bench, seeing 
what it was that distressed me, cheered 
loudly, and the House joined them ; 
and how, in less than a minute, strain- 
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ing every nerve in my body, and pluck- 
ing up every bit of resolution in my 
heart, I went on more boldly than ever, 
and getting into a part of my subject 
that I liked, and, having the House 


with me, got happily and triumphantly 
to the end.—pp. 16-17. 


Canning had almost every quality 
fitted to make him a favourite with 
the House of Commons. His man- 
ner was always indeed somewhat 
haughty and authoritative; he was an 
unsparing antagonist; he exhausted 
himself at all times—these are his 
own words—‘ in endeavours to give 
vigour and sharpness to political 
hostility.’ The Whigs, moreover, 
as we have seen, regarded him at 
first with bitter aversion ; but they 
constituted at that time a small 
minority in the House, and their 
influence was not sufficient to make 
their hostility very prejudicial to its 
object. 

Canning’s presence was singularly 
graceful. is figure was slight and 
wiry ; his features, finely cut and 
decisive, were at the same time very 
mobile, and capable of a subtle 
play and variety of expression—a 
union seldom met with. ‘ There is a 
lighting up of his features, and 
a comic play about the mouth,’ 
Wilberforce said, ‘when the full 
force of the approaching witticism 
strikes his own mind, which pre- 
pares you for the burst which is to 
follow.’ His head, altogether, was 
one of great intellectual power and 
beauty ; the kind of head that is 
more frequently found on Greek 
statues than on English members of 
Parliament. His voice was low, but 
so rich and clear, and perfectly modu- 
lated, that it was heard distinctly 
in every part of the House. There 
was an air of high-breeding and 
aristocratic culture in every gesture, 
which those who dubbed him an 
‘adventurer’ did not sometimes 
possess. 

His eloquence was calm, serene, 
and luminous. He was seldom pas- 
sionate; rarely yielded to excite- 
ment or emotion ; but when he did 
the effect was electrical. The vehe- 
mence struck all the more keenly, 
from the contrast it presented to his 
passionless demeanour, his sarcastic 
temper, and his habitual reserve. 
With the lighter artillery of parlia- 
mentary defence and attack he was 
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completely furnished. His irony 
was swift and stealthy—it stabbed 
like the stiletto. ‘I can excuse 
him,’ he said, when Mr. Windham’s 
military measures were supported 
by his colleagues on grounds which 
he himself had repudiated, ‘ for hav- 
ing disdained to answer the attacks 
of his opponents, but I am surprised 
that he should not have vindicated 
himself from the support of his 
friends.’ He particularly excelled 
in that refined pleasantry—that 
indirect and gentlemanly guizzing 
—which is so much relished by the 
House of Commons. The heavy 
Falmouth coach ‘conveying the 
succour of Lord Nugent’s person 
to Spain’—the Government dis- 
covering that there really was some- 
thing hike a war between France 
and Prussia, ‘ by the trifling circum- 
stance that the Prussian army was 
annihilated ’—the account of Mr. 
Windham’s expeditions—[‘a fire- 
work before Boulogne and—yet that 
wanted confirmation—an embarka- 
tion on the Paddington canal. But 
for the uncommon openness of the 
weather, it is probable that his 
army would have been frozen up at 
Uxbridge,’] are capital specimens 
of this vein of grave and good- 
humoured banter. 

Mr. Stapleton gives some very 
interesting details of the manner in 
which he prepared for a great speech. 


His whole mind was absorbed in it 
for two or perhaps three days before- 
hand. He spared no labour in obtain- 
ing and in arranging his materials. He 
always drew up a paper (which he used 
in the House) with the heads, in their 
order, of the several topics on which he 
meant to touch, and these heads were 
numbered, and the numbers sometimes 
extended to four or even five hundred. 


Some of these ‘headings’ have 
been preserved, and they are very 
curious. We have only room for 
one—the unused notes of a speech 
in reply to Mr. Hobhouse, who, Mr. 
Canning believed, had, in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, suggested his assas- 
sination. 


391. But in or out of office. 

392. The Constitution is my object 
of worship. 

393. And in this her temple. 

394. For that obloquy. 

395. For that demonstration. 

396. For that designation, and I 
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pretty well know by what pen, to the 
dagger of the assassin. 

397- But it is past—the danger and 
the scorn. 

398. Let them rail, or let them re- 
pent. 

399. My course is the same. 

400. And while I have the strength, 
I desire no other duty than that of 
doing my best in defence of a form of 
Government which, if destroyed, could 
not be replaced, and which may yet afford 
shelter and glory to generations who 
will know how to value and preserve it, 

Not only were these adjuncts in 
his favour ; the temper of his mind 
was peculiarly fitted to win the 
confidence of the House of Com- 
mons. He was brave, intrepid, 
and honourable; no stain of base- 
ness ever soiled his reputation. ‘To 
such an one an assembly of English 
gentlemen can forgive much. And 
the moderation of his character 
attuned with their own. This mo- 
deration was intimately allied with 
his fastidiousness. His severe and 
dainty taste, the extreme care with 
which he lingered over the struc- 
ture of a sentence, or the exact ety- 
mological significance of a word— 
sometimes, perhaps, degenerated 
into prudery. He scanned a royal 
speech till the faintest tinge of 
colour was bleached out of it. The 
King’s message upon the affairs 
of Portugal was discovered at the 
eleventh hour to contain a slight 
grammatical error: Mr. Canning 
would not present it to the House 
until the inaccuracy had been care- 
fully erased. Some people may be 
disposed to resent this jealous 
attention to verbal niceties ; we are 
not. Mental slovenliness is as ob- 
noxious as bodily; and scrupulous 
neatness, both in dress and lan- 
guage, is a virtue of the first mag- 
nitude. Confusion in speech is 
commonly the index of confused 
thinking; and the philosopher and 
the statesman should weigh the 
precise import of words as rigor- 
ously as the lawyer. A man 80 
constitutionally fastidious as Can- 
ning was, could not help being 
temperate. He had a horror of 
excess in every shape; whatever 
shocked good taste was repugnant 
to him; the extravagances of en- 
thusiasm were regarded with criti- — 
cal dislike by his fair and unimpas- 
sioned intellect. A shade of medita- 
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tive irony runs perhaps through his 
mind; but he had no very dee 
convictions, nor the stuff of whic 
bigots and martyrs are made. Yet 
with all his Epicurean delicacy and 
meteor-like brilliancy he possessed 
a remarkably sound understanding, 
and a rare fund of common sense. 
His great speech upon the bullion 
question showed the most profound 
acquaintance with the intricacies of 
practical finance. ‘He played,’ 
says Horner, ‘ with its most knotty 
subtleties.’ 

This moderation was the key- 
note of Canning’s character, and 
determined his political career. 
He was liberal and yet a Tory, 
the adversary of Reform, and 
yet the ardent advocate of tolera- 
tion. Wherever a tangible griev- 
ance existed, he devoted his energies 
to its redress; but he opposed 
every scheme of theoretical ame- 
lioration. He was the life-long ad- 
vocate of Catholic emancipation : 
he was the life-long opponent of 
constitutional change. During the 
time he was in oflice, the question of 
Greek independence arose. The 
attitude he assumed towards it 
strikingly illustrates the habitual 
temperance of his disposition. 
When all Europe had gone crazy 
about the ‘degenerate offspring of 
the free,’ Canning maintained the 
even tenor of his mind. He was a 
fine scholar, and was not insensible 
to the classical associations which 
the struggle evoked; but he would 
not allow his imagination to take 
his judgment captive, or divert 
him from prudent and temperate 
counsels ; and he expressed nothing 
save contempt for those who, to re- 
construct the baseless fabric of a 
vision, blindly perilled the practical 
well-being of Europe. ‘I have 
traced Chateaubriand’s agents,’ he 
writes, scornfully, ‘perplexing the 
unhappy Greeks with I know not 
what absurd fancies of elective 
monarchies, and crusades against 
the infidel, with new knighthoods 
of Malta, at three shillings and six- 
pence a head.’ He himself tried to 
accommodate the dispute between 
the Greeks and their Mussulman 
masters by a reasonable compro- 
mise. He negotiated a treaty which 
provided that, on the payment of a 
moderate fixed duty to the Porte, 
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the Turkish army should be re- 
moved from Greece. But this wise 
and politic middle course was of 
course unacceptable to the imagi- 
native politicians who, except the 
Republic were restored in its antique 
integrity, were content to abet the 
ambitious designs of Russia. 

On his foreign policy the fame of 
Mr. Canning must ultimately de- 
pend. He was the ablest foreign 
minister that England has had for 
acentury. The principles on which 
his policy rested were admirably 
conceived, and most skilfully exe- 
cuted. From the beginning to the 
end of his career they are evolved 
with dramatic consistency. 

We must briefly justify this 
assertion. 

Canning entered heart and soul 
into Mr. Pitt’s contest with France. 
He held that the conflict was un- 
avoidable, and that it had been 
forced upon a minister ‘ whose fame 
as well as power rested upon the 
basis of the financial prosperity of 
the country.’ The indecent excesses 
ef the French Republicans, more- 
over, shocked his taste; and when 
the Republic was at length de- 
stroyed by one of its own offspring, 
he bursts into an Jo pean of 
triumph. 

Huzzah! huzzah! huzzah! (he ex- 
claims, in 1799) Buonaparte, an apos- 
tate from the cause of liberty—Buona- 
parte, the avowed tyrant of his country, 
is an object to be contemplated with 
enthusiasm—to be held up to the ad- 
miration and gratitude of mankind. 
Tell me not that he will make France 
more powerful—that he will make war 
with more vigour, or peace with more 
dexterity than the exploded Directory 
have done; I care not. No! no! it 
is the thorough destruction of the prin- 
ciples of exaggerated liberty—it is the 
lasting ridicule thrown upon all systems 
of democratic equality—it is this that 
makes the name of Buonaparte dear to 
me—this his one act has done, let him 
conduct himself as he may hereafter ; 
let him be a general, or a legislator, or 
a monarch, or a captive, crowned or 
beheaded, it is all the same for this pur- 
pose. Buonaparte may flourish, but the 
idol of Jacobinism is no more.—p. 43. 


Like Pitt, he did not believe in 
the possibility of peace. The con- 
flict, he held, was unappeasable 
until its cause was removed. The 
military despotism of Napoleon was 
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a voleanic power which, even when 
at rest, perpetually threatened the 
tranquillity of Europe. The peace 
of Amiens—‘ the never, never to be 
excused or atoned for, this most 
disgraceful and calamitious treaty 
of peace’—he bitterly condemned. 
‘I would never have signed it,’ he 
wrote; ‘I would have cut off my 
right hand rather.’ 

Both the great leaders of the 
great English parties died in 1806, 
—Fox with his last breath urging 
the vigorous prosecution of the war 
he had so often denounced ; and to- 


wards the close of that year the’ 


Portland Administration was formed, 
in which, for the first time, Can- 
ning occupied the post of Foreign 
Secretary. 

The times were times of peril and 
disaster. Napoleon was at the 
climax of his power. The whole 
Continent lay at his feet, and the 
Imperial dictator had remodelled 
the map of Europe. The only go- 
vernment, except the English, which 
had hitherto opposed an obstinate 
resistance to his ambition had at 
length succumbed; and the French 
and Russian autocrats were now, to 
all appearance, firmly united. Eng- 
land alone remained, and the secret 
article of the Treaty of Tilsit—by 
which Napoleon and Alexander 
agreed that the fleets of the neutral 
Powers should be taken possession 
of by them—aimed a blow at her 
naval supremacy which, had it 
taken effect, would have irretriev- 
ably crippled her resources. For- 
tunately the ambitious intrigue was 
disclosed to the English Govern- 
ment. The situation was one of 
instant peril. Whatever was to be 
done must be done at once. Mr. 
Canning did not hesitate. The 
Danish fleet was the object of the 
confederates; an English force was 
instantly despatched to Copenhagen, 
the fleet was captured, and con- 
veyed to Portsmouth. 

This was a daring blow; one 
which a fearless and audacious 
genius alone could have dictated ; 
one, therefore, which the timid and 
the sanctimonious have not been 
slow to condemn. Heavy sermons 
have been preached upon the viola- 
tion of the law of nations which it 
involved; ponderous speeches have 
denounced the man who sanctioned 
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this profligate attack upon a friendly 
or at least a neutral Power. The 
world has declined to endorse these 
vapid .platitudes and weak senti- 
mentalisms. Emergencies unques- 
tionably arise, alike in the lite of 
men and of nations, for the solution 
of which the ordinary rules of moral 
action do not serve. The conduct 
of the men who have to encounter 
these crises must be estimated by 
another standard and by a different 
code. That code has justified Mr. 
Canning. It is possible to kill 
without being guilty of murder ; it 
is possible to rob without being a 
thief; and a man may break the 
law of nations without becoming a 
buccaneer. The great man sees 
through the thin sophistries and 
fictions which society has erected 
for its protection. The Danish fleet 
was the property of Denmark, with 
whom'we Were at peace ; but it was 
practicaMyin the possession of the 
Allies, twith whom we wefe at 
war. If it was not used by us, it 
would centainly be used against us. 
Strength imposes certain obliga- 
tions, but so does weakness; and if 
a feeble government neglects to ob- 
serve these obligations, it must take 
thé consequences. Denmark was 
unable to resist the coercion of the 
Continental powers; and if she 
chose to retain a weapon of offence 
which she-@ould not herself use, but 
which could be used by others, we 
were entitled to take it out $f her 
hands, an¢ place it beyond reach of 
danger. # Wygland was in great and 
imminent peril; to the ,gupreme 
moral fearlessness of Mr. Otmning 
she owed“ in no small measure ,her 
deliverance, ‘ $ 
The effect of the blow was great. 
It ‘stunned’ the Rissian autocrat 
into his sénses. The French Em- 
peror was #xasperated beyond mea- 
sure. ‘Since the death of Paul,’ 
says Fouché, ‘I never saw Napoleon 
abandon himself to such violent 
transports of passion.’ While the 
issue hung in the balance, Canning 
remained in a state of keen anxiety. 
‘It is a most wearying suspense,’ 
he writes in one letter. In another 
—‘Nothing yet. It is very extra- 
ordinary ; and very, very anxious.’ 
At length, after an interval of in- 
tense disquietude, the news of com- 
plete victory arrived. The Foreign 
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Secretary had oa deranged 
the aggressive policy of Tilsit 
Canning felt keenly that either 
England or the Emperor must go 
down ; and so, disregarding all sub- 
ordinate friendships and enmities, 
he bent the whole force of his mind 
to defeat the ambition of Napoleon, 
and deliver Europe from the incubus 
which smothered her. ‘ It is evident 
his head is turned; it is for us 
to cure the vertigo;’ ‘ Whoever 
is the enemy of Napoleon is the 
friend of England ;’ were the mottoes 
of his policy. The capture of the 
Danish fleet had saved England; 
the revolt of the Spanish people 
saved Europe. The whole signifi- 
cance of that outburst was imme- 
diately apprehended by Canning. 
‘A nation like that,’ he said, ‘may 
be exterminated, but cannot be sub- 
dued;’ and he confidently backed 
the sluggish and tenacious patrio- 
tism of the Spaniard against the 
rapid sweep and brilliant genius of 
the Corsican. Money and troops 
were forwarded to the Peninsula; 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose 
pre-eminent military capacity Can- 
ning was among the first to re- 
cognise, was despatched to take the 
command. No disasters could shake 
the Minister’s confidence. ‘ While 
Cadiz is safe, Spain is not lost; and 
while all is not Jost, all is ultimately 
retrievable.’ A noble confidence 
nobly redeemed. 
But though Canning organized 
the — which ultimately proved 
fatal to the Empire, he did not re- 
main to complete it. After his un- 
lucky duel with Lord Castlereagh 
he resigned the Foreign Secretary- 
ship, and did not, until 1822, again 
hold the office. The interregnum 
was unfortunate, both for his own 
fame and for England. For him- 
self, because the years between 
were years crowded with brilliant 
military achievements and impor- 
tant diplomatic transactions, which 
would have crowned the Minister's 
reputation. For England, because 
on his retirement Castlereagh as- 
sumed the conduct of our foreign 
relations. Had Canning remained 
im office, we may rest assured that 
he would not have sanctioned the 
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settlement of 1815. Had he re- 
mained in office the ‘ Holy Alliance’ 
would have been nipped in the bud, 
and the struggle we have lately 
witnessed—a struggle to readjust 
on a better defined and more natu- 
ral basis the distribution of power 
in Europe—might have beenaverted. 

On Lord Castlereagh’s death 
Canning returned to the Foreign 
Office. Great changes had taken 
place since he quitted it. ‘ The 
mighty deluge by which the Con- 
tinent was overwhelmed had sub- 
sided; the limits of nations were 
again visible, and the spires and 
turrets of ancient establishments 
had reappeared above the subsiding 
wave. But a new peril now 
threatened Europe. Three of the 
Allied Sovereigns had been fright- 
ened out of their wits by the mon- 
strous progeny of the Lerdiiticn, 
and they entered at Paris into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. 
The programme of the ‘ Holy Alli- 
ance’ was suspiciously vague and 
fantastic, but its real motives were 
quickly penetrated. Its authors 
elected themselves the constitutional 
police of Europe. Whenever a 
popular insurrection against a ty- - 
rannical ruler broke out, whenever 
a free government was demanded, 
whenever a liberal institution was 
established, the Alliance was up and 
doing. These and similar move- 
ments were pregnant with danger 
to the peace of the world; and it 
was the duty of the constitutional 
police to secure order and to pre- 
serve tranquillity. Such was the 
specious scheme which ‘ the craft of 
the Bohemian,’ ‘ the ferocity of the 
Tartar,’ and ‘the obstinacy of the 
Vandal,** had devised, and which 
for many years arrested the expres- 
sion of independent thought and 
national life over the Continent of 
Europe. 

Castlereagh had tacitly acquiesced 
in the policy of the Alliance. The 
prestige and authority of the an- 
cient monarchies represented in the 
association, had produced their na- 
tural effect upon a mind obstinately 
hostile to liberal institutions. But 
to Canning the Alliance was utterly 
repugnant—repugnant to his Eng- 


* The complimentary epithets used by Mr. Brougham to describe the members 


of the Alliance—the King of Prussia, and the Emperors of Austria and Russia. 
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lish feelings and to his liberal incli- 
nations. Gradually, imperceptibly, 
with fine skill, he detached England 
from the connexion. He thwarted 
its policy, he ridiculed its anger, he 
defied its threats. He won, but it 
was a hard fight. The King was 
against him; the Duke of Welling- 
ton was against him. Metternich, 
the great champion of legitimacy, 
employed all his vast influence and 
all the arts of courtly intrigue to 
procure the Foreign Secretary’s 
dismissal, and raised in Canning’s 
breast a feeling of bitter but con- 
temptuous suspicion. ‘I am quite 
clear,’ he says to Lord Liverpool, 
‘ that there is no honesty in Metter- 
nich, and that we cannot enter into 
joint concert with him without a cer- 
tainty of being betrayed. It is not 
only his practice, but in our case it 
will be his pride and pleasure.’ 
Again, writing to Lord Granville, 
he expresses his opinion in even 
stronger language. ‘ You ask me 
what you shall say to Metternich. 
In the first place you shall hear 
what I think of him—that he is the 
greatest rogue and liar on the Con- 
tinent, perhaps in the civilized 
world.’- But Canning’s perseve- 
rance, caution, and wi// triumphed 
over every obstacle, and the foreign 
policy of England has ever since re- 
tained the impress of the principles 
he then stamped upon it. 

During the years between 1822 
and 1827—when he held the seals 
of the Foreign Office—he withdrew 
the English plenipotentiary from 
the Congress of Verona, he recog- 
nised the. independence of the 
Spanish colonies, and he despatched 
a force to the Tagus to aid the Por- 
tuguese. Each of these acts was 
intended to disengage England from 
the Alliance, and to manifest how 
radically we were opposed to the 
principles it promulgated. 

The Congress of Verona sanc- 
tioned the occupation of Spain by 
France. Spain had tried the ex- 
periment of liberal institutions, and 
the Alliance naturally resented the 
experiment. So the French King 
was deputed to bring his refractory 
neighbour back to reason, and to 
right ways of thinkingand governing. 
When, however, this resolution was 
arrived at, the Duke of Wellington, 
who represented England in the 
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Congress, protested and withdrew. 
Canning was satisfied with a digni- 
fied protest ; we were not bound by 
any specific treaties to assist Spain ; 
and until a question of national faith 
or national honour should arise, he 
was resolved that England should 
neither originate nor participate in 
a war the limits of which, as he said, 
no mortal sagacity could determine. 

The French occupation was no 
doubt keenly resented by the 
Foreign Secretary ; and though he 
did not allow his feelings to hurry 
him into war, he speedily and effec- 
tually retaliated. In the following 
year England recognised the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish American 
colonies. 

Mr. Canning eagerly pressed the 
recognition. Various motives im- 
pelled him to do so. By recognis- 
ing the independence of the colonies 
he conspicuously disavowed the 
principles of the Alliance; and he 
deprived France of the moral weight 
and preponderance which it might 
otherwise have derived from the 
possession of the Spanish kingdom. 

It was obviously a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the 
Alliance. The Alliance had been 
instituted to aid distressed kings in 
reducing refractory populations, 
and now on the first opportunity 
England proclaimed, not merely 
that the populations were entitled 
to suit themselves, but that she 
would officially recognise any insti- 
tution, Monarchical or Republican, 
under which they chose to live. 
Moreover, the recognition prevented 
France from reaping any dispropor- 
tionate influence from the possession 
of Spain. France might keep Spain 
if she liked, but at least it should 
not be ‘Spain with the Indies.’ 
This was the argument Mr. Canning 
urged, and which, in his great 
speech on Portugal, he illustrated 
with surpassing eloquence. ‘I 
called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old!’ 

The argument appears simple and 
obvious, but it was attacked, short 
before Mr. Canning’s death, with 
peculiar acrimony, by Earl Grey, 
who, with all the narrow sectarianism 
of the Whig aristocrat, disliked the 
ambitious adventurer under whose 
colours his party was then proud to 
serve. Mr. Canning intended to 
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answer the speech, but the oppor- 
tunity never came; and indeed, 
except in regard to one or two subor- 
dinate accusations, any answer 
would have been quite superfluous. 
The Earl asserted that the recogni- 
tion of the colonies had not been 
made with the view of redressing 
the balance of power by diminish- 
ing the influence of France. This 


was the gravamen of the charge—. 


the sting of the speech. It was 
ungenerously but distinctly insinu- 
ated that Canning’s striking vindi- 
cation of his American policy was 
an after-thought. The documents 
published by Mr. Stapleton com- 
pletely refute the insinuation; for 
they prove conclusively that the 
Sank occupation materially in- 
fluenced the ious of the English 
Cabinet. In the report, for instance, 
which the Foreign Secretary sub- 
mitted to the King on the subject, 
the argument is explicitly alluded 
to as having been already fully dis- 
cussed. ‘That consistently with 
the situation in which Spain is 
placed by the indefinite occupation 
of her strong places by the arms of 
a foreign Power, she cannot be con- 
sidered as a free agent, and that of 
course Spain is essentially French 
in her foreign policy, ¢¢ becomes our 
duty to prevent Spanish America 
from being brought within the same 
subjection, are points which appear 
to your servants to be so conclu- 
sively argued in Lord Liverpool's 
paper, that it would be unpardon- 
able to trouble your Majesty with 
any further discussion of them.’ 
So that the Foreign Secretary's 
eloquent vindication was no trick of 
artful rhetoric, no piece of idle 
bravado, but a literal and unembel- 
lished account of the fact. 

All Mr. Canning’s anticipations 
of the effects of the measure have 
not indeed been realized. ‘Spanish 
America is free,’ he exclaims, ‘ and, 
if we do not mismanage our matters 
sadly, she is English, and 


Novus seclorum nascitur ordo.’ 


Liberated America, alike to her 
own citizens and her allies, has 
proved rather a worthless posses- 
sion. Its decay probably was too 
inveterate to admit under any cir- 
cumstances of healthy re-organiza- 
tion; and Mr. Canning at least is 
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not responsible for the failure of 
the experiment. ‘ The responsibility 
rests not with me.  Liberavi 
animam meam.’ 

Mr. Canning’s Portuguese policy 
was the corner-stone of the wise 
and sagacious system he inaugu- 
rated. It elicited, moreover, in the 
most marked manner, the enthu- 
siasm of his contemporaries. The 
Emperor of Brazil, in resigning the 
Crown of Portugal, had accom- 
panied his abdication with the 
grant of a constitutional charter. 
The much-suffering Alliance angrily 
protested; and as its protest re- 
mained unheeded, recurred to its 
old weapons. An army of Portu- 
guese deserters, secretly organized 
and disciplined in Spam, were in- 
vited to invade their native country, 
But Mr. Canning was prepared for 
the emergency. He had perceived 
at an early period that ‘ Portugal 
was the ground on which the Holy 
Alliance meant to fight England,’ 
and he was ready to lift the glove. 
Portugal was our most ancient ally, 
and many treaties bound us to de- 
fend the integrity of her dominions. 
We had not interfered when Spain 
was occupied; but thetime had come 
when the policy of non-intervention 
could no longer be persevered in, 
and when it was necessary to show 
that, though moderate, we were not 
pusillanimous. Hitherto we had 
diplomatically and passively resisted 
the Alliance; now the faith of 
treaties, the dictates of national 
honour, and the principles of the 
independent policy we had adopted, 
demanded an active and armed in- 
tervention. An English army was 
instantly despatched to the Tagus, 
where it was received ‘with frantic 
joy’ by the population. 

But the ovation which the army 
received from the people of Lisbon 
was equalled by that which awaited 
the Minister in the House of Com- 
mons. The King’s Message respect- 
ing Portugal was taken into consi- 
deration on the 12th December, 
1826. Mr. Canning, in a most 
luminous and statesmanlike speech 
—‘extraordinary and  unprece- 
dented in this house,’ was Mr. 
Brougham’s testimony, ‘ unprece- 
dented (and I can give it no higher 
praise) even in the eloquence of the 
right honourable gentleman ’—de- 
M M2 
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scribed the circumstances which 
rendered it, in the opinion of Mi- 
nisters, imperative that Portugal 
should not be left unaided. ‘We 
go to Portugal,’ he concluded, ‘ not 
to rule, not to dictate, not to pre- 
scribe constitutions, but to preserve 
and defend the independence of an 
ally. We go to plant the standard 
of England -on the well known 
heights of Lisbon. Where that 
standard is planted, foreign do- 
minion shall not come.’ 

The speech is a model of calm 
and elevated argument, tersely and 
vigorously expressed. Certain pas- 
sages, that, for instance, in which 
he likens England to the ruler of 
the winds— 


Cels& sedet Aolus arce, 

Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos, et 

temperat iras ; 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque 

profundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque 

per auras— 
rise without embarrassment into a 
grave and thoughtful eloquence. 
The speech was vehemently ap- 
plauded; but the great triumph 
was reserved for a later period of 
the evening. A feeble opposition 
had been threatened by Mr. Hume 
and one or two other members, and 
after a vigorous oration from Mr. 
Brougham, the Foreign Secretary 
rose to reply. That reply is a 
masterpiece of argument and elo- 
quence; and to it alone, if need 
were, the vindication of the orator’s 
fame might be left. The passage 
which explains the policy of the 
Government in not declaring war 
when Spain was occupied, is perhaps 
the most striking. The effects of 
the French occupation, the speaker 
said, had been infinitely exaggerated ; 
but he did not blame these exag- 
gerations, for he was aware that 
they were the echoes of sentiments 
which in the days of William and 
of Anne—‘the best times of our 
history’—animated the debates and 
dictated the votes of the British 
Parliament. But Spain was then a 
great maritime power, and she was 
no longer so. 


Again, Sir (he continued), is the 
Spain of the present day the Spain of 
which the statesmen of the times of 
William and Anne were so much afraid? 
Is it indeed the Spain whose puissance 
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was expected to shake England from 
her sphere? No, Sir, it was quite 
another Spain—it was the Spain within 
the limits of whose empire the sun 
never set—it was Spain ‘with the 
Indies’ that excited the jealousies and 
alarmed the imaginations of our an- 
cestors. 


But then, Sir, the balance of power ! 
—The entry of the French army into 
Spain disturbed that balance, and we 
ought to have gone to war to restore it. 
I have already said, that when the 
French army entered Spain, we might, 
if we chose, have resisted or resented 
that measure by war. But were there 
no other means than war for restoring 
the balance of power !—Is the balance 
of power a fixed and unalterable stan- 
dard? or is it not a standard perpetually 
varying, as civilization advances, and 
as new nations spring up, and take 
their place among established political 
communities? The balance of power 
a century and a half ago was to be ad- 
justed between France and Spain, the 
Netherlands, Austria, and England. 
Some years afterwards, Russia assumed 
her high station in European politics. 
Some years after that, again, Prussia 
became not only a substantive, but a 
preponderating monarchy. Thus, while 
the balance of power continued in prin- 
ciple the same, the means of adjusting 
it became more varied and enlarged. 
They became enlarged in proportion to 
the increased number of considerable 
States—in proportion, I may say, to 
the number of weights which might be 
shifted into the one or the other scale. 
To look to the policy of Europe, in the 
times of William and Anne, for the 
purpose of regulating the balance of 
power in Europe at the present day, is 
to disregard the progress of events, 
and to confuse dates and facts which 
throw a reciprocal light on each other. 


It would be disingenuous, indeed, 
not to admit that the entry of the 
French army into Spain was in a certain 
sense a disparagement—an affront to 
the pride—a blow to the feelings of 
England ; and it can hardly besupposed 
that on that occasion the Government 
did not sympathize with the feel- 
ings of the people. But I deny 
that, questionable or censurable as the 
act might be, it was one which neces- 
sarily called for our direct and hostile 
opposition. Was nothing, then, to be 
done? Was there no other mode of 
resistance, than by a direct attack upon 
France—or by a war to be undertaken 
on the soil of Spain? What, if the 
position of Spain might be rendered 
harmless in rival hands—harmless as 
regarded us—and valueless to the pos- 
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sessors? Might not compensation for 
disparagement be obtained, and the 
policy of our ancestors vindicated, by 
means better adapted to the present 
time? If France occupied Spain, was 
it necessary, in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of that occupation, that we 
should blockade Cadiz? No. Llooked 
another way—lI sought materials of com- 
pensation in anotherhemisphere. Con- 
templating Spain, such as our ancestors 
had known her, I resolved that if 
France had Spain, it should not be 
Spain ‘with the Indies.’ I called the 
New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old. 


The effect which this memorable 
speech produced on the House of 
Commons is admitted, both by 
friends and foes, to have been quite 
unprecedented. ‘It was an epoch 
in a man’s life to have heard him,’ 
writes a member who was present. 
‘When, in the style and manner of 
Chatham, he exclaimed, “I looked 
to Spain in the Indies; I called a 
New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old ;” the effect 
was actually terrific. It was as if 
every man in the House had been 
electrified. Mr. Canning seemed 
actually to have increased in stature, 
his attitude was so majestic. I 
remarked his flourishes were made 
with his left arm; the effect was 
new and beautiful ; his chest heaved 
and expanded ; his nostril dilated, 
a noble pride slightly curled his 
lip; and age and sickness were dis- 
solved and forgotten in the ardour 
of youthful genius.’ ‘The whole 
House were moved,’ says Mr. 
Stapleton, ‘as if an electric shock 
had passed through them ; they all 
rose fur a moment to look at him! 
This effect I witnessed from under 
the gallery.” And Mr. Canning 
himself, writing two days after- 
wards to Lord Granville, says, 
‘If I know anything of the 
House of Commons from thirty- 
three years’ experience, or if I may 
trust to what reaches me in report 
of feelings out-of-doors, the decla- 
ration of the obvious but unsus- 
ected truth, that “‘I called the 
New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old,” has been 
more grateful to English ears and 
to English feelings ten thousand 
times, than would have been the 
most satisfactory announcement of 
the intention of the French Govern- 
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ment to withdraw its army from 
Spain.’ 

Such was Mr. Canning’s foreign 
policy—a my admirably con- 
ceived wd admirably executed. 
Its success was complete. England, 
under his Administration, became 
the first Power in Europe—a model 
and an umpire. It discomfited the 
Alliance, which, after a succession 
of angry and ineffectual remon- 
strances, quietly subsided. We 
cannot resist the temptation to 
quote a letter published by Mr. 
Stapleton, which, though somewhat 
lengthy, gives a most amusing 
account of the manner in which the 
Secretary treated that devout body 
when it undertook to lecture him. 


The last three mornings have been 
occupied partly in receiving the three 
successive communications of Count 
Lieven, Prince Esterhazy, and Baron 
Maltzahn, of the high and mighty dis- 
pleasure of their Courts with respect to 
Spanish America. Lieven led the way 
on Wednesday. He began to opena 
long despatch evidently with the in- 
tention of reading it tome. I stopped 
in limine, desiring to know if he was 
authorized to give acopy of it. Hesaid 
no; upon which I declined hearing it, 
unless he could give me his word, that 
no copy would be sent to any other 
Court. He said he could not under- 
take to say that it would not be sent to 
other Russian missions, but that he had 
no notion that a copy of it would be 
given to the Courts at which they were 
severally accredited. I answered, that 
I was determined either to have a copy 
of a despatch which might be quoted to 
foreign Courts (as former despatches 
had been) as having been communicated 
to me, and remaining unanswered, or 
to be able to say that no despatch had 
been communicated to me at all. It 
was utterly impossible for me, I said, 
to charge my memory with the expres- 
sions of a long despatch once read over 
to me, or to be able to judge on one 
such hearing whether it did, or did not 
contain expressions which I ought not 
to pass over without remark. Yet by 
the process now proposed I was respon- 
sible to the King and to my colleagues, 
and ultimately perhaps to Parliament, 
for the contents of a paper which might 
be of the most essentially important 
character ; and of which the text might 
be quoted hereafter by third parties, as 
bearing a meaning which I did not on 
the instant attribute to it, and yet which 
upon bare recollection I could not con- 
trovert. Lieven was confounded. He 
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asked me what he was todo? I said, 
what he pleased, but I took the excep- 
tion now before I heard a word of his 
despatch, because I would not have it 
thought that the contents of the des- 
patch, whatever they might be, had 
anything to do with that exception. I 
must, however, own that I was led to 
make it now, the rather because I had 
learned from St. Petersburg that he, 
Count Lieven, had been instructed not 
to give me a copy of the despatch on 
Turkey and Greece, which instruction 
his own good sense had led him to dis- 
obey; that in that instance it was 
absolutely preposterous to refuse a copy, 
that the despatch professed to be a nar- 
rative—of which dates and facts were 
the elements; and that to have read 
such a statement to me, and then circu- 
late it throughout Europe as what had 
been communicated to me, and acqui- 
esced in by my silence, would have been 
an unfairness such as it was as well to 
let him know, once for all, I was de- 
termined to resist. 

Might he state to me verbally what 
he was ordered to state, without re- 
ference to hisdespatch? Undoubtedly, 
I was prepared to hear anything he 
had to say to me. I must afterwards 
take my own way of verifying the ex- 
actness of my recollection. 

He. then proceeded to pronounce a 
discourse—no matter for the substance 
at present—after which he left me. 

I instantly wrote down the substance 
of what I understood him to have said 
to me, and sent him my memorandum, 
with a letter requesting him to correct 
any inaccuracies. The result is, that I 
have a document in spite of all their 
contrivance. 

Yesterday the same scene with 
Esterhazy, who had not seen Lieven in 
the interva:, and therefore came unpre- 
pared. 

He too made me a speech, and to 
him I immediately sent a memorandum 
of what I understood him to have said ; 
I have not yet received his answer. 

To-day Maltzahn came, evidently 
prepared ; for he produced no paper, 
but set off at score. This rather pro- 
voked me (for he is the worst of all), 
but I was even with him. For where- 
as with the others, I merely listened 
and put in no word of my own, I 
thought it a good opportunity to pay off 
my reserve upon Maltzahn ; and accor- 
dingly said to him a few as disagreeable 
things as I could, upon the principle of 
legitimacy as exemplified in the readi- 
ness of the Allies to have made peace 
with Buonaparte (in 1814), and failing 
Buonaparte to have put some other 
than Louis XVIII. upon the throne ; 
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and also in-the general recognition of 
Bernadotte, while the lawful King of 
Sweden is wandering in exile and beg- 
ging through Europe. I asked him 
how he reconciled these things with the 
high principles which he was ordered to 
proclaim about the rights of Spain to 
her Spanish Americas? He had no- 
thing to answer. I have sent him a 
memorandum too, in which my part of 
the dialogue is inserted. 

Of course I have not yet his answer. 
He left me only two hours ago. 

I think I shall teach the Holy Alli- 
ance not to try the trick of these simul- 
taneous sermons again. 


We have described the general 
principles of his foreign policy; 
one or two minor points remain to 
be noticed. Canning was personally 
a very skilful diplomatist. His 
tact, penetration, and judgment 
were conspicuous; and he played 
his antagonists with the ease of a 
master. His apparent frankness 
and unreserve disarmed the most 
astute; while he delighted to tease 
and perplex the dull and the preten- 
tious with knotty problems and in- 
tricate complications. But when in 
earnest his tone was at once manl 
and moderate. He never bullied, 
or threatened, or stormed. ‘I ab- 
hor menace, till one means action,’ 
he said. A thorough Englishman 
both in taste and temper, he was 
the first Foreign Secretary who in- 
sisted that English, not French, 
should be used in our diplomatic 
correspondence. ‘ Whatever we 
may have to say hereafter, be it 
high or humble, soothing or threat- 
ening, warlike or pacific, I trust we 
shall never again submit to speak 
any language but our own.” When 
he came to the Foreign Office in 
1822, he wrote to the ambassador at 
St. Petersburg—‘ You know my 
politics well enough to know what I 
mean when I say, that for Hurope 
I shall be desirous, now and then, to 
read England.’ This is indeed 
one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of his official life. In what- 
ever he said or did there is the mag- 
nanimity of the English statesman, 
the moderation of the English gen- 
tleman. 

The last months of Mr. Canning’s 
life, though the most brilliant, are 
also the most painful. His eleva- 
tion to the Premiership on the 
death of Lord Liverpool was not 
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effected without great opposition. 
The Duke of Newcastle called on 
the Sovereign and threatened to 
withdraw the support of the Tory 
aristocracy from the Government if 
Mr. Canning were placed at its 
head. The Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Peel, Lord Eldon, and several 
other members of the Cabinet, 
simultaneously resigned, on the 
ground that on the question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation they differed 
from the Premier. It was con- 
fidently expected that, under these 
discouragements, Mr. Canning 
would be forced to abandon the 
task. But his enemies had misun- 
derstood their man. He quickly 
succeeded in forming an Adminis- 
tration composed of the more tole- 
rant section of the Whigs, and of 
the representatives of that great 
moderate middle party which his 
genius had created alike in the 
country and in the Legislature. The 
resentment of the defeated Tories 
knew no bounds. The language 
which they employed to denounce 
the Minister would have disgraced 
Billingsgate. Night after night he 
was attacked with an acrimony 
which recalled the more discredit- 
able features of the conflict of the 
Coalition with Pitt. Canning main- 
tained his position with simplicity, 
with manliness, with a Pitt-like 
hauteur. At length, after having 
answered, fully and temperately, all 
the charges Scated against him, 
he declined to protract the contro- 
versy. Until a direct vote of cen- 
sure was moved, no threats, no ex- 
postulations, no entreaties, would 
one him, he declared, to open his 
ips. 

The subordinate members of ‘ the 
pack who bayed him to death’ are 
now forgotten; but the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel to his old colleague 
still invokes the justifications of his 
friends. These have been numerous 
and elaborate ; successful they have 
not been. Upon the whole, it is 
better, we fancy, to admit that Sir 

bert’s treatment of Mr. Canning 
was the fruit of a very natural jea- 
lousy, than to trace it to the influ- 
ence of high-toned and scrupulous 
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motives. Even great statesmen are 
not exempted from the vindictive 
frailties that afflict ordinary mortals. 
Peel disliked Canning, and under 
Canning it was virtually impossible 
that he could serve. That is the 
plain explanation of the whole 
mat ter, and posterity will not con- 
strue too hardly an inevitable anti- 
pathy. 

The contest killed Canning. That 
virulent and unscrupulous hostility 
proved too much for a constitution 
already shattered by disease. Dur- 
ing the whole session he had been 
miserably ill; he rose from a sick- 
bed to deliver his great speeches on 
Portugal; a cold caught at the 
Duke of York’s funeral, in the 
chapel of St. George at Windsor, 
aggravated his disorder. He con- 
tinued, however, to fight the enemy 
with indomitable resolution to the 
end. But it was plain that his ex- 
hausted system could not for any 
long time sustain the strain. On 
the 3rd of August he was declared 
to be in imminent danger; on the 
morning of the 8th he died. ‘Sir 
M. Tierney felt his pulse, thought 
for a second that S was gone, 
but he still breathed. In a few 
seconds there ceased to be any 
sign of breathing. He passed away 
so quietly that the exact moment 
could not be ascertained, but it was 
between twelve and ten minutes 
before four.’ Almost the last in- 
telligible words he uttered were— 
‘ This may be hard upon me, but it 
is harder upon the King.’ 

And so he died. 

‘ My road must be through cha- 
racter to power ; I will try no other 
course; and I am sanguine enough 
to believe that this course, though 
not perhaps the quickest, is the 
surest.’ Mr. Canning wrote those 
words in 1801 ; and it is because we 
believe that they illustrate his career 
that we are grateful to Mr. Staple- 
ton for his recollections of the man 
who used them. The book is — 
interesting one; it contains an ad- 
mirable selection of Mr. Canning’s 
letters, memoranda, and official des- 
patches; and the author’s commen- 
tary is concise and graphic. 

SHIRLEY. 
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INDIAN FINANCE. 


N a brief but not uneventful 

reign of little more than two 
years, Lord Ellenborough managed 
to leave the four per cent. loan at 
par. The Indian Government are 
now in vain coaxing the wealthy 
classes with offers of what prac- 
tically is a loan at six per cent. 
The Treasury is being emptied faster 
than a five and a half per cent. loan, 
received half in cash and half in five 
per cent. paper, can contrive to fill 
it. There was a serious deficit in 
the last annual report, which is 
threatened to be followed by a 
future deficit hardly less serious. 
A large native army, irregularly 
called into existence, must be regu- 
larly fed. A mutiny, or a revolt, or 
a rebellion, call it by whatever name 
we will, has been followed by open 


‘discontent and defiance of authority 


amongst the Company’s European 
army. Money is equally required 
for expenditure on public works, for 
interest on railway debentures, 
and for the additional agency which 
a closer and more efficient adminis- 
tration imperatively demands. To 
meet the above, we require a more 
flourishing Indian exchequer. And 
it is to elucidate this subject that 
we intend to devote a few pages to 
Indian finance, explaining its main 
sources, and showing on what forms 
of wealth, trade, or industry, 
financial burdens may perhaps ‘be 
henceforth laid. ¢ 

In spite of strange and even un- 
couth phraseology, the chief points 
of Eastern finance are in reality 
extremely simple. The State de- 
rives its revenue from half a dozen 
sources at most. There is the im- 
memorial land-tax, the payment of 
which implies recognition of, and 
obedience to, the dominant Power. 
There is the monopoly of the culti- 
vation of the poppy, which results 
in the manufacture of several thou- 
sands of chests of opium, exported 
to, and — by, the population of 
China. There is the monopoly in 
the manufacture and sale of salt, to 
which every inhabitant of India 
more or less contributes. Then 
come, in order of productiveness, 
the sea customs, the stamps, and 
the excise ; and the few remaining 
contributions to the exchequer may 


be termed miscellaneous, being 
judicial fines and recoveries, tolls 
on ferries, roads, and_ bridges, 
escheats, unclaimed property, the 
tax for watchmen in towns, and 
waifs and strays in general. 

Every Englishman will thus easily 
understand that the chief character- 
istic of Indian finance is its entire 
want of elasticity. It has expanded 
with the empire, and grows with 
all its liabilities. But it is not 
elastic in the sense in which the term 
is applied to the huge net of taxes 
in some corner or other of which 
we are all likely to be entangled at 
home. The Indian Financial Secre- 
tary overwhelms the Indian public 
with yearly, quarterly, and even 
monthly statements of accounts. 
But on no occasion does he ‘rise in 
his place’ to inform an expectant 
vale how the burdens are to be 
distributed in the ensuing year. 
There can be no shifting from one 
head to another, because all the 
ordinary articles of national con- 
sumption are positively untaxed. 
The annexation of a feeble province, 
the gradual increase of sea customs 
arising out of the spread of com- 
merce, civilization, and luxury, a 
more numerous population which 
shall require more salt, aroused ac- 
tivity in the opium speculators at 
Bombay and Calcutta, and the pro- 
gressive advancement of all classes 
in refinement and in comfort, under 
a wise and just administration—it 
is to these facts or expectations 
that the Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has hitherto been led to 
look for consolation. In fact, such 
finance is only an elaborate system 
of audit and account. The figures 
and statements are undeniably cor- 
rect. The operations of Govern- 
ment in this respect are no longer 
enveloped in mystery. But of the 
financial: skill which detects such 
springs of industry and commerce 
as can bear a heavier load, which 
calls into existence new ways and 
means to pay old debts, which pos- 
sesses a knowledge of what the 
native population will assent to 
without revolt or disturbance, as 
well as of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of exchange and of political 
economy, we have had little or 
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nothing. We have had, indeed, 
skilful captains, wise administrators, 
energetic magistrates, who could 
rule provinces with a nod, but we 
are still straining our eyes in vain 
to catch a glimpse of the Indian 
official who is able to rebel against 
old theories, and to create a revolu- 
tion in finance. If such a person 
existsinthe ranks of the civil service, 
so fertile in merit of almost every 
other kind, he is still hidden and 
unknown. As the war in the 
Crimea failed to develop an Eng- 
lish general, as the seething caul- 
dron of Asiatic passions failed to 
send to the top one single Hyder to 
lead the Sepoys to conquest, so all 
the pressing exigencies of the In- 
dian Treasury have failed as yet to 
call forth a civilian with a genius 
for finance. The man who in coun- 
cil had displayed the greatest indi- 
eation of ability to grapple with 
financial difficulties, and who under- 
stands something of the laws which 
regulate monetary transactions, is 
now, as chief executive, ruling the 
most splendid Province in India, 
and is devoting his energies to the 
a task of turning an acute 

ut unwarlike population into 
decent subjects m good tax-payers. 
Thus of creative skill and compre- 
hensive statesmanship in finance, 
there is now in the Supreme Coun- 
cil in India a remarkable lack.* 
We want money, and we cannot 
afford time to grow wealthy by de- 
grees. . , 

It is clear, then, from our enume- 
ration of the great fountains of In- 
dian revenue, that no immediate 
or even prospective increase is to be 
hoped for in five heads out of six. 
There will be no more annexations 
where there is little left to be an- 
nexed. The land-tax is fixed for 
ever in one province, has reached 
its highest development in a second, 
has been exacted with too much 
rigour in a third; where this tax is 
light, it has been fixed in per- 
manency ; where it has pressed too 
heavily on the agriculturist, it is 
being at this moment reduced. A 
‘revolution’ in China, and the re- 
moval of the prohibition to cultivate 
the poppy there, might reduce our 


sales of opium by one half. <A tax 
on spirituous liquors is only justifi- 
able so long as it limits a consump- 
tion which, without the tax, sail 
be inordinate. Any increase in the 
sea customs must of necessity be 
slow, and must depend on good 
laws, sound and vigorous adminis- 
tration, absence of alarms, security 
and rapidity of intercourse, ability 
to accumulate capital and to enjoy 
its profits, and a dozen different 
causes. The miscellaneous items 
are in themselves trifling, and any | 
fortunate additions theretoare hardly 
worth taking into account. There 
remain only the stamps and the 
salt-tax, the possibility of increasing 
which we shall presently consider, 
together with the undeveloped 
sources of Indian revenue. 

Thus, if the cardinal points of 
finance are simple, it follows still 
that this simplicity is one cause of 
stagnation, or compels us to count 
only on a very gradual increase. 
Moreover, simple as the system 
may be, it has for some time been 
assailed by the reproach that it 
allows many prosperous classes to 
escape taxation altogether. At 
one period of history it was the 
fashion to represent India as one of 
the richest countries in the world. 
At another, it was deemed politic 
to raise an outcry against the late 
East India Company as grinding 
down all their subjects to the verge 


‘of penury. We know that both 


notions were equally incorrect. 
The wealth which India displayed 
to the wondering eyes of early 
travellers, centred in the court or 
camp of the sovereign. A profusion 
of precious stones was heaped to- 
gether in the Peacock throne. The 
wealth of a province was squan- 
dered on a new range of palaces. 
The farthest districts of the Empire 
were ransacked to furnish materials 
for some of those stupendous sepul- 
chres which alone were thought 
worthy to contain the dust of Em- 
perors, and which cover twice and 
thrice the space of the largest Ro- 
man mausoleum. The nobles of 
the court might vie with each other 
in the accumulation of wealth and 
the display of grandeur; they main- 


* Our contributor, who writes from India, had not heard of the appointment of 
Mr. James Wilson as Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Eb. F. M. 
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tained under their protection 
artificers skilled in the manufacture 
of those costly or exquisite fabrics 
on which thousands at London and 
Paris looked with surprise in the 
years 1851 and 1855; but the ex- 
tremities were perishing in order to 
supply the heart, and the shrewdest 
and best-informed of those early 
travellers, the acute Bernier, co- 
temporary of Moliére, and corre- 
spondent of Colbert, has recorded, 
in two entertaining volumes, his de- 
liberate impression that all that 
magnificence was but the glitter of 
despotism established on perishing 
commerce, receding caked and 
ruined souders. These were the 
experiences of a man who had no 
opponents to vilify, and no party to 
piease. And against them it can 
scarcely be contended that it was 
the duty of the East India Com- 
pany to have devoted the revenues 
of British India to the rearing of 
some of those exquisite structures 
with which the pen of the Times 
correspondent has lately made every 
one familiar. The truth is, that, 
with some partial exceptions to 
which remedies have been applied, 
the taxation of the East India Com- 
pany has fallen lightly on some 
classes, heavily on none, and on 
many not at all. The increase in 
agriculture has been proceeding at 
a steady rate, which has made the 
presence of a tiger in whole dis- 
tricts as impossible an event as it 
would be in Middlesex or in Kent. 
Internal trade has received a pro- 
digious increase. Files of camels, 
fleets of boats, trains of carts, 
droves of bullocks, pass up and 
down the roads or rivers unmolested 
by violence, and almost heedless of 
tolls. The crime of highway rob- 
bery by day (an entirely different 
crime from that of Dacoity com- 
mitted by armed gangs on dark 
nights) is in most provinces utterly 
unknown. The rise and permanence 
of the bankers and monied classes 
is universally acknowledged ; and it 
was even matter for complaint 
during the mutinies, that these had 
contrived to oust the old landed pro- 

rietors without succeeding to their 

ereditary influence with the actual 
cultivators of the soil. In short, 
there has been a constant and gra- 
dual improvement in those benefits 
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from which the presence of reason- 
ably good .government may be in- 
ferred. Agriculture covers ten acres 
where it covered five at the com- 
mencement of this century. The 
wages of labour have risen. The 
price of articles of consumption is 
still on the increase. The expenses 
of living in India are half as much 
again as they were in the last gene- 
ration. The gains of the merchant 
are exposed to less risk. The ope- 
rations of the banker cover a wider 
field. 

It is quite clear to all those who 
are not hopelessly blinded by pre- 
judice, that there is now in India a 
considerable amount of wealth which 
the present system of taxation does 
not reach. In few countries is there 
so little of indirect taxation; and 
the direct taxation is limited to the 
land tax. But it is one thing to 
be certain that wealth is flowing in 
new channels, and another to say 
how these channels shall be explored. 
The imposition of a new tax must 
always be considered in another 
point of view than mere productive- 
ness. No new tax in any shape will 
ever be viewed by any native but 
with dislike. But facility of collec- 
tion, and cheapness of agency, will 
be considerations more paramount 
with a statesman than lacs of 
rupees. It would be wiser to col- 
lect. £500,000 by quiet, unobserved, 
but resistless operations, than to 
arouse apprehensions and excite 
one in the harsh and open col- 
ection of three times that sum. 
We have heard a great deal lately 
about fearing nothing after the mu- 
tiny, and about the policy of im- 
posing what regulations we choose, 
under the terror inspired by 80,000 
bayonets. But we may be carried 
a little too far in our self-confidence; 
and because we have beaten back a 
military rebellion, we must not 
think a general rising altogether an 
impossibility. Viewed in this light, 
some of the taxes which we desig- 
nate by the odious term of mono- 
poly, appear to have a strange fit- 
ness for the temperament of our 
Eastern subjects. If it be declared 
that no one shall cultivate a parti- 
cular kind of produce, or engage in 
any one branch of trade or industry, 
except under the permission or for 
the direct benefit of the State, the 
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native only sees in this a visible as- 
sertion of tbat absolute will which 
he has been accustomed to venerate. 
His paternal acres are not invaded. 
His social tendencies and peculiar 
habits are subjected to no vexatious 
interference. Thereis no tiresome, 
active, relentless inquiry as to what 
his means are, or how many mouths 
he can feed. Nothing is more odious 
to the Hindu or Mohammedan than 
a prying visit from an ominous- 
looking official, who duns for his 
dues on account of the Watch; 
nor any shape which a,tax can take, 
more offensive than a capitation or 
a house cess. Of course, monopolies 
are evaded by a corrupt population, 
and there may be attempts to smug- 
gle or manufacture salt, in spite of 
the statutes and their penalties. 
But there are few taxes which are 
felt less keenly, or which have been 
more unjustly denounced, than this 
said salt monopoly; and it is the first 
branch of revenue that we shall 
consider with a view to its possible 
increase. 

The salt monopoly is nothing new, 
for it existed under the Mohamme- 
dan Viceroys. It is not oppressive, 
as the mutinies, amongst other 
events, have clearly proved. In all 
the lying proclamations, in all the 
fierce outcries, in all the explosions 
of pent-up hatred and fanaticism of 
the year 1857, we do not remember 
that the salt monopoly, which in 
some shape exists all over India, 
was ever made a handle to rouse the 
populace. There were falsehoods 
circulated about annexation and 
conversion, about greased cartridges 
and pounded bones, about dis- 
crowned kings and dismembered 
principalities, but there were not 
even truths circulated about salt. 
Again, the mutinies caused a rise in 
prices, stoppages of trade, and 
presenta of industry, over a 
arge tract of country; the advent 
of so many European troops brought 
with it an increased demand for 
labour ; articles of consumption be- 
came dear. To these disturbing 
agencies must be added two or three 
indifferent harvests. Yet during 
the whole period salt never rose in 
price, but remained stationary while 
other articles were rising in cost 
everywhere. The price of this 
necessary article is at this moment 
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about one penny halfpenny or one 
penny three farthings per pound, 
to the retail purchaser; and we 
speak from inquiries made over a 
large expanse of country. No 
doubt it would be better if one of 
the necessaries of life could be pur- 
chased by the agriculturist at even 
a lower price; or if he could be 
permitted to manufacture it himself, 
which he might easily do in some 
localities by the help of a bundle of 
sticks and astewpan. But money 
must be had in some shape or other. 
Salt is positively the one article 
of universal consumption which 
contributes directly to the revenue, 
and the one tax which it is quite 
possible to enhance by a mere stroke 
of the pen. The manufacturing 
agency is all ready, and requires 
no increase. ‘The preventive esta- 
blishment understands its business, 
and would only have to keep a 
sharper look-out. All that is neces- 
sary is for the duty on the imported 
or on the manufactured salt, or on 
the rock salt excavated from the 
mines in the Punjab, which are the 
property of Government, to be in- 
creased from five shillings, or four 
shillings, or. two shillings, as the 
case may be, to an universal rate of 
six shillings an Indian maund, equi- 
valent to 82lbs. English weight. 
In the greater portion of India the 
increase would only be tantamount 
to one shilling on the maund, five 
shillings being the duty leviable on 
the greater portion of the salt con- 
sumed. It is roughly estimated 
‘that the relief thus afforded to the 
Exchequer would amount to between 
£300,000 and £400,000. The natives, 
rich and poor, would pay a some- 
what higher rate for a tax the op- 
pressiveness of which all the efforts 
of mock philanthropists have not 
yet taught them tofeel. The great- 
est outcry would of course come 
from the noisy party in England 
who are concerned in the export of 
Cheshire salt, and who are probably 
unaware that if the whole salt tax 
were repealed to-morrow, they 
would not be able to compete for a 
day with the cheaper and better 
article manufactured or self-grown 
in India. ‘The increase, like the 
English double income-tax, need not 
be permanent. The tax might be re- 
duced in the course of four or five 
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years, as the Exchequer grew lighter, 
and public burdens were diminished. 
Meanwhile, this advantage of a con- 
siderable amount of money to be 
procured at no cost, and without 
any of those inquiries which gene- 
rate uneasiness and apprehensions 
in the minds of an excitable popu- 
lation, should outweigh the com- 
paratively slight hardship of a com- 
pulsory higher price for an article 
of daily use, oney, we repeat, 
must be had, and any tax laid on 
articles of partial consumption, or 
on particular branches of trade, 
would probably have the effect of 
stopping that particular kind of cul- 
tivation or manufacture altogether. 
A tax which reaches every one, is 
collected with facility, increased 
with silence, and which can be re- 
mitted as silently on the first 
favourable opportunity, possesses 
all the requisites of a sound 
Indian tax. As such we submit 
that the experiment is well worth 
a trial. 

Similar remarks may apply to the 
taxes levied by stamps on plaints, 
answers, and documents filed in 
courts of justice, and before officials 
of all sorts. At first sight nothing 
seems more unphilosophical, more 
iniquitous, more opposed to all our 
vaunts of a patriarchal and a bene- 
volent Administration, than a tax 
upon justice. Theoretically it will 
not bear examination. Practically, 
as a tax on luxuries, it is one of the 
very best that can be devised. Of 
the litigious spirit of Orientals no 


one who has not waded knee-deep’ 


through a series of criminal or civil 
suits in India can form any ade- 
quate idea. The spirit infects all 
classes. When roused by hatred of 
caste, of avowed enemies, of quarrel- 
someorobstructiverelations, the poor 
man displays a vindictiveness which 
fiends might emulate. To the rich 
man litigation is the breath of his 
nostrils. What yachting, or the 
moors, or the turf, or politics, or 
fox-hunting, is to the men of wealth 
and leisure in England, that is liti- 
gation to the natives of wealth and 
position in India. It partly com- 
pensates to them for the absence of 
other excitements, or for the loss of 
political ascendancy in the direct 
government of the country. It is 
pursued with an avidity that dis- 
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appointment only seems to sharpen, 
and that age cannot quench. On 
no luxury can a tax be laid 
with greater justice. If it be 
right to tax hounds and horses, 
adorn footmen, and armorial 

earings, not to speak of such neces- 
saries as water, light, and air, it is 
surely not unjust to tax a litigious 
spirit to which the forensic annals 
of all Europe afford no parallel. 
The recovery of his humble rights, 
or the attainment of justice, can 
always be made easy to the poor 
man, by reducing the stamp fees on 
all cases below a certain amount, or 
on all petitions relative to very 
simple demands. But some stamp 
is necessary even here, to prevent 
public functionaries from being over- 
whelmed with frivolous or unneces- 
sary complaints. And this stamp 
tax might with equal ease and jus- 
tice be extended to the numerous 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
receipts of money above a certain 
amount, and other documents in use 
with the travelling and trading com- 
munity, very few of which are 
touched anlee the present laws. 
The system of making and selling 
stamps is about as simple as can be 
devised. The blank stamped papers 
are all manufactured on account of 
Government, and it is of course 
forgery to attempt to imitate them. 
When manufactured they are trans- 
mitted in very large numbers to each 
collectorate in the country. Each 
collector has under his surveillance, 
a number of persons licensed to sell 
stamps to the community at a remu- 
neration of three per cent. on the 
sales. Every vendor, when he re- 
— more stamps to sell, pays 
own his ninety-seven rupees, and 
receives one hundred rupees’ worth 
of stamps. So that the sale of the 
stamp, with the profit of the Govern- 
ment, and the remuneration of the 
vendor, is concluded in a single 
operation. Sucha tax, so collected, 
on such objects, is, we contend, 
justly capable of easy and effective 
extension. 

With regard to entirely new 
sources of revenue, it has been 
variously proposed to establish 
town duties, and to tax marriages, 
trades, tobacco, open markets, 
shops, and incomes, from whatever 
sourcederived. Weshall first discuss 
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the last-named proposition, which 
has been determined upon since 
this article was commenced. The 
productiveness of such a tax de- 
pends obviously on the power of 
the State to obtain an accurate 
return of what each of its subjects 
has tospendinayear. It has never 
been contended that the returns to 
this tax in England are anything 
more than an approximation to the 
truth. The gains of professional 
men, the profits of commerce and 
trade, the results of speculation, 
vary every year, or may be matter 
for mere guesswork. There is also, 
we fear, good reason to believe that 
incomes are constantly understated, 
and that men do not shrink from 
playing with their consciences, in 
the same way as they think it per- 
fectly lawful to cheat the custom- 
house and to smuggle French 
goods. What means would the 
Indian Government have in many 
cases for assessing an income-tax, 
beyond the good faith of its sub- 
jects, whose want of this valuable 
quality is almost proverbial? The 
incomes of all Government servants 
might be obtained with ease. But 


these are just the persons whom it 


would be a great injustice to tax, 
and who in most instances would 
be Europeans. It might also be 
possible to make a rough guess at 
the yearly rents of a zemindar 
from seeing the total of the revenue 
which he paid to the State. But 
here, again, we should be told that 
we were taxing some men twice 
over, and allowing others with 
much larger incomes to escape 
altogether, because their names 
were not recorded as proprietors of 
estates held direct from Govern- 
ment. In some instances we might 
perhaps guess at the earnings of 
professional men, or at the capital 
of a merchant or banker, but in 
many cases we should be left 
entirely dependent on what rich 
natives, of notorious but unascer- 
tained wealth and affluence, might 
be inclined to give as their return. 
Now it is idle to expect that any 
native would think it a duty to 
assist the State on such a subject, 
or that he would hesitate for one 
second about making false returns. 
All over India the suppressio veri 
costs not one pang to the conscience. 
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To appoint a quorum of natives to 
assess each other would merely re- 
sult in their playing into each 
other’s hands, or in the sudden 
affluence of the assessors, to whom 
the assigned duty would bring a 
rare and rich harvest.. Nor does 
other agency for collecting the ne- 
cessary information exist in very 
many parts of India. Nowhere are 
the statistics of a population so hard 
to discover. In no country is 
inquiry into the private affairs of 
individuals or classes so likely to 
lead to misapprehension, to end in 
failure, or to excite discontent. In 
England men pay, however unwil- 
lingly, from motives of conscience, 
of patriotism, of duty. The tender 
point of a native’s conscience, in 
matters of payment of money under 
any circumstances, has yet to be dis- 
covered. As regards patriotism, the 
virtue is either extinct, or never had 
any existence ; and men who have no 
notion of combining to resist foreign 
domination, but give it a sleepy 
acquiescence, provided their social 
feelings be not outraged, are, by 
parity of reasoning, not the men to 
combine in actively aiding and 
supporting an alien rule. We may, 
in India, be feared, disliked, or 
tolerated; but we must not look 
for ardent affection or active sup- 
port. As to duty, in all ordinary 
times, when men are not forced to 
choose between one side and the 
other, a native’s idea of duty is to 

ive as little and to get as much as 

e can. 

We conceive that an income-tax 
can end in nothing but discredit and 
failure. Natives willnotdisclosetheir 
real position, and we cannot compel 
a disclosure. To appeal to their 
honour would be simply ridiculous. 
To invite, by rewards, the aid of 
detectives and informers, would de- 
moralize a population whose moral- 
ity is already at a low ebb. To 
organize an agency on the part of 
Government, with authority to de- 
mand or compel statistics, would 
excite a sullen feeling all over the 
country, or would enrich the posse 
of agents without enriching the 
State. In every point of view we 
consider an income-tax to be hope- 
less. A vigorous Nawab or native 
Viceroy would have solved a prob- 
lem of this kind by sending for a 
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dozen of the richest men under his 
government, and simply confining 
or torturing them until the requisite 
sums were paid down. We are in 
India some little way in advance of 
such a vigorous exhibition of abso- 
lute power, and we are yet far 
behind that purer and milder state 
of society where weekly announce- 
ments are made through the public 
papers that A. B., or X. Y. Z., 
stricken by conscience, has paid in 
his dues of income-tax to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The bill which Mr. Harington has 
introduced to the Legislative Council 
at Calcutta, and which has been re- 
ferred to a select committee, has for 
its object the Taxation of Bankers, 
Merchants, and Trades and Profes- 
sions. That the latter do not contri- 
bute, and that they ought to con- 
tribute, is what we have been arguing 
above. The bill will no doubt pass in 
some shape and with certain modifi- 
cations; but we must object strongly 
to the principle which would exempt 
all the servants of Government from 
the proposed tax on professions, 
while the servants of companies or 
individuals are to be liberally as- 
sessed. The day for class privi- 
leges has passed away. Nor do 
we think the classification of the 
bankers or merchants eminently 
happy; and we have yet to see by 
what machinery and under what 
— to defaulters the tax is to 

e collected. The rough estimate 
of the proceeds is given at one mil- 
lion and a half per annum. Indian 
industry can bear this with ease, but 
the point is—will it be realized P 

It will be said that it is easy to 
knock down or to start objections, 
but not so easy to build up. Still 
we have indicated the salt and the 
stamps as sources of additional re- 
venue, and the sea customs the 
Government of India has already 
taken means to increase, the only 
objection to the measure being that 
the burdens will fall on Europeans 

uite as much as on natives—on the 

uropeans who bore the brunt of 
the unequal struggle, losing rela- 
tives, homes, friends, and fortunes 
in the trial, and not on the natives, 
who exhibited virulent hostility or 
stood aloof with folded hands. 

There are, however, some fresh 
objects of taxation which are well 
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worth a trial. Tobacco, as well as 
salt, is an object of universal con- 
sumption. When a native gets up 
in the morning, or is tired or 
heated, he has recourse to his 
hookah. It is a luxury which has 
become a necessary with high and 
low. It would be impossible, under 
a well-organized system, for the 
tobacco plant to escape detection, 
either in the field or in the shop. 
There are two or three ways in 
which such a tax might be raised. 
One would be to license the right 
to grow the plant. But for ‘this 
the agency of a large number of 
native officials must be employed, 
to scour large tracts of country, and 
to pounce on every plot of ground 
wer tobacco cultivation. A second 
method would be to allow no tobacco 
to be sown, grown, and dried, ex- 
cept on account of Government, and 
to introduce the whole machinery 
of agents, storehouses, driers, and 
packers, exactly as we now have in 
the monopoly of opium, into certain 
tobacco-growing districts, making a 
selection of the most favourable 
localities, and barring all cultivation 
absolutely in all others. But the 
introduction of such an elaborate 
system would be attended with a 
great outlay, and the prohibition to 
cultivate in particular districts 
would enhance the cost of the article 
when transported to such places 
from a distance, and the tax would 
= with ror unequal force. 
Vhat is required is a speedy re- 
plenishing of the Exchequer, with 
as little of outlay amd as little of 
hardship. as possible. The third, 
and it seems to us the simplest, 
method is to tax or license all shops 
or warehouses where dried tobacco 
is sold wholesale or retail. The 
article, like all others of national 
consumption, is sold only in bazaars 
or in open markets. The clusters 
of well-raised and decent native 
houses, which are dignified by the 
title of bazaars, are well known to all 
the officials of every district. Shops 
are butrarely found scattered through 
the purely agricultural villages. The 
times and places of sale can be 
ascertained with comparative ease, 
with a moderate degree of activity 
and care on the part of the servants 
of Government, with severe fines 
imposed on sale without license, 












and, perhaps as a necessity in this 
case, with suitable rewards to those 
who inform against unlicensed 
dealers, a very important addition 
would be soon made to the revenue. 
The sale of the article is, we say, 
confined to particular places, and 
kept in the hands of certain castes, 
so that there is less fear that the 
sale would disappear from well- 
known bazaars, and reappear unex- 
pectedly in strange hands in others. 
A mere license is free from the 
character of inquisitiveness which 
natives attach to a tax on incomes, 
or on heads or houses, such as has 
once or twice in our Indian history, 
at Benares and Bareilly, produced 
serious disturbance. It has also the 
merit of being indirect as regards 
the masses, and it would come home 
to every one. 

Were this attempt once success- 
ful, we think that further attempts 
might easily be made to extend the 
system of licensing to trades, shops, 
and dealings in other articles. Not 
one of these proposed taxes need 
last a day longer than the impera- 
tive necessities of the Treasury shall 
demand. It would also be extremely 
conducive to the peaceful adminis- 
tration of the Empire were no single 
individual permitted to carry arms 
without a license. The disarming 
of the population has been vigo- 
rously carried out in some provinces, 
but we wish to see the carrying of 
arms without license made penal 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. India, ready to bristle 
with guns and pikes and artillery, 
concealed in wells and jungles, will 
to us, in peace, never be anything 
but a source of anxiety. And the 
Indian population, were it all armed 
to the teeth, will, on the other hand, 
never give us any effective aid 
against any invasion of Calmucks or 
Cossacks. 

It has also been proposed to esta- 
blish a tax on marriages, as well as 
on successions. It is true that every 
one marries in India, and many 
more than once ; and that marriages 
are generally matters of notoriety, 
at which sums are squandered far 
beyond the ordinary means of the 
bridegrooms. But considering the 
interference with social and religious 
usages which such a tax would en- 
tail, and the delicate nature of the 
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subject, as well as the probabilities 
of serious discontents, we should 
hope that this tax would not be 
attempted until all other resources 
had failed. A succession, like a 
legacy duty, has many recommen- 
dations in its favour. The call is 
made on men flushed with the ful- 
filment of their expectations, and 
—s then less unwilling to dis- 

urse than at any other period of 
their lives. In successions to landed 
estates, the rate payable on an as- 
cending scale can be easily ascer- 
tained. In successions to personal 
or moveable property, or to profit- 
able trade or business, the rate 
would be more guesswork, and the 
subject of the tax more liable to 
concealment and fraud. But we 
believe that natives might be made 
to understand that their only safety 
lay in a regular and prompt tender, 
by affixing heavy penalties to cases 
of delayed notice of succession. A 
tender of money on such occasions 
would be not dissonant from the 
Oriental notion of muzzurs. A pre- 
sent from an inferior to a superior 
on gala days is a matter of active 

rinciple in the East; and nothing 
but the rigid and unswerving in- 
tegrity of the services, both civil 
and military, has prevented the fre- 
quent acceptance of offerings made 
by individuals with a view to their 
own private ends. Were a deter- 
mined and vigorous Government to 
insist on a succession duty from all 
its subjects of a certain rank, posi- 
tion, or means of livelihood, and to 
announce its readiness to compound 
for minute and troublesome in- 
quiries on payment of a certain 
sum down, visiting recusancy with 
fines, or forfeiture of the propert 
in gross cases of deliberate conceal- 
ment, we are tolerably confident 
that considerable yearly additions 
might be made to the revenue. 
The tax would only require that 
determination, combined with tact 
and persuasion, which so many of 
the servants of the Old East India 
Company know so admirably how 
to display. 

A considerable increase to the in- 
come of the State may also be ex- 
pected from public works: directly, 
from works of irrigation, such as 
the Great Ganges Canal, the canal 
in the Bari Doab—the Madras ani- 
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cuts, as they are technically termed 
—and others; and indirectly, from 
the railways, which, though retarded 
by climate and by the mutiny, are 
yet advancing at a steady pace, 
which promises to girdle the Indian 
peninsula in a space of four or five 
years more. But the truth is that 
these additions will come in but 
slowly, and that there is ample room 
for another mutiny between that 
time and the present. To speak 
plainly, the greatest help to the 
finances, as well as the greatest re- 
lief to the mind of the administra- 
tive statesman, must come from the 
reduction in the huge, irregular, 
expensive, fickle, faithless, and un- 
necessary Native army. 
No taxes that we can lay on the 
people, none that industry could 
ear or trade could despise; no re- 
ductions that we could ee for in 
other departments, were we to grind 
the working men down to a bare 
subsistence, would afford onequarter 
the relief to the Exchequer that 
may be expected when the Native 
army is reduced within proper 
limits. At present we have a huge 
army of regular and irregular levies, 
and a half-disciplined force of mili- 
tary police. Fifty or sixty thousand 
Europeans holding the forts and 
magazines, and keys of the country, 
with a Native army of twenty-five, 
or at most thirty seemed troops, 
ought to be ample to maintain the 
country in peace and quiet. The 
length to which this paper has ex- 
tended renders it inexpedient to 
commence a discussion of the foot- 
ing on which the permanent military 
establishment of the Queen of India 
should be placed; but one thing 
may be predicated without dogma- 
tism, which is, that we shall have no 


guarantee for lasting ony 


until the important cities of India 
are connected by railroads; until 
the turbulent and excitable popula- 
tions of India are left with nothing 
but clubs and sticks; and until 
a compact and well organized 
force of Europeans be ready to 
more at an hour’s notice to com- 
bine with a Native army of reason- 
able proportions, in order to put 
down popular disaffection, or can 
hold in check or annihilate the 
Native army itself. Twenty com- 
mittees, sitting for twenty years 
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each, will teach us no deeper lesson 
than the events of 1857. The Ben- 
gal army, though the work of dis- 
banding has commenced, was this 
year as large as the old army. The 
Sikhs loudly boast that they re- 
covered the Empire for us. The 
condition of the Bombay army was, 
we know, unsound. The army of 
Madras, considering what it has to 

rotect, is ridiculously out of all 

ue proportion. We can preserve 
intact the rights of the officers, and 
find plenty of employment and use 
for them. What we wish to be rid 
of are Pandies in any shape, or in 
large masses. 

In concluding this paper we must 
make some allusion to the condition 
of the Civil Service, the large sala- 
ries of which have been repeatedly 
quoted as capable of reduction. The 
service is well paid, and successive 
Governors-General have borne un- 
qualified testimony to its complete 
efficiency ; while in the late muti- 
nies many a civilian dropped the 
pen which he had wielded with 
ability, to take up the sword and to 
wield it as well. Necessity, how- 
ever, has no law; and in canvassing 
the possibilities of relief to the 
Treasury, the Secretary of State 
may not unnaturally consider the 
Civil Service as too highly paid. 
We have, however, lately seen some 
figures and statistics which show 
that the various members of that 
service are not too highly paid for 
the revenue which they collect, the 
interests which they watch over, 
and the size of the districts which 
they rule. On the contrary, the 
proportion of the salaries to the 
work and to the wealth of the In- 
dian provinces, is considerably less 
than in Ceylon or in any other 
Crown colony whatever. It may be 
urged, too, that it would be ex- 
tremely hard to visit either civilian 
or officer with a reduction of salary 
as a reward for gallant exposure of 
life, limb, and property, and to 
make them suffer for a rebellion 
which they contributed to quell. 
Such men have devoted themselves 
to India at an early age, and at 
best can only hope to retire thence 
after between twenty-five and thirty 
years of active service, with a mode- 
rate competence. Fortunes are 
made no longer; and any heavy re- 
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duction pressing on the service in ge- 
neral will seriously curtail the power 
to retire and the prospects of inde- 
pendence. Eventhe pensionof £1000 
a year to which menare entitled after 
twenty-five years’ service, is two- 
thirds provided by deductions from 
the salary of each individual, and 
by the contributions of members who 
die after long service without ever 
claiming their pensions. Nothing 
is more erroneous than to suppose 
that, of the sum of £1000 the 
Government pays even one-half. 

The contributions of Government 
at this moment, and for some years 

past, average for each person only 

£291. With regard, then, to re- 

ductions, Lord Stanley, whose con- 

duct at the head of Indian affairs 

has.on most occasions been beyond 

praise, declared in his place that 

such reductions ought to be pro- 

spective, and that you could not 

touch vested interests and guaran- 

teed rights. Any such attempt 

would indeed be a grievous injustice 

to the old servants whom the Direc- 

tors nominated; and, in a greater 

measure, to the new men who were 

first invited, just five years ago, by 

tempting offers and in glowing lan- 

guage, to compete for places which 

would make them honourably inde- 

pendent for life. 

Reductions in particular offices 
are being made as opportunities 
occur; but if men of education and 
integrity are to be procured for the 
Indian service, we believe that no 
more vital error could be committed 
than a general lopping away of 
emoluments. We speak with a view 
to prospective measures, and on this 
point one fact is worth a dozen pro- 
phecies. Against the repeated and 
deliberate assertions, that fit persons 
can be secured for India at a cheaper 
rate—that the sons of gentlemen are 
ready to jump at life service in the 
East—we will set the following re- 
sult of offers made to society at 
large by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. We take our statistics from 


an article in the Times of the 19th 
of May last. Twenty appointments 
to the Indian Civil Service being 
thrown open for competition, the 
number of competitors was sixty- 
five. Now we all know what each 
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of these men must have been told 
about the noble field for talent and 
the splendid rewards of the East, 
and how many more must have re- 
fused to listen to such offers. About 
the same time eight writerships in 
the. Indian department in agian 
the salary of which rose from £80 
to the magnificent sum of £200 a 
year, were thrown open, and at- 
tracted no less than 339 compe- 
titors—eight from the universities, 
sixty-two from the public schools, 
and all ‘the sons of naval and mili- 
tary officers, clergymen, barristers, 
solicitors, clerks, physicians, sur- 
geons, merchants, farmers, and ar- 
tificers.” Argument on these com- 
parative results would be super- 
fluous. Men will do anything at 
home rather than face exile, heat, 
separation, loss of friends and of 
health, to be abused and misappre- 
hended when working like slaves in 
India, to be ignored utterly when at 
length they return home. 

No saving in finance will com- 
pensate for the lack of talent or for 
the loss of integrity which would 
follow inevitably on a less attractive 
service. The money that must be 
had can best be procured by in- 
creasing taxes already in existence, 
and by making trade, industry, and 
commerce, now untaxed, to con- 
tribute their dues, as well as by 
reductions in a cumbrous and un- 
wieldy army which has cost us one 
fearful sacrifice and may rear its 
head to cost us a second. Nor is it 
impossible to restore the credit of 
the Indian Government which the 
mutinies and financial mismanage- 
ment have somewhat rudely shaken. 
Indian insolvency.is at present only 
a bare possibility, but in that event 
England could hardly repudiate the 
debt of the Company without en- 
dangering her hold on the Empire 
and dishonouring her fair name. 
The surest way to obviate any such 
unpleasant contingency would be for 
the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 
the payment of interest on the debt, 
which it can do now with ease and 
dignity, and without danger; and 
which in an insolvency, the pro- 
babilities whereof are increased by 
its recusancy, it could not refuse to 
do without discredit and shame. 
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Cuarter XXX. 
‘a4 BIDE ACROSS A COUNTRY.’ 


N the day during which the 
events recorded in our last chap- 

ter were taking place, the good sorrel 
horse, with the instinctive sagacity 
peculiar to his kind, must have been 
aware that some trial of his mettle 
was imminently impending. Never 
before in the whole course of his 
experience had the same care been 
bestowed on his feeding, watering, 
and other preparations for an ap- 
inted task; never before had 
ymocke so minutely examined the 
soundness of every strap and buckle 
of his appointments, inspected so 
rigidly the state of his shoes, or 
fitted the bit in his mouth and the 
links of his curb-chain with such 
judicious delicacy. Horses are 
eenly alive to all premonitory 
symptoms of activity, and the sor- 
rel’s kindling eye and dilated nostril 


showed that he was prepared to 
sustain his part, whatever it might 
be, in the impending catastrophe. 
Dymocke, too, had disearded the 
warlike air and pompous bearing 
which he usually affected; he had 
eonsiderably shortened his cus- 


tomary morning draught, and as 
he was well known to be a man of 
few words and an austere de. 
meanour, none of his fellow-servants 
dared take upon themselves to 
question him when he left the 
stable-yard in a groom’s ordinary 
undress, and rode the sorrel care- 
“— out as it were for an airing. 

‘ Patrolling!’ quoth Dymocke to 
himself, as > emerged from the 
i and espied at no great 

istance two well-mounted dragoons 
pacing along the crest of a rising 
ground, and apparently keeping 
vigilant watch over the valley of the 
Nene below. ‘A picket!’ he added 
with a grim leer, and a pat on his 
horse’s neck, as the sun glinted back 
from a dozen of carbines and the 
same number of steel breastplates 
drawn up near a clump of trees, 
where the officer in command flat- 


tered himself he was comer hid- 
den from observation. ‘ Well,they’ve 
no call to say nothing to me,’ was 
his concluding remark as he jogged 
quietly down towards the river-side, 
affecting as much as possible the air 
and manner of a groom training a 
horse about to run for some valuable 
stake—a process sure to meet with 
the sympathies of Englishmen, 
whatever might be their class and 
creed, and one which even the most 
rigid Presbyterian would be un- 
willing to embarrass or interrupt. 

It was a good stake, too, that the 
sorrel was about to run for—a stake 
of Life and Death, a match against 
Time, with the course marked out 
by Chanee, and the winning-post 
sean by Destiny. The steed was 
sound and trim, his condition ex- 
cellent, his blood irreproachable : 
to use the language of Newmarket, 
would he stay the distance and get 
home ? 

There was a marshy meadow by 
the river's brink, which even at this 
dry season of the year was moist and 
cool, grateful to the sensations of 
horse and rider. As the sorrel ap- 
proached it he snorted once or twice, 
erected his ears, and neighed long 
and loudly. The neigh was answere 
in more directions than one, for 


. dragoons were patrolling the road 


in pairs, and no less than two out- 
posts of cavalry were distinctly 
visible. It seemed as though the 
war had broken out afresh. Dy- 
mocke rode quietly round and round 
the meadow, apparently attending 
solely to his horse, and an inde- 
fatigable angler, who ought ere this 
to fave caught every fish in the 
Nene, looked up in a startled man- 
ner for an instant, and resumed his 
sport with redoubled energy and 
perseverance. 

Meanwhile a goodly cavalcade 
was approaching the half-ruined 
bridge of Brampton, which here 
spanned the Nene, and which, 
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although impassable to carriages, 
admitted of the safe sone of 
equestrians riding in single file. 
Bit and bridle rang merrily as the 
troop wound downwards to the 
river side; feathers waved, scarfs 
and cloaks floated gaudily in the 
breeze, and gay apparel glistened 
bright in the summer sun. It was 
the King and his courtiers bound 
for their afternoon’s amusement at 
Boughton, discoursing as they rode 
along on every topic save the one 
that my canyon. in each man’s heart, 
with that mixture of gay sarcasm 
and profound reflection which was 
80 rome to the sovereign’s taste, 
and hazarding opinions with that 
happy audacity stopping short of 
freedom which always met with en- 
eouragement from the kindly dis- 
positions of the Stuarts. 

It seemed to be no captive mo- 
narch surrounded by his gaolers that 
reined his good horse so gallantly 
in front of the trampling throng; 
not one of his royal ancestors in 
the plenitude of his power could 
have been treated with greater 
outward show of respect than was 
Charles by the attendants who spied 
his most secret actions, and the 
commissioners who were employed 
by the Parliament to deprive him 
of his personal liberty. Old Lord 
Pembroke, riding on his right hand 
a little in rear of the King, bowed 
his venerable head to his horse’s 
mane at every observation of his 
sovereign. The Lords Denbigh and 
Montague, with the ceremonious 
ed which they had acquired years 

fore at Whitehall, remained at 
the precise distance prescribed by 
eyes from the person of royalty, 
and conversed when spoken to with 
the ready wit of courtiers and the 
frank bearing of English noblemen. 
Doctor Wilson as physician, and 
Mr. Thomas Herbert as groom of 
the bedchamber in waiting, made 
up the tale of the King’s personal 
attendants, whilst servants with led 
horses and one or two yeomen of 
the guard, completed the cavalcade. 

No armed escort surrounded the 
King, no outward display of phy- 
sical force seemed to coerce his will 
or fetter his actions ; yet the Par- 
liament had chosen their emissaries 
so well that for all their decorous 
Observances and simulation of 
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respect, with the exception of Her- 
bert, not an inhabitant of Holmby 
House, from the earl in the presence 
to the scullion in the kitchen, but 
was more or less a traitor to his 
sovereign. 

Charles beckoned his groom of 
the bedchamber to ride up along- 
side, and old Lord Pembroke fell 
respectfully to the rear. It might 
have been remarked, however, that 
Montague immediately spurred on 
and remained within earshot. Her- 
bert was a favourite with the mo- 
narch. His affectionate disposition 
was not proof against that fascina- 
tion which Charles undoubtedly 
exercised over those with whom he 
came in daily contact, and a simi- 
larity of tastes and habits, a con- 
geniality of disposition between 
master and servant, each being of a 
speculative temperament deeply im- 
bued with melancholy, laid the 
foundation of a friendship which 
seems to have been a consolation to 
the one in the darkest hours of 
adversity, the pride and glory of the 
other to the latest day of his life. 

‘What sayest thou, Master Her- 
bert?’ said Charles, laying his hand 
familiarly on the neck of his ser- 
vant’s horse as he paced slowly 
down towards the bridge. ‘Did 
not the Stoics aver that the wise 
man is alone a king? and was not 
their ideal of wisdom the nil admi- 
rari of the satirist? Did they not 
hold that it was a quality which 
made its possessor insensible to 
pain or pleasure, pity or anger; 
alike impervious to the sunshine of 
opens as immovable by the 
storms of adversity; that the wise 
man knew neither hope nor fear, 
neither tears nor laughter; that he 
was essentially all-in-all to himself, 
and from his very nature equally a 
pores. a priest, a cobbler, and a 


‘Even so, your Majesty,’ an- 
swered Herbert; ‘and it has always 
appeared to me that the ox browsin 
contentedly in his pasture, satisfie 
to eat and drink, and ruminate and 
die, approaches more nearly to the 

hilosopher’s ideal of wisdom, than 

tes with his convictions of the 

future, and Plato with his specula- 
tions on the soul.’ 

‘Right, Master Herbert,’ an- 
swered the King, a losing 

NWN 
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himself as was his wont in the 
labyrinth of abstract discussion 
which he delighted to provoke. 
‘The two schools of ancient philo- 
sophy arrived, but by different 
paths, at the same destination. 
“Eat and drink,” urges the Epi- 
curean, “for to-morrow you die.” 
“Rest and ponder,” quoth the Stoic, 
“for there is no reality even in life.” 
Either maxim is directly opposed to 
the whole apparent scheme of the 
natural world. The one would im- 
press you with the uselessness of 
sowing your grain; the other con- 
vince you of the absurdity of — 
ing your harvest. Did either really 
prevail among men, the world could 
scarce go on a year. 

‘Doth it not show us that without 
the light of revelation, our own in- 
trinsic blindness leads us but farther 
and farther into error? That man, 
with all his self-sufficient pride, is 
but a child in leading-strings at his 
best; that he must have his hopes 
and fears, his tears and smiles, like 
a child; and that though he wince 
from the chastening Hand, it deals 
its stripes in mercy, after all. Yet, 
Herbert, have I often found it in 
my heart to envy these callous 
natures, too. Would that I could 
either place complete reliance on 
Heaven, or steel myself entirely 
against the anxieties and affections 
of earth. Would that I could keep 
down the turbulent heart that rises 
in wrath against the treatment it 
feels it has not deserved; that longs 
so wearily for the absent, that aches 
so painfully for the dead, that can- 
not stifle its repinings for the past, 
nor cease to hope in a future which 
becomes every day darker and more 
threatening. No tidings, and yet 
no tidings,’ proceeded the King in a 
lower voice, and musing as it were 
aloud, whilst his large eyes gazed 
far ahead into the horizon; ‘and 
‘on letters may have been sent, may 

ave been intercepted. I am so 
watched, sosurrounded. Still there 
might be means. There are loyal 
hearts left in England, though many 
are lying cold. Alas, it is a weary, 
weary world! Yonder is a happ 
man, Herbert, if you will,’ added 
Charles, brightening up, and once 
more addressing his conversation to 
his companion. ‘ He has not a-care 
for aught but the business in hand. 


He is a Stoic, a king, a cobbler— 
what you will. Good faith! he 
should be a successful fisherman at 
the worst: I have watched him for 
the last ten minutes as we rode 
along. Doth he see kings andcourts 
every day that he hath not once 
lifted his head from his angle to 
observe us, or is he indeed the sage 
of whom we have been talking—the 
‘sutor bonus et solus formosus, et est 
rex? 

As the King spoke he pointed to 
an angler who, having taken up a 
ne on Brampton-bridge, had 

een leaning there immovable, un- 
disturbed by the noise of the ri 
proaching cavaleade, and apparently 
totally devoid of the two sentiments 
of admiration and curiosity which 
the neighbourhood of a sovereign 
is accustomed to provoke. 

The man seemed deaf or stupid. 
He remained leaning against the 
broken parapet, apparently uncon- 
scious of everything but his rod and 
line, which he watched vigilantly, 
with his hat drawn over his brows, 
and his cloak muffling his face to 
the eyes. 

Lord Montague pressed forward 
to bid the angler stand out of the 
way, and leave room for Royalty to 
pass; but the King, who was an 
admirable horseman, edged his 
lordship so near the undefended 
brink of the half-ruined bridge, that 
Montague was fain to fall back 
with a bow and an inward thanks- 
giving that he was not overhead in 
the river. Etiquette forbade any 
one else to ride in front of the 
Sovereign, and Charles was conse- 
quently at the head of the party, 
who now defiled singly across the 
bridge. 

The angler’s back was turned, 
and he fished on without looking 
round, 

‘ By your leave, good man,’ quoth 
Charles, who, though somewhat 
haughty, particularly since his re- 
verses, with his nobility, was ever 
courteous and good-humoured to 
those of humbler birth; ‘there is 
scant room for us both, and the 
weakest, well we know, must go to 
the wall.’ While the King spoke, 
his knee, as he sat in the saddle, 
touched the back of the preoccupied 
fisherman. 

The latter started and turned 
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round; quick as thought he thrust 
a small packet into his Majesty’s 
hand, and almost with the same 
movement flung himself upon his 
knees at the royal stirrup in a 
paroxysm of pretended agitation 
and diffidence as unreal as the negli- 
gence for which it affected to atone, 

Rapid as was the movement, it 
sufficed for Charles to recognise his 
trusty adherent. He crumpled the 
paper hurriedly into his glove. 

‘Faithful and true!’ he whis- 
pered, ‘save thyself!’ and added 
aloud, for the edification of his at- 
tendants, ‘ Nay, good man! we ex- 
cuse thy rudeness on account of thy 
bodily infirmity. Look that thou 
be not trodden down by less skilful 
riders and less manageable steeds.’ 

As he spoke the King passed on 
to the other side, followed by all 
his attendants save only the Lord 
Montague, who had turned back 
to give directions to a patrol of the 
Parliamentary cavalry which had 
arrived at the bridge at the same 
moment as the Koyal cavalcade, and 
had drawn up to pay the military 
compliments due to a sovereign. 

The patrol, consisting of two 
efficient-looking dragoons, were re- 
markably well-mounted, and armed, 
in addition to sword and pistols, 
with long deadly carbines. They 
listened attentively to Lord Mon- 
tague’s directions; and while his 
lordship rode off in pursuit of the 
King and his party, scanning the 
fisherman as he passed him witha 
strange look of malicious triumph, 
each soldier unslung his carbine, 
and shook the powder carefully up 
into its pan. 

The King looked back repeatedly, 
as he rose the hill, in the direction 
of Boughton. Once he beckpned 
Lord Montague to ride alongside 
of him. 

‘We thought we had lost your 
good company, my lord,’ quoth his 
Majesty; ‘ what made you turn back 
down poe by Brampton Mill ?’ 

_ ‘I dropped my glove, your Ma- 
jesty,’ replied the nobleman, scarcely 
concealing a smile. 

* Whoever picks it up, my lord, 
will find a bitter enemy!’ answered 
Charles; and he spoke not another 
word till he reached the great gates 
of Lord Vaux’s hospitable hall. 

Meanwhile the angler, resuming 
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his occupation, fished steadily on, 
glancing ever and anon at the re- 
treating troop of horsemen who ac- 
companied the King. When the 
last plumed hat had disappeared 
over the verge of the acclivity, he 
took his rod to pieces with a deep 
sigh of relief; and exchanging his 
slow listless demeanour for one of 
resolutionandactivity, strode briskly 
away, with the air of a man who has 
performed a good day’s work, and 
is about to receive for the same a 
good day’s wages. 

He thought, now that he had ac- 
complished his task, he would linger 
about her residence and see Mary 
Cave once more—just once more— 
ere he went into exile again. He 
trusted none but the King had re- 
cognised him; and he had delivered 
his packet with such secresy and 
rapidity that he could not conceive 
it possible for any other eye to have 

erceived the movement. He little 

new Montague’s eagle glance. 
He little knew that, in spite of his 
disguise, he had been suspected for 
more than four-and-twenty hours, 
and that measures had already been 
taken for his capture. He would 
know it all time enough. Let him 
rest for a moment on the oo 
of his anticipated meeting with his 
ladye-love. The wished-for two 
minutes that were to repay the 
longings and misgivings of as many 
years, that he must live upon perhaps 
for another twelvemonth, and be 
grateful that he has had even sucha 
crumb of comfort for the sustenance 
of his soul. Strange hunger of the 
heart, that so little can alleviate, so 
much fails to satisfy! He walked’ 
swiftly on through the fragrant 
meadows, waving with their long 
herbage, and bright with buttercups 
and field-flowers ; his head erect, his 
eye gazing far into the horizon as is 
ever the glance of those who look 
forward and .not back. Bosville 
had still a future; he had not yet 
thoroughly learned the bitterest of 
all life’s lessons—to live only in the 
past. No; he was a man still, with 
a man’s trust and hope, a man’s 
courage and self-reliance, a man’s 
energy and endurance. He would 
want them all before the sun went 
down. Suddenly a shout smote 
upon his ear; a voice behind him 
called on him to stop and surrender. 
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Halting, and turning suddenly 
an he beheld a mounted trooper, 
the tramp of whose horse had been 
smothered in the long grass, close 
upon him ; another was nearing him 
from the riverside. Both had their 
carbines unslung, and even in the 
confusion of the moment he had 
time to perceive an expression of 
calm confidence on each man’s 
countenance, as though he was 
sure of his prey. For an instant 
his very heart seemed to tighten 
with a thrill of surprise and keen 
disappointment ; but it was not the 
first time by a good many that 
Humphrey had looked a catastrophe 
in the face, and in that instant he 
had time to think what he should 
do. Twenty yards in front of him 
grew a high luxuriant hedge; in 
that hedge was a gap fortified by a 
strong oaken rail. The foremost 
horseman’s hand was almost on his 
shoulder when he dashed forward 
and cleared it ata bound. Accus- 
tomed to make up his mind in a 
moment, his first idea was to run 
under shelter of the fence down to 
the river, and place the stream 
between himself and his pursuers, 
trusting that neither heavily-armed 
trooper would choose to risk man 
and horse in deep water. Alas, on 
the opposite bank he spied another 
patrol gesticulating to his comrades, 
and watching for him should he 
attempt to land. In the mean time 
his first pursuers, both remarkably 
well mounted, had ridden their 
horses boldly over the fence, and 
Were once more close upon his 
tracks. In another stride he must 
be struck down and made a prisoner! 
But, as is often the case, at the su- 

reme moment succour was at hand. 

ot twenty yards in front of the 
fugitive stood Hugh Dymocke, hold- 
ing the sorrel by the bridle. The 

ily old soldier had anticipated this 
catastrophe the whole morning, and 
was not to be taken unawares at the 
crisis. He had been watching the 
movements of the fisherman and the 
patrol, nor, except for a chance 
shot, had he much fear of the result. 
‘With a rush and a bound, like that 
of some stricken wild deer, Hum- 
phrey reached the sorrel and vaulted 
into the saddle. As he turned the 
horse’s head for the open meadow 
with a thrill of exultation and de- 


light, Dymocke let go the bridle 
and hurriedly whispered in his ear, 
‘God speed ye, master! Never 
spare him for pace ; he had a gallop 
yesterday, and he’s fit to run for a 
man’s life!’ 

Ere the sentence was finished they 
were a hundred yards off, and the 
good horse, flinging his head into 
the air and snatching wildly at his 
bridle, indulged in a few bounds and 
plunges in his gallop ere he settled 
down into the long sweeping stride 
his rider remembered so well. 

With a bitter curse and a shrewd 
blow from the butt of his carbine, 
which Dymocke avoided like a 
practised tactician, the foremost 
trooper swept by the old soldier, 
calling to his comrade in the rear to 
secure him and take him to head 
quarters. Both were, however, so 
intent on the pursuit that Dymocke, 
greatly to his surprise, found him- 
self totally unnoticed, and walked 
quietly home with his asual air of 
staid gravity, reflecting, much to his 
own satisfaction, on the speed and 
mettle of his favourite and the pro- 
bable safety of his young master. 

And now the chase began in 
serious earnest. It was a race for 
life and death, and the competitors 
were well aware of the value of the 
stakes dependent on their own skill 
and the speed of the horses they 
bestrode. 

Each trooper knew that a large 
sum of money and speedy pro- 
motion would reward his capture of 
the Royalist, whom they had now 
seas’ in identifying. Each was 
mounted on a dhenekahi good horse 
whose powers he had often tested to 
the utmost, and each was moreover 
armed to the teeth, whilst the 
fugitive papas no more deadly 
weapon than the butt of his fishing- 
rod, which he had retained uncon- 
sciously in his hand. Being two to 
one they had also the great advan- 
- of being able to assist each 
other in the pursuit, and like grey- 
hounds coursing a hare, could turn 
the quarry wherever opportunity 
offered into each other's jaws. 
Despite of broken ground, of blind 
ditches choked with grass, and high 
leafy hedges rich in Midsummer 
luxuriance, through which they 
crashed, bruising a thousand fra- 
grant blossoms in their transit, they 
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os fiercely and recklessly on. All 
along the low grounds by Bramp- 
ton, where the rich meadows were 
divided by strong thorn fences, the 
constantly recurring obstacles com- 
pelled Humphrey, bold rider as he 
was, to diverge occasionally from a 
straight course, and this was an 
incalculable advantage to his two 
ursuers, who, by playing as it were 
into each other’s hands, were enabled 
to keep within sight and even within 
shot of the pursued, though the pace 
at which they were all going forbade 
any appeal to fire-arms, or indeed to 
~ weapons except the spurs. 
ut on emerging from the low 
grounds into a comparatively open 
country and rising the hill towards 
Brixworth the greater stride and 
—— of the sorrel began to tell. 
is condition, moreover, was far 
superior to that of the troopers, 
and it was with a glow of exulta- 
tion not far removed from mirth, 
that Humphrey, finding at last a 
hand to spare with which to caress 
his favourite, looked back at his 
toiling pursuers, whose horses were 
now beginning to show undoubted 
symptoms of having had enough. 
Even in mid-winter, when the 
leaves are off those formidable 
blackthorns, and the ditches, cleared 
of weeds and grass, yawn in all 
their naked avidity for the recep- 
tion and ultimate sepulture of the 
horse and his rider, it is no child’s 
play to cross one of these strongly- 
fenced Northamptonshire valleys. 
Aye, with all the fictitious excite- 
ment produced by the emulation of 
hunting, and the insatiable desire 
to be nearer and nearer still to that 
fleeting vision which, like happi- 
ness, is always just another stride 
beyond our reach; though the 
hounds are streaming silently away 
a field in front of us; though the 
good horse between our legs is 
fresh, ardent, and experienced ; 
though we have already disposed 
of our dearest friend on his best 
hunter at that last ‘double,’ and 
“are sanguine in our hopes of getting 
well over yonder strong rail, for 
which we are even now ‘ hardening 
our heart’ and shortening our 
stride; though we hope and trust 
we shall go triumphantly on, from 
fence to fence, rejoicing, and at last 
see the good fox run into in the 
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middle of a fifty-aecre grass field,— 
yet for all this we cannot but feel 
that when we have traversed two 
or three miles of this style of 
country, without prostration or 
mishap, we have effected no con- 
temptible feat of equitation, we 
have earned for the nonce a con- 
sciousness of thorough self-satis- 
faction intensely gratifying to the 
vanity of the human heart. And 
so perhaps it was one of the plea- 
santest moments of Humphrey’s 
life when he pulled the sorrel into 
a trot and looked back upon the 
vale below. The horse snorted and 
shook his head. He was only 
breathed by the gallop that had so 
distressed the steeds of the two Par- 
liamentarians. His master patted 
him fondly andexultingly once again. 
What a ride he had enjoyed! how 
the blood coursed through his veins 
with the anxiety, and the excite- 
ment, and the exercise. For two 
years he had not mounted what 
could be called a horse! certainly 
not one that could be compared 
with the sorrel. How delightful it 
was to feel his favourite bound 
under him as he used to do, once 
more! What a sensation to speed 
along those rich meadows, scannin 

fence after fence as he approach 

it, and flying over the places he had 
marked out, like a bird on the wing, 
to the unspeakable discomfiture of 
the dragoons toiling in his track. 
How galantie he had cleared the 
rivulet that the two soldiers had 
been forced to flounder through. 
Well for them that it had shrunk 
to its summer limits, or they would 
have been there still. And now in 
another mile or so he would be safe. 
His pursuers’ horses were too much 
exhausted even to continue on his 
track. They would soon lose all 
traces of him. Near Brixworth 
village was a cottage in which he 
had already passed two or three 
nights whilst waiting to fulfil his 
mission. Its owner was a veteran 
who had fought in his own troop 
at Edge-hill and Newbury, wh: 
would think little of imperilling 
his life for his old officer and King 
Charles. Arrived at the cottage, 
he would disguise himself again, 
and sending the sorrel out of the 
way, would lie hid till the search 
was past; he might then venture 
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a few miles from his hiding-place, 
and at last reach the sea-shore and 
embark scatheless for the Continent. 
In this manner, too, he would have 
a chance of seeing Mary once more 
before he departed. 

Trotting gently along, he was 
thus busily weaving the thread of 
his schemes and fancies, his hopes 
and fears, when, alas! the web was 
suddenly dispelled by a shot! The 
crafty Parliamentarians findin 
themselves completely outstrippe 
by the sorrel, and aware of a picket 
of their comrades stationed close 
under the village of Brixworth, had 
turned their attention to driving 
their quarry as much as possible 
towards the hill. In this they had 
been successful, and Humphrey’s 
line of flight had already brought 
him within a few hundred yards of 
the enemy’s post. As is often the 
case, however, their strict anxiety 
to preserve themselves unseen, had 
somewhat abated the vigilance of 
their look-out, and Bosville, acci- 
dentally changing his direction, 
narrowly escaped passing the neg- 
ligent picket without observation or 
interruption. 

But the veterans who pursued 
him were skilled in all the various 
practices of war ; the leading horse- 
man, quietly dismounting from his 
jaded steed, slowly levelled his car- 

ine, and took a long roving shot at 
the fast diminishing figure of the 
fugitive. The bullet whistled harm- 
lessly over Humphrey’s head, but 
the report roused the inattentive 
sentry in advance of the picket, 
and the well-known sound of a 
trumpet rang out within musket 
range, whilst a dozen horsemen 
emerging from a clump of trees not 
two hundred yards to his right, 
dashed forward at a gallop, with 
the obvious intention of intercept- 
ing or riding him down. 

Unarmed as he was, and notwith- 
standing the number of his foes, 
Humphrey never lost heart for a 
moment. 

‘Not trapped yet, my lads!’ he 
ground out between his teeth, as 
with a grim smile he caught the 


sorrel fast by the head, and urged 
him once more to his speed, reflect- 
ing with fierce exultation on the 
mettle and endurance of his favou- 
rite, still going fresh and strong be- 
neath him, and on the ‘neck-or- 
nothing’ nature of the chase, in 
which his only safety lay in placing 
some insurmountable obstacle be- 
tween himself and his pursuers. 

They, for their part, seemed de- 
termined to make every effort for 
his capture, dividing into parties 
so as to cover as large an extent of 
country as possible, and so prevent 
any attempt at turning or dodging 
on the part of the quarry, and 
forcing him by this means into a 
line of difficult and broken ground, 
such as must at last tell even on the 
power and stride of the indefati- 
gablesorrel. The two original pur- 
suers, moreover, whose horses had 
by this time recovered their wind, 
laboured on at a reduced pace 
along the low grounds, so that a 
diversion in that direction was im- 
possible. 

There was nothing for it but to 
go straight ahead, and straight 
ahead he went, laughing a strange 
wicked laugh to himself, as he 
thought of the Northern Water, no 
mean tributary to the Nene, which 
was even now gleaming in the dis- 
tance a mile or so in front of him, 
and reflecting that if he were once 
well over such a ‘ yawner’ as that, 
he might trot on and seek safety at 
his leisure, for not a dozen horses 
in England could clear it from 
bank to bank ! 

He trusted, nevertheless, that the 
sorrel was one of them. So he 
spared and nursed him as much as 
possible, choosing his ground with 
the practised eye of a sportsman, 
and bringing into use every one of 
the many methods which expe- 
rience alone teaches, and by which 
the perfect horseman can assist 
and ease his steed. At the pace he 
led his pursuers, he cared but little 
to be out of musket-shot, and he 
reserved all the energies both of 
himself and his horse for a dash at 
the Northern Water.* 


* A fair leap in the present day, when, under its later appellation of the 
‘Brixworth Brook,’ it spoils many a silk jacket, as the flower of the British army 
can testify, who, in their modern substitute for Tilt and Tournament, yclept *The 
Grand Military Steeple-Chase,’ plunge into its profound with a reckless haste truly 
edifying to the less adventurous civilian. 
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Down the hill they come at head- 
long pace: the troopers, espying 
Bosville’s object, now tax all their 
energies to catch him ere he can 
reach the brook, and spurs are 
plied and bridles shaken with all 
the mad recklessness of a neck- 
and-neck race. 

Humphrey’s spirits rise with the 
situation. He longs to give vent 
to his excitement in a wild ‘ hurrah!’ 
as a man does in a charge, but he is 
restrained from the fear of madden- 
ing his horse, already roused by 
the shouts and clatter behind him, 
and pulling harder than his wont. 
Were he to get the least out of his 
hand now it would be fatal. 

He steadies him gradually till 
within a hundred yards of the 
brink, and regardless of his fol- 
lowers’ close vicinity, pulls him 
back almost into a canter—then 
tightening his grasp on the bridle, 
and urging him with all the collec- 
tive energies of knee, and thigh, 
and loins, he sets him going once 
more, the horse pointing his small 
resolute ears, the rider marking 
with his eye a sedgy patch of the 
soundest ground from which he in- 
tends their effort shall be made. 

Straining on his bridle, the sorrel 
bounds high into the air, the 
waters flash beneath them, and 
or are landed safe on the far side 
with half a foot to spare! Hum- 
phrey gives a cheer now, and a 

earty cheer it is, in answer to 
the yell of rage and disappointment 
that rises from the baffled Parlia- 
mentarians. 

Was there ever man yet that 
could ‘leave well alone?’ Alas! 
that we should here have to record 
the only instance of bravado on the 
part of our hero during the whole 
of his perilous and adventurous 
career. What demon prompted 
him to waste the precious moments 
in jeering at a defeated foe? Hum- 
phrey could not resist the tempta- 
tion of. pulling up to wave an 
ironical ‘ farewell’ to his pursuers. 
The movement was fatal ; in making 
it, he turned his broadside to the 
enemy, and half a dozen carbines 
were discharged at him on the in- 
stant. One bullet truer than the 
rest found its home in the honest 
heart of the good sorrel. The 
horse plunged wildly forward, fell 
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upon his head, recovered himself— 
fell oace more, and rolling over his 
rider, lay quivering in the last 
convulsions of death. 

When Humphrey had extricated 
himself from the saddle and risen 
to his feet, he had no heart to make 
any further effort for his escape. 
He might perhaps have still had 
time to elude his enemies even on 
foot, but the strongest nature can 
only resist a given amount of dif- 
ficulty and disappointment. "Tis 
the last drop that bids the cup 
brim over, the last ounce that sinks 
the labouring camel in the sand. 

He was weak, too, from mental 
anxiety as from bodily privation, 
from the conflict of his feelings as 
from the harassing nature of his 
task. Brave, generous, hopeful as 
he was, something seemed to give 
way within him at this last stroke 
of fortune, and when his captors, 
after making a long circuit to cross 
over by a ford, arrived to take him 
prisoner, they found him sitting on 
the ground, with the sorrel’s head 
upon his knees, weeping like a 
woman or a child over the dead 
horse he had loved so well. 





Carrer XXXI. 
‘FOR THE KING!’ 


We left our honest friend Dy- 
mocke, with the sweep of the 
trooper’s carbine still whistling in 
his ears, sauntering quietly home- 
wards, his grim visage bespeaking 
more than usual satisfaction, his 
mental reflections sometimes rising 
into soliloquy, and taking much 
such a form as the following. 

‘Ah! Hugh! Hugh!’ quoth the 
old soldier, apostrophizing the in- 
dividual whom of all in the world 
he should have known best, ‘ there’s 
few of them can hold a candle to 
thee, old lad! when the tackle’s 
got fairly inacoil. Brave !—there’s 
plenty of ’em brave enough—least- 
ways there’s plenty of ‘em afraid 
not to seem so—but it’s discretion, 
lad, its discretion, that’s wanting ; 
and thankful ought thou to be, 
that thou’st gotten enough for 
thyself and the whole household. 
There’s not a man of ’em, now, 
could have managed this business, 
and not made a botch of it! Take 
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the old lord to begin with. 
He’d have gone threatening and 
petitioning, and offering money and 
what not, till the Major was blown 
just the same as if he’d had him 
cried in the market. That's the 
way with your quality; they can’t 
abide to see a thing stand simmer- 
ing; they must needs go shaking 
the frying-pan, and then they 
wonder that all the fat’s in the fire! 
‘ The women! I'll not deny but the 
women are keen hands at plotting 
and planning, and many’s the good 
scheme they hit upon, no doubt, 
but where they fail is in the doing 
of it. It’s “not now!” or “ I'm so 
frightened !” or a fit of crying just 
in the nick of time; and then the 
clock strikes, or the bell rings, and 
it’s too late. For the women must 
either wait too long, or else they'll 
not wait long enough, so it’s as well 
they wasn’t trusted to have any- 
thing to do with it. As for the 
steward, it’s my opinion he’s a 
rogue ! and a rogue was never good 
for anything yet that wanted a bit 
of ‘heart’ to set it straight; and 
the rest of ’em’s fools one bigger 
than another, there’s no gainsaying 
that. 

‘No! there was just one man that 
could do it, and he’s gone and done 
it. To think of the sense of the 
dumb animal, too! Never but once 
did he neigh the whole blessed 
morning, though there was his 
master fishing within a pistol-shot 
of him; and every time he came 
by the turn of the meadow, he laid 
his ears back, as much as to say “I 
see you! I am ready for you when 

ou want me.” Ready! I believe 
e was ready. I should know a 
good horse when I’m on him; but 
the way he came round the park 
with me yesterday afternoon—— 
Oh! it’s no use talking. A hawk’s 
one thing, and a round shot’s an- 
other ; but he’s the fastest horse in 
Northamptonshire at. this blessed 
moment, and well he need to be. 
St. George! to see the example he 
made of those two! and the Major 
sitting down upon him so quiet, 
the me I always told him I liked 
to see him ride, popping here, and 
popping there, with the horse as 
steady as a psalm-singer, and every 
yard they went the soldiers getting 
arther and farther behind. Well, 


the ladies will be best pleased to 
hear the Major's safe off, no doubt 
of that; and my pretty Faith, she 
wont cry her eyes out to see me 
come back in a whole skin—poor 
little woman! she hasn't the nerves 
of a hen. It was a precious coil, 
surely, and precious well I've got 
‘em alloutof it. There’s few things 
that can’t be done by a man of dis- 
cretion, ‘specially when he’s got the 
care of such a horse as that /’ 

Dymocke had arrived at home by 
the time he reached this conclusion. 
His self-satisfaction was unbounded. 
His triumph complete. It was well 
for him that his powers of vision 
were limited by distance—that he 
possessed no intuitive knowledge of 
the events of the day. It would 
have broken honest Hugh down alto- 
gether to know that the good sorrel 
was lying within four miles of him, 
down ere by the Northern 
Water, with a bullet through his 
heart. 

But the news he brought was 
right gladly received by every one 
of the anxious inhabitants of the 
old house at Boughton. 

‘Safe!’ shouted Sir Giles with a 
loud ‘ hurrah!’ that shook the very 
rafters of the hall. ‘Aye! safe 
enough, no doubt, with that good 
horse beneath him, if he did but 
get a fair start! We'll drink the 
sorrel’s health, my lord, this very 
night, after the King’s.’ 

‘Safe,’ echoed Lord Vaux ; ‘ deli- 
vered out of the jaws of death. 
Blood has been shed more than 
enough in these disastrous times, 
and I thank a merciful Providence 
that his young life has been a 

‘Safe,’ repeated Grace Allonby, 
with a sparkling glance at her 
father, and the old smile dimpling 
her triumphant face. ‘Far out of 
danger by this time, and perhaps 
not recognised, after all.’ ' 

‘Safe,’ whispered Mary Cave, 
keeping out of observation as much 
as possible, her hands clasped tight 
upon her bosom, and her eyes 
looking up to heaven, filled with 
tears. 

When the intelligence thusreached 
them, the party were assembled in 
the great hall immediately subse- 
quent to the King’s departure. 
Whilst honoured by the presence 
of Royalty, Dymocke had no op- 
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portunity of communicating with 
any of the family, and being, as he 
himself opined, a particularly dis- 
creet individual, he wisely abstained 
from dropping the slightest hint of 
his errand that might in any way 
ee his employers, or afford 
a clue to his connexion with the 
fugitive fisherman. 

ven Faith was not esteemed 
worthy of his confidence till he 
had made his report to her supe- 
riors; and to do her justice, that 
deserving damsel was so much 
taken up by the presence of Royalty, 
and her own multifarious duties of 
assisting to provide refreshments 
for the attendants who waited on 
the King, that the only notice she 
vouchsafed her admirer was a saucy 
inquiry as to whether ‘he had been 
courting all the morning?’ to which 
Hugh replied with a grim leer, ‘It 
was like enough, since he confi- 
— expected to be married next 
month ;’ whereat she blushed, and 
bade him ‘go about his business,’ 
returning with much composure to 
the prosecution of a demure flirta- 
tion, on which she had even now 
entered, with a solid and sedate 
yeoman of the guard. 

The King’s visit was short and 
ceremonious enough. His man- 
ner to Lord Vaux and Sir Giles 
Allonby was as gracious as usual, the 
few words he addressed to the 
young ladies kindly and paternal 
as his wont; but his Majesty was 
evidently pre-occupied and ill at 
ease! The intelligence he had that 
morning received from Mary ha- 
rassed and disturbed him, though 
indeed, somewhat to her surprise, 
he had made no further allusion 
to it, and indeed addressed but a 
few commonplace remarks to that 


~- 
t was evident to her that he was 
brooding over the threatened vio- 
lation of his personal liberty, which 
was in effect about to take place that 
same night, and that this apprehen- 
sion united with other causes tomake 
im very anxious and unhappy. 
The letter from the Queen, which 
Humphrey had delivered at such 
risk, was also unsatisfactory and dis- 
tressing. He had looked for this 
epistle for weeks, and when it came 
at last, behold! he had been 


happier not to have received it. 
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It is often thus with subjects as 
well as kings. 

Under these circumstances, 


Charles was unable, according to 
his custom, to forget all other con- 
siderations in the trifles on which 
he was immediately employed— 
could not as usual throw himself 
heart and soul into the fluctuations 
of the game, as though life offered 
no other interests than a bowl and 
bias—did not, even for the short 
half-hour of his relaxation, succeed 
in stifling the bitter consciousness 
that he was a prisoner, though a 


g. 

With his usual grave demeanour 
and mild dignified bearing, he 
layed one set with the old Earl of 

embroke and a few others of his 
suite, Lord Vaux and Sir Giles 
Allonby standing by to hand his 
Majesty the implements of the 
game, and then taking his leave 
with sad and gentle courtesy, the 
Monarch called ‘for his horses to 
depart, resisting his host’s humble 
entreaties that he would re-enter 
the house and partake of a collation 
ere he rode. 

Walking down the terrace to the 
gate at which his horses awaited 
him, accompanied by Lord Vaux 
and the two ladies, and followed at 
the prescribed distance by his per- 
eal attendants, a damask rose- 
tree, on which Mary had expended 
much time and care, caught the 
King’s attention, and elicited his 
admiration, tinged as usual with the 
fom ee melancholy that imbued 

is temperament. 

‘’Tis a fair tree and a fragrant,’ 
observed Charles, stopping in his 

rogress ; ‘grateful to those who, 
ike myself, love the simple beauties 
of a garden better than the ~~ 
and splendours of a Court. In 
faith, the husbandman’s is a happier 
lot than the king’s. Yet hath he, 
too, his anxieties and his disappoint- 
ments. Frosts nip the hopes of his 
earliest blossoms; and the pride 
even of successful maturity is but 
the commencement of decay.’ 

As the King spoke, Mary, from 
an impulse she could not resist, 

lucked the handsomest flower from 
its stem, and presented it to her 
Sovereign. He accepted it with 
the grave courtesy peculiar to him. 

Tf y we ever meet at Whitehall, 
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Mistress Mary,’ said Charles, with 
his melancholy smile, ‘ neither you 
nor I will forget the blood-red rose 
presented to me this day by the 
most loyal of all my loyal subjects. 
Had other hearts been true as yours,’ 
he added, in a low solemn voice, 
‘I had not been a mimic king, soon 
to lose even the shade and sem- 
blance of royalty.’ 

As he spoke, with a courtly 
obeisance he mounted his horse and 
departed, riding slowly and dejec- 
tedly, as thouzh loth to return to 
his Palace, where he already antici- 
pated the insults and humiliations 
to which he was about to be sub- 
jected. 

She coloured deeply with gratified 
pride, and a sense of duty strenu- 
ously and consistently fulfilled. 
Poor Mary! it was the last act of 
homage she was destined ever to 
pay the Sovereign in whose cause 
she would cheerfully have laid down 
her life. The damask-rose was 
fresh, and bright, and fragrant— 
the very type of beauty and pros- 
perity, and a worm was eating it 
away, silently and surely, at the 
core. ‘ 

After the King’s departure, how- 
ever, Dymocke’s intelligence was 
imparted to rejoice the hearts of 
the somewhat dejected Royalists. 
When people are thoroughly 
‘broken in,’ so to speak, and accus- 
tomed to misfortune, it is wonderful 
how small a gleam of comfort serves 
to shed a light upon their track, 
and dissipate the gloom to which 
they have become habituated. 
Everything goes by comparison, 
and a scrap of broken meat is a 
rich feast to a starving man; never- 
theless, the process of training to 
this enviable state is painful in the 
extreme. 

So the ladies sauntered out into 
the park, and enjoyed the balmy 
summer afternoon, and the luxuriant 
summer fragrance of leaf and blos- 
som, and the hum of the summer 
insects all astir in the warmth of 
June. Grace laughed out merrily, 
as she used to do years ago; and 
Mary’s step was lighter, her cheek 
rosier than it had been of late as 
they discoursed. The King’s visit, 
and the peculiarities of the cour- 
tiers, formed their natural topics of 
conversation ; but each lady felt a 


weight taken from her heart, and a 
sensation of inexpressible relief 
which had nothing to do with kings 
or courtiers, save in as far as the 
actions of those important person- 
ages affected the fortunes of one 
Major Humphrey Bosville. 

We must now return to that ad- 
venturous gentleman, gradually 
awakening toa sense of his situation 
as he sat on a raw-boned troop- 
horse between two stern-visaged 
Roundhead dragoons, his elbows 
strapped tight to his sides, his feet 
secured beneath his horse’s belly ; 
and notwithstanding such impedi- 
ments to activity, bia attempts to 
escape, if indeed any were practi- 
cable, threatened with instant death 
by his rigorous custodians. 

The Major accepted it as a com- 
pliment that not less than eight 
men and a sergeant were esteemed a 
sufficient force to secure the person 
of the unarmed fisherman. This 
formidable escort was commanded 
by his old acquaintance, ‘ Ebenezer 
the Gideonite,’ who still slung his 
carbine across his back in the 
manner that had once saved his life; 
and who, to do him justice, bore his 
old antagonist not the slightest 
malice for his own discomfiture on 
that occasion. It was composed, 
moreover, of picked men and 
horses from the very flower of the 
Parliamentary cavalry. 

Humphrey rode in the midst of 
them, and tried to recal his scattered 
senses, and realize the emergency 
of his present position. 

Weak and worn-out, we have 
already said that after his horse was 
shot he had fallen an easy prey to 
his pursuers. When brought before 
the officer in command of the party 
that had captured him, he was 
neither in a mood nor a condition 
to answer any questions that might 
be put. The subaltern’s orders, 
however, seemed sufficiently pe- 
remptory to absolve him from the 
vain task of cross-examining a 
fainting and unwilling prisoner. 
In the event of capturing a certain 
mysterious agent described, he was 
strictly enjoined to forward him at 
once to the Parliament, with as 
much secresy and dispatch as was 
consistent with the security of the 
captive. So after providing Hum- 
phrey with the food and drink of 
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which he stood so much in need, 
and suffering him to take a short 
interval of repose, whilst men were 
mustered and horses fed, the officer 
started prisoner and escort without 
delay on the road to London. 

Thus it came to pass that while 
Grace Allonby and Mary Cave were 
taking their afternoon stroll through 
the park at Boughton, Humphrey 
Bosville and his escort were winding 
slowly down the hill on the high road 
to the metropolis. 

The Major's eye brightened as he 
caught sight of their white dresses, 
and recognised the form of the 
woman he had loved so long and so 
dearly. He started with an in- 
voluntary gesture that brought the 
hands of his guardians to trigger 
and sword-hilt. Although at a dis- 
tance, it was something to see her 
just once again. 

The ladies were turning home- 
wards when, startled by the tramp 
of horses, both were aware of an 
armed party advancing in their im- 
mediate vicinity. An unconscious 
presentiment prompted each at the 
same moment to stop and see the 
troop pass by. The captive’s heart 
leapt within him as he rode near 
enough to scan every lineament of 
the dear. face he might never hope 
to look upon again. 

‘They have a prisoner!’ exclaimed 
Mary, turning as white as her dress. 
‘God’s mercy! it is Humphrey.’ 

Not another word did either 
speak. They looked blankly in 
each other’s faces, and Grace burst 
into a flood of tears. 


Cuarter XXXII. 
‘THE BEGINNING OF THE END.’ 


The soft June night sank peace- 
fully upon Holmby Palace, with 
all its conflicting interests, all its 
complications of intrigue and trea- 
chery, as it sank upon the yeoman’s 
adjoining homestead, and the shep- 
herd’s humble cottage in the vale 
below. The thrush had finished the 
last sweet tones of her protracted 
even-song, and not a sound dis- 
turbed the surrounding stillness, 
save an occasional note from the 
nightingale in the copse, and the 
murmur of a fountain playing drow- 
sily on in the garden. Calmly the 
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stars shone out in mellow lustre, 
looking down, as it seemed, mild 
and reproachful on the earth-worms 
here below. What are all the 
chances and changes, all the sorrows 
and struggles, of poor grovelling 
mortality in the sight of those 
— eyesP Age after age have 
they glimmered on, careless as now 
of man’s engrossing troubles and 
man’s predestined end. They shone 
on Naseby-field, whitening in their 
faint light, here a grinning skull, 
there a bleached and fleshless bone 
turned up by the hind’s careless 
ploughshare, or the labourer’s busy 
spade, as they shone on Holmby 
Palace, stately in its regal magni- 
ficence, sheltering under its roof a 
circle of plotting courtiers, with a 
doomed King ; and their beams fell 
the same on both, cold, pitiless, and 
unvarying. What are they, these 
myriads of flaming spheres? Are 
they worlds? are they inhabited? 
are they places of probation, of re- 
ward, of punishment? are they solid 
anthracite, or but luminous vapour P 
material masses, or only an agglo- 
meration of particles? Can their 
nature be grasped by the human 
intellect, or defined in the jargon 
of science P? Oh for the child’s sweet 
— faith once more, that they 
are but chinks in the floor of Hea- 
ven, from which the light of eternal 
day shines through ! 

The King was preparing to retire 
for the night. Notwithstanding all 
the anxieties and apprehensions that 
had arisen from the warning he had 
that morning received, notwith- 
standing the reception of his 
Queen’s letter—a document by no 
means calculated to soothe his feel- 
ings or alleviate his distress—the 
force of habit was so strong that the 
numerous preparations for his Ma- 
jesty’s ‘coucher’ were made with 
as scrupulous an attention to the 
most trifling minutie as when he 
was indued with all the pomp of 
real royalty and conscious of actual 
power long ago at Whitehall. 

After ‘the word for the night’ 
had been given, a word which it 
seemed a mockery to ask the pri- 
soner himself to select, and the 
other attendants had been dismissed, 
after Doctor Wilson had paid his 
customary visit and received to his 
respectfui inquiries the customary 
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answer that nothing was amiss with 
the royal health, preserved as it was 
by rigid and undeviating tempe- 
rance, Mr. Herbert, as groom-in- 
waiting, presented the King with 
an ewer and cloth, making at the 
same time the preseribed obeisance, 
and setting a night-lamp, consisting 
of a round cake of wax in a silver 
basin, on a chair, proceeded himself 
to retire to the couch prepared for 
him in a small ante-room opening 
into the apartment oceupied by his 
Majesty, so that the King might not, 
even in the watches of the night, be 
left entirely alone. 

We have often thought that this 
habit of being constantly, to a cer- 
tain extent, before the public, may 
account in a great measure for the 
fortitude and dignity so often dis- 
played in critical moments by sove- 
reigns who have never before been 
suspected of possessing these Spar- 
tan virtues. Never, like a humbler 
individual, in his most unguarded 
hours of privacy entirely throwing 
off the ceneine which it is his 
duty to sustain, a sovereign, even a 
weak-minded one, acquires a habit 
of reticence and _ self-command 
which becomes at last second- 
nature; and he who is every day of 
his life obliged to appear a hero to 
his valet de po finds little 
difficulty in sustaining the part to 
which he is so well accustomed 
under the gaze of a multitude, even 
in a moment of general confusion 
and dismay. 

As Herbert backed respectfully 
from the room, the King recalled 
him, as though for a few minutes’ 
confidential conversation. 

‘ Herbert,’ said he, taking up at 
the same time his jewelled George 
and Garter, which, with his custo- 
mary attention to trifles, he insisted 
should be placed near his bed-head, 
‘Herbert, you are becoming negli- 
gent; you have omitted to lay these 
gau mpty vanities that they 
are!—in their accustomed place. 
Also this morning you neglected to 
observe the command I gave last 
night.” 

His Majesty spoke with a grave 
and somewhat haughty air, which 
concealed a covert smile. 

The attendant, in some confusion 
and no little surprise at the unusual 
displeasure of the King’s tone, 


admitted that he had aroused his 
Majesty five minutes. too late, and 
pleaded in extenuation the usual 
excuse of a discrepancy amongst 
the clocks. The King preserved an 
ominous frown. 

* You are aware,’ said he, ‘ that I 
never pardon a fault, nor overlook 
even the most trifling mistake. 
Have you not often heard me called 
harsh, vindictive, and exacting? I 
have prepared your punishment; I 
trust it will admonish you for the 
future. Here is a gold watch,’ he 
added, his assumed displeasure 
vanishing at once in a hearty burst 
of laughter at the scared expression 
of his attendant’s countenance, ‘a 
gold alarm-watch, which as there 
may be cause shall awake you. 
Wear it for Charles Stuart’s sake; 
and years hence, perhaps when he 
is no more, may it remind you of 
the stern, unkindly sovereign, who 
albeit he valued to the utmost the 
affection and fidelity of his servant, 
could not pass over the slightest 
omission without some such token 
of his displeasure as this.’ 

So speaking, and good humouredly 
pas Herbert from the room, he 

ade him a cordial ‘ good night,’ 
leaving his groom of the bed-cham- 
ber more devoted to his person, if 
possible, than before. 

Such was. one among many in- 
stances of Charles’s benevolent dis- 
position ; such little acts of kindness 
as this endeared him to all with 
whom he came in daily contact, and 
the charm of such a temperament 
accounts at once for the blind devo- 
tion on the part of his followers, 
commanded by one who was the 
most amiable and accomplished of 
private gentlemen, as he was the 
most injudicious and inefficient of 
kings. 

Musing upon the fortunes of his 
master, and regretting in his affec- 
tionate nature his own powerless- 
ness to aid the sinking monarch, 
Herbert fell into a broken and 
disturbed slumber, from which 
however he soon awoke, and ob- 
served, somewhat to his dismay, 
that the King’s chamber was in 
perfect darkness. The door of 
communication being left open, in 
ease his services should be required 
during the night, the attendant’s 
first impulse was to rise and re-light 
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the lamp, which he concluded had 
been accidentally extinguished. He 
was loth, however, to disturb the 
King’s rest, and whilst debating the 
point in his own mind, fell off to 
sleep. After a short slumber he 
was again aroused by the King’s 
voice calling to him, and was sur- 
prised to see that the lamp had been 
rekindled. 

* Herbert,’ said his master, ‘I am 
restless, and cannot sleep. Thou 
wilt find a volume on yonder table ; 
read to me, I prithee, for a space. 
It may be the guvod bishop’s dis- 
courses will lull me to repose. Thou 
too art wakeful and watchful. I 
thank thee for thy vigilance in so 
readily rekindling my light, which 
had gone out.’ 

Herbert expressed his surprise. 

‘I have not entered your Ma- 
jesty’s chamber,’ said he. ‘I have 
never left my couch since I lay 
down ; but being restless, I observed 
your Majesty’s room was dark, and 
when I woke even now reproached 
myself that your Majesty must have 
risen to perform a duty that should 
have devolved upon your servant.’ 

‘I also awoke in the night,’ 
replied the King, ‘and took notice 
that all was dark. To be fully 
satisfied, I put by the curtain to 
look at the lamp. Some time after 
I found it light, and coneluded then 
that thou hadst risen and set it upon 
the basin lighted again.’ 

Herbert assured his Majesty it 
was not so. 

Charles smiled, and his counte- 
nance assumed that mystical and 
rapt expression it so often wore. 

‘I consider this,’ said he, ‘as a 
prognostic of God’s future favour 
and mercy towards me and mine— 
that although I am at this time so 
eclipsed, yet either I or they may 
shine out bright again !’ 

Even as he spoke a loud knocking 
was heard at the outer door, commu- 
nicating as it did with a back stair- 
ease that led to a private entrance 
into the court. Sounds of hurry and 
confusion at the same time pervaded 
the palace, and the tramp of horses, 
mingled with the clash of steel, was 
distinctly audible outside the walls. 
Major-General Browne’s voice was 
heard, too, above the confusion, 
ealling on the few yeomen of the 
guard and other officials who formed 
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the garrison to ‘stand to their 
arms, exhorting them at the same 
time to preserve the King’s person 
from injury, and the majesty of the 
Parliament, as represented by the 
Commissioners, from insult. Mean- 
time, Mawl, Maxwell, and Harring- 
ton, all personal attendants of the 
Sovereign, rushed to his bed-cham- 
ber, scared, pale, and half dressed, 
but ready, if need were, to sacrifice 
their lives in defence of the King. 

Charles alone preserved his usual 
composure. The knocking at the 
door of his private apartments being 
violently repeated, he desired Max- 
well to hold converse with this 
unmannerly disturber of his repose. 
Reconnoitring the assailant through 
a panelling in the door, the old 
courtier was horrified to observe a 
Cornet of the Parliamentary dra- 
goons standing at the head of the 
stairs in complete armour, with a 
cocked pistol in his hand, and cla- 
mouring for admittance. 

The dialogue was carried on with 
a military sternness and brevity 
shocking to the prejudices of the 
Gentleman-Usher, more accustomed 
to the cireumlocutions of diplomacy 
and the compliments of a Court. 

‘What would you?’ inquired 
Maxwell, through the panelling. 
‘ Who are you, and by whose orders 
do you come here ?’ 

he Cornet was a stout, resolute- 
looking man, with all the appearance 
of having risen from the ranks. His 
voice was deep and harsh, his coun- 
tenance of that dogged nature which 
sets argument and persuasion alike 
at defiance. His answers were short 
and categorical. 

‘I would see Charles Stuart,’ he 
replied. ‘ My name is Joyce, Cornet 
in the service of the Parliament. I 
am here on my own responsibility.’ 

‘Have you the authority of the 
Commissioners for your intrusion ?’ 
gasped out Maxwell, totally aghast 
at the unheard-of breach of eti- 
quette, in which he felt himself aid- 
ing and abetting. 

‘No!’ thundered the cornet; ‘I 
have placed a sentry at the door of 
every man of them. Keep quiet, 
old gentleman—I take my orders 
from them that fear neither Com- 
missioners nor Parliament.’ 

Ineffect,the Cornet’sentrance into 
Holmby House, and his rapid occu- 
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pation of every post in its vicinity, 
as of the palace itself, had been 
achieved in a masterly manner, that 
showed him to be no inexperienced 
practitioner in war. 

With a numerous body of cavalry 
at his disposal, he had been all day 
occupied in concentrating them 
silently and stealthily around the 
beleaguered palace. His main body 
had that afternoon bivouacked on 
Harleston Heath, strong pickets 
had been placed in every secluded 
spot which admitted of concealment 
within a circuit of a few miles, and 
constant patrols had been watching 
every road by which an escape from 
Holmby was practicable. As dark- 
ness fell, he had pushed forward 
his several posts to one common 
centre, and by the hour of midnight 
a summer moon shone down on the 
court-yard of Holmby Palace, filled 
with a mass of iron-clad cavalry 
whose numbers rendered resistance 
hopeless and impossible. 

Colonel Graves and General 
Browne, however, two old Parlia- 
mentary officers, seemed to have 
had some inkling that an attack was 
meditated; for without any appa- 
rent reason, they had doubled the 
guards around the King’s person, 
and contrary to their wont, had re- 
mained astir till midnight. When 
the first files of the approaching 
cavalry marched into the court, 
they had called upon the handful of 
soldiers and yeomen that formed 
the garrison to resist to the death, 
and had themselves held a parley 
with the redoubtable Cornet. When 
asked his name and business, he 
had replied, with the same bluntness 
that so discomfited Maxwell, that 
‘his name was Joyce, Cornet in 
Colonel Whalley’s regiment of 
horse, and his business was to speak 
with the King.’ 

‘ From whom?’ said Browne, with 
rising indignation. 

‘From myself!’ replied the Cor- 
net, with provoking coolness. 

The two old soldiers burst into 
a derisive laugh. 

‘It’s no laughing matter,’ said 
the unabashed intruder; ‘I came 
not hither to be advised by you, 
nor have I any business with the 
Commissioners. My errand is to 
the King, and speak with him I 
must and will.’ 


‘Stand to your arms,’ exclaimed 
Browne, to the handful of soldiers 
inside the palace; but these had in 
the meantime held some conference 
with the intruders, and finding that 
they all belonged to the same party, 
and that several were old comrades 
who had charged together many a 
day under the same banner, they 
refused to act against their friends, 
and drawing bolts and bars, admit- 
ted them without further parley, 
bidding them welcome, and shaking 
them cordially by the hand. 

Thus it was that the Cornet ob- 
tained admittance even to the very 
door of his Majesty’s bedchumber. 
A certain sense of propriety, how- 
ever, which almost always accom- 
panies the responsibility of a com- 
mand, forbade him from offering 
any further violence, and with a 
most ungracious acquiescence he 
consented to leave the King undis- 
turbed till morning, stipulating, 
however, that he should himself 
take up a position for the night on 
the staircase, which in effect he did, 
being with difficulty persuaded to 
lay down his fire-arms and return 
his sword to its sheath. 

Charles sought his couch once 
more in that frame of placid help- 
lessness which seems usually to 
have taken possession of him when 
in the crisis of a difficulty. He 
slept soundly, and awoke with cha- 
racteristic regularity, little before 
his ordinary loan His toilet was 
ee with elaborate care, his 
devotions not curtailed of a single 
interjection, his poached egg and 
glass of fair water leisurely dis- 
cussed, and then, but not till then, 
his Majesty expressed his readi- 
ness to hold an interview with the 
personage who seemed to have 

ower of life and death over his 
Sovereign. 

The King’s simplicity of manner, 
and quiet, dignified bearing, over- 
awed even the rough and low-born 
officer of the Parliament. Half 
ashamed of his insolence, half bully- 
ing himself into his naturally offen- 
sive demeanour, Cornet Joyce was 
ushered into the presence with a 
far different aspect from that which 
he had assumed the night before. 
Such is the innate dignity afforde 
by true nobility of aol, that Charles 
and his captor seemed to have 
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changed places. The King appear- 
ing to be the offende rom 
placable judge, the Cornet wear- 
ing the sullen, apprehensive, and 
abashed look of a guilty prisoner. 

Charles’ good nature, however, 
soon restored the official to his self- 
possession, and by an easy transi- 
tion, to a large portion of his origi- 
nal insolence. In reply to the 
monarch’s gentle interrogative as to 
the cause of the last night’s outrage, 
he answered boldly, ‘My orders 
are to remove your Majesty at 
once, without further delay.’ 

This frank avowal created no 
small dismay in the little circle then 
assembled in his Majesty’s outer 
apartment. Herbert turned pale, 
and trembled. Maxwell, as red as 
fire, seemed to doubt the evidence of 
his senses; whilst General Browne, 
stepping aside into the recess of a 
window, swore fearfully for five 
consecutive minutes in tones not 
loud but deep. 

The King remained totally un- 
moved, 

‘Let the Commissioners be sent 
for,’ said he, with a dignified air, 
‘and let these orders be communi- 
cated to them.’ 

The Cornet was fast recovering 
his former audacity. ‘Ihave taken 
measures with them already,’ said 
he; ‘they are in watch and ward 
even now, and must return, will 
they nill they, to the Parliament.’ 

* By whose authority ?’ demanded 
the King, sternly, but with visible 
uneasiness. 

The Cornet shook his head, 
laughed rudely, and pointed with 
his’ forefinger to his own coarse 
person. ‘ 

* I would ask you, sir, as a favour,’ 
said the King, ‘to set them at 
liberty ; and 1 demand, as a right,’ 
he added, drawing himself up, and 
flushing with a sense of impotent 
anger and outraged dignity, ‘ to be 
ponamned a sight of your instruc- 
ions,’ 
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‘That is easily done,’ answered 
Joyce, ‘if your Majesty will take 
the trouble to step as far as this 
window.’ 

And opening the casement, he 
pointed into the court-yard below, 
where indeed was drawn up as 
goodly a squadron of cavalry as the 
whole Parliamentary army could 
boast, well armed, well mounted, 
bold. and bronzed, with stalwart 
frames and stern, unflinching faces, 
nme moreover, of the self-con- 

dence and disciplined valour in- 
spired by a career of hard-won vic- 
tories. They were the same mate- 
rial, some of them the same men, 
that confronted Charles at Edge 
Hill, routed him at Marston Moor, 
and finally vanquished him at 
Naseby. The finest cavalry in the 
world, and, bitterest thought of all, 
his own subjects. The King’s heart 
was sore as he looked down into the 
court, but he had played the part 
of royalty too long not to know 
how to dissemble his feelings, and 
he turned to the Cornet with a 
smile as he said, 

‘Your instructions, sir, are in 
fair characters, and legible without 
spelling. The language, though 
cmnetint forcible, is sufficiently in- 
telligible, and admits of no further 
argument. I am ready to attend 
your good pleasure, with this pro- 
viso, that f stir not unless accom- 

anied by the Commissioners. You 

ave had your audience, sir; you 
may withdraw.’ 

e Cornet, somewhat to his own 
surprise, found himself making a 
respectful obeisance and retirin 
forthwith ; but the King’s coac 
was ordered to be got in readiness 
without delay, and that very day 
Charles Stuart, accompanied, as he 
had stipulated, by the Commis- 
sioners, commenced the journey 
which led him, stage by stage, to 
his final resting-place—the fatal 
window at Whitehall—the scaffold 
and the block. 
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SIR JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D. 
En fMemoriam. 


que young men at the opening 
of the present century who were 
to become its great men have nearly 
all passed from among us. Among 
the politicians of this class, the vete- 
rans Lyndhurst and Brougham are 
still in their place. But the stream 
has carried away nearly all beside. 
The two great ex-chancellors lift 
their heads almost alone. Among 
our literary men, representatives of 
the same period, Rogers and Leigh 
Hunt had outlived nearly all their 
fellows, and with the late Sir 
James Stephen the last of the race 
may be said to have disappeared. 
he days with which those men 
of the past had been familiar were 
memorable days. The courtier con- 
ventionalities of the preceding cen- 
tury had come to an end. The 
outburst in France was felt every- 
where as a great disturbing power. 
Antagonism at home and war 
abroad grew up in all directions. 
Those men could remember the 
invasion of Egypt by the first 
Napoleon; had seen mail-coaches 
rush through towns and cities, de- 
corated with laurels and blue flags, 
bringing news about the siege of 
Acre and the battle of the Nile, 
and had listened many a time to 
the half-muffled bells which told 
so often how victory and death went 
together. In his later lifetime, 
Napoleon spoke of the Englishman 
who had defeated his policy at Acre, 
as the man who had ‘marred his 
destiny; and the Englishmen 
about Sir James Stephen in his 
schoolboy days believed as much. 
But brave men get no harm from 
asense of danger. Perilous times 
render them wakeful, stimulate 
them to action, and show what is 
in them. In the early years of this 
century, the great death-struggle 
to which all Europe became com- 
mitted, was allied with a struggle in 
this country, hardly less determined, 
in behalf of great principles—prin- 
ciples of freedom and humanity. 
Negro emancipation was one of the 
many questions which Englishmen, 
with such a war upon their hands, 
took up, and could prosecute with a 
strength of purpose which we may 


be sure would not have been so 
great had they been men with no 
other work to do. The great coadju- 
tors of Wilberforce in that contro- 
versy, were Mr. Zachary Macaulay, 
father of the nobleman who has 
since done so much honour to that 
name; and Mr. James Stephen, 
Master in Chancery, father to the 
truly eminent and estimable man 
of whom we wish to speak in this 
i with the respect and affection 

ue to his memory. The late Sir 
James Stephen was some ten years 
older than Lord Macaulay, but the 
friendship which had bound the sires 
to each other descended to their 
sons. Sir James was not wanting 
in reverence towards the great 
historian, but we still hear, and 
have no wish ever to forget, those 
affectionate tones in which he some- 
times spoke of him as ‘dear Tom.’ 

Sir James Stephen was educated 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
took his degree of B.A. in 1812. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and practised as a Chancery 
barrister from 1812 to 1823. During 
nearly all those years he had been 
connected officially with the public 
service as Counsel of the Colonial 
Department. On retiring from the 
bar in 1823, he retained this office 
during the next ten years, conjointly 
with that of Counsel of the Board 
of Trade. He subsequently became 
Assistant Under-Secretary, and soon 
afterwards permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, for the Colonies, and he con- 
tinued in that position until 1847. 
On his retirement from the Colonial 
Office he received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1849 was ap- 
_— Regius Professor of Modern 

istory in the University of Cam- 
bridge. The facts especially observ- 
able in his history are—the combi- 
nation, on a scale so large and s0 
successful,of the man of business with 
the man of letters; and still more, 
the combination with those qualities, 
of a religious culture, so broad, so 
deep, andso refined, as may be traced, 
in part, in his writings, and as was 
more fully known to those who had a 
place within the circle of his friend- 
ships. 
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The experiences of our Colonial 
Office must often have been not a 
little ungenial to a man of such a 
temperament and of such habits. 
Our countrymen who seek their 
fortune in the colonies consist large] 
of two classes—officials whose oa. 
fishness generally takes the form of 
indolence and avarice; and adven- 
turers whom the same feeling 
prompts to rashness and insubordi- 
nation—so that the negligence and 
wrong are likely to be the greatest, 
where the disposition to submit to 
them is sure to be the least. Hence 
the storms so often coming up in 
colonial history. We all know that 
the most restless blood of the mother 
country commonly finds its way to 
the extremities. And here is a man 
with the clearest perception of the 
ethical relations of things, and the 
most trained and sensitive feeling 
in regard to them, having specially 
to do with a department the least 
likely to be observant of such dis- 
tinctions, or even to understand 
them. To say that the Under- 
Secretary was eminently successful 
is to say that he must have had many 
enemies. The name of ‘ King 
Stephen,’ cast at him as expressive 
of the sway which he long exercised, 
was the highest compliment that 
could be paid to that ceaseless la- 
bour, and scientific skill, with which 
he mastered, not only the great ele- 
ments, but the smallest details, 
relating to our vast and varied co- 
lonial empire. To be abreast with 
all that was doing, he often burnt 
his lamp far into the night—or 
lighted it long before the world 
about him was afoot; and only thus 
could he have been what he was. 
When a field-day approached in 
either house on a colonial question, 
heavy was the demand made on the 
Under-Secretary for the needful 
ammunition. As round after round 
came off within the ring, the lookers- 
on rarely suspected how much of 
the flooring that took place was due 
to the bottleholder who had been 
so attentive to his duties in the 
lobby. 

With all this stress of occupation, 
Sir James Stephen was a domestic 
man, and so apportioned his time, 
that when certain hours of the 
evening came, he might generally 
be found at the fire-side with his 
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family. The friend who dropped in 
upon him at such times often saw 
him at his best. The topics of the 
day were sure all to interest him, if 
not from the ordinary point of view, 
from some point of his own; and 
he not only spoke concerning them 
as few men could have spoken, but 
he discoursed, delivered essays upon 
them. Indeed, it was a fault of hi 
conversation when the listeners were 
few, that it ran so much into this 
form. As a friend of our own once 
said of Coleridge, it was versation, 
not conversation ; and mild, intelli- 
gent, and often beautiful as it was, 

ou sometimes felt it would have 
et more satisfactory if larger 
space had been left for interrogation, 
if not for exception. 

It was at such moments that you 
became aware how much this man, 
living as amidst a pyramid of me- 
morials and despatches, was a man of 
reading in all sorts of literature, and 
a man of exquisite literary taste. 
Someof themagnatesconnected with 
the Edinburgh Review were well 
known tohim. He once ventured, 
in after-dinner talk with the said 
magnates, to complain of the cava- 
lier style in which they were wont 
to dispose of religion whenever it 
happened to come in their path. 
The sinners pleaded that they were 
not conscious of their sin, and chal- 
lenged their censor to join their 
confederacy, and to show them how 
to mend their ways. Suffice it to 
say, that in 1838 Mr. James Stephen 
began to write in the Edinburgh ; 
and from that time the old scoffing 
spirit of the buff and blue may be 
said to have been exorcised. The 
attraction which the genius of Mr. 
Macaulay had given to the Reviewfor 
many years previously,was in a great 
degree perpetuated, for some years 
to come, by the genius of his friend. 
The writings of the two contributors, 
indeed, possessed only a limited re- 
semblance. Both are largely his- 
torical, but there is a marked diffe- 
rence between them. Lord Macau- 
lay's convictions have respect almost 
exclusively to what is true in litera- 
tureand politics. SirJamesStephen’s 
are concerned mainly with what is 
true in religion and philosophy. 
The one, accordingly, was a fitting 
successor to the other, as covering 
ground farther in advance, 
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But even Sir James has left room 
for a successor. It was impossible 
not to admire the largeness and 
candour with which he habitually 
looked on men, on parties, and on 
principles. He had his own way of 
seeing something tocommend almost 
everywhere. He appeared to see 
all error as having relation to some 
truth, and seemed inclined to deal 
softly and cautiously with it for 
the sake of that truth. This dis- 
position gave a singular amiability 
to his character as a man, but it in 
a great measure disqualified him for 
the work of a reformer. It was at 
times a strange, almost a perplexing 
thing, to see in the same mind, so 
strong an adhesion to great prin- 
ciples, with so little of a tendenc 
to do real battle for them. He 
could admire energy, decision, even 
the work of destruction, when per- 
petrated by others—as in the case 
of a Luther or a Knox, but always 
seemed to feel that his own vocation 
did not lie inthat direction. Hence 
he never brought the force and 
thoroughness to the side of religion 
and philosophy, which Lord Ma- 
caulay has never failed to bring to 
the side of literature and politics. 
We are satisfied, however, that his 
modesty, along with the kindliness 
of his nature, had much to do with 
this peculiarity. As a man of 
letters, he had come late into the 
field, and it was in accordance with 
his notions of good taste that he 
should bear his faculties meekly. 
As an ecclesiastical historian, too— 
for it was in such history that he 
found what was most congenial to 
him—he never seemed to forget 
that he was a layman whose life had 
been largely given to the world’s 
business, and not a man whose days 
had been separated to such studies. 
These considerations, acting on one 
of the most benevolent of hearts, 
taught him to judge leniently as a 
critic; and when he did take upon 
him something of the function of 
the divine, he was disposed by such 
recollections to do so most reveren- 
tially. When we call to mind what 
is being done every day through 
our periodical press by the merest 
novices in literature; and the man- 
ner in which men wholly incom- 
petent to concern themselves with 
religious subjects are constantly 


meniieg with them, such refine- 
ments of feeling seem hardly to be- 
long to our sort of world. 

On the whole, the mind of Sir 
James Stephen bore a nearer re- 
semblance to the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone than to that of Lord 
Macaulay. But here again the 
likeness is with a strong differ- 
ence. Mr. Gladstone is both states- 
man and scholar—a man capable of 
hard secular work, while possessing 
genuine literary sympathies. He 
is also especially influenced by 
Christian ate of thought. The 

eat and good men of Christian 

istory are so present to his ima- 
gination, amidst the shadows of the 
past, that he is always prepared to 
uncover before them and to do them 
homage. Their sanctity, their learn- 
ing, their humane influences, when 
contrasted with what is around 
them, and would come into their 
place if they were absent, raise 
them, in his view, almost to the place 
of incarnations of wisdom and good- 
ness. In all these respects the re- 
semblance is strong between the 
late Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies and the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

But here the resemblance ends. 
Mr. Gladstone’s faith in the fixed- 
ness of the machinery of the Church, 
and in the sin of schism as conse- 
quent on a departure from it, had 
no place in the mind of Sir James 
Stephen. He believed that the re- 
ligious truth of which the New 
Testament is the record, and the 
religious heart as there delineated, 
were designed to be perpetual, and 
will so be to the world’s end. But 
he found nothing more in that book 
of which so much might be said. 
The broils between churches, ac- 
cordingly, were to his mind only so 
much evidence of the weakness of 
human nature. This was the root 
of hic large religious charity. He 
sone the lawn which, to use 
his own words, ‘ was without a spot,’ 
and he could reverence the man no 
less, whom he knew to be equally 
pure, though no lawn had ever been 
seen upon his person, and though 
it would not have been accepted 
had it been tendered to him. 

It is not a common mind, there- 
fore, that has passed from among 
us. What a model to the official 
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man is presented in such a life. 
What a rebuke does it administer 
to the multitudes who plead the 
pressure of occupation as an excuse 
for the utter neglect of mental cul- 
ture. What a chasm separates be- 
tween the temper of such a critic 
and our tomahawk school of litera- 
ture. What an elevation in such 
views of religious and Christian 
life, compared with the narrow 
bigotries, the fanaticism without 
bowels, still so prevalent among us! 
Uxbridge. 






Ts English are generally charged 
with a want of interest in logical 
and metaphysical speculation, and 
about as generally plead guilty to 
the charge with great cheerfulness. 
Yet the attention awakened by Mr. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, both 
in the crowded congregations which 
listened to them, and the public 
which,within a few monthsaftertheir 
publication, bought two editions of 
them, is a fact somewhat difficult 
at first sight to reconcile with the 
accusation. Sunday after Sunday 
did all ranks of the University of 
Oxford, including, as we learn from 
a contemporary, ‘the scouts,’ flockto 
hear about the Conditions of Con- 
sciousness, about the Absolute, 
the Infinite, the First Cause. 
When the Lectures were published, 
the ‘ leading journal’ lost no time in 
noticing them ; nay, found space for 
two long papers upon them. These 
were but the precursors of a host of 
reviews, and now we have a thick 
volume in reply to them, by a writer 
who always commands eager if not 
widely extended attention. 

More than one contemporary has 
tasked his ingenuity to find out the 
cause or causes of this marked de- 
parture from ordinary English habit. 
Of the twofold phenomenon pre- 
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The works of Sir James Stephen, 
so rich in ripe thought, in riper 
feeling, and in picturesque beauty, 
brief as they are, will be his safe 
memorial to the times to come. 
His biographical sketches will be 
most read; but his volumes on the 
History of France, are the only 
publication in our literature bearing 
a resemblance to Guizot’s lectures 
on the Progress of Modern Civili- 
zation, that may be placed beside 
that admirable work. 

R. V. 


sented by it, the interest of the 
numerous listeners to the Bampton 
Lectures when they were delivered, 
and the interest of the reading 
world in them after they were pub- 
lished, it is easy to see that the one 
must have greatly contributed to 
the production of the other. Nor 
is that one, perhaps, difficult to ac- 
count for. Did its existence involve 
the supposition that the majority of 
the congregation at St. Mary’s un- 
derstood or even took an indepen- 
dent interest in the abstruse matters 
which their lecturer dealt with, it 
would be marvellous indeed. But 
intelligence of an able man’s dis- 
course is by no means indispensable 
to intelligent admiration of it. A 
barbarian who did not understand 
one word of Greek, might have had 
an unaffected and a perfectly reason- 
able delight in listening to Pericles 
or Demosthenes. We remember 
ourselves hearing the Astronomer 
Royal on_some question connected 
with the Force of Waves with very 
considerable pleasure; the remarks 
being so obviously able, and the rise 
and fall of the voice so plainly at- 
testing the speaker’s mastery of his 
subject, although the whole ee 
tion and nearly every step of the 
reasoning were quite beyond us. 


* The Limits of Religious Thought Examined in Eight Lectures, Preached before 
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And surely we are justified in loving 
to read, or if it be well read by 
another, to hear, many a passage in 
the Old Testament, about the mean- 
ing of which we are all but wholly 
in the dark. In truth, as has been 
argued by a contemporary on this 
very matter, intellectual gratifica- 
tion can be produced in the absence 
of a perceived meaning, by the lively 
perception that there is a meaning.* 
And such gratification was doubt- 
less largely ministered to the crowds 
who listened to Mr. Mansel. 

But the whole phenomenon of the 
attention which his speculations 
have received has perhaps a more 
important ground than this. The 
sense of an impending collision of 
first principles in all that is most 
momentous, may very well have 
disposed men to welcome a cham- 
— who seems gallantly arming 

imself for the struggle; while a 
vague aversion to all that isGerman, 
combined with an uncomfortable 
feeling that it can only be overcome 
by a master of all that is German, 
will lead them to approve of one 
who appears to present the requisite 
condition, and professes to do the 
requisite work. 

here is another point of view 
from which the interest taken in, 
and approbation bestowed on, Mr. 
Mansel, affords ground enough both 
of wonder and of solemn musing. 
It is but seven and twenty years 
since the same pulpit of St. Mary’s 
was occupied by a Rete lecturer 
who treated of matters that bore on 
received religious persuasions ; and 
few are ignorant of the excitement 
and the wrath wherewith not the 
University of Oxford alone, but the 
whole ChurchofEngland,was moved. 
Yet when we compare the positions 
of Bishop Hampden with those of 
Mr. Mansel, we are lost in wonder 
at the change wrought in less than 
thirty years. For now we find the 
latter greeted with a torrent of ap- 
probation for that, but a hundredth 
portion of which well nigh visited 
the former with heavy penalties. 
We are not at this moment pre- 
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judging Mr. Mansel; we are but 
speaking of the impression which he 
must make alike on friend and foe ; 
of the relation which, be they sound 
or fallacious, his speculations and 
conclusions bear to what most peo- 
ple deem Faith and Orthodoxy ; 
and we but express the measurement 
of obvious phenomena when we say 
that if Hampden was unsound seven- 
fold, Mansel is unsound seventy 
times sevenfold. Yet the former 
was proclaimed a heretic ; the latter 
seems gladly accepted as a champion 
of the faith. Even when some time 
had been given for consideration, 
the journals supposed to be most 
zealous in behalf of orthodoxy had 
but little to say against him, seldom 
modifying their praise by anything 
beyond a courteous whisper of hesi- 
tation as regards some of his posi- 
tions. There may have been one or 
two exceptions, but none of any 
significance, till Mr. Maurice’s vo- 
lume broke the weather, and sub- 
stituted for the sunshine of admir- 
ing contentment and oenenes. 
with which Mr. Mansel had been 
hitherto environed, the thunders of 
indignant denunciation directed 
against him as the enemy and the 
subverter of all faith. 

Here, then, we have one eminent 
man of the day accepted, or on the 
point of being accepted, as the 
champion of orthodoxy; and an- 
other, on whom it has been com- 
monly thought that orthodoxy, with 
however little of justice, looks 
askance, denouncing the former as 
the enemy of all faith. It is time 
that we give such of our readers as 
may wish for it some account of the 
matter at issue. 

Mr. Mansel’s speculations are 
professedly based on a well-known 
essay by Sir W. Hamilton, which 
appeared first as an article in the 

dinburgh Review, in 1829, and 
was afterwards republished in the 
volume of his collected Discussions, 
&e. Probably, for those who had 

reviously read this paper, a ¢ 
Heal of trouble was saved in follow- 
ing Mr. Mansel, which was inflicted 


* We have heard of an old lady going down on a well-known anniversary 
to Eton with a fond and proud mother. The latter was looking forward to hearing 
her boy recite a Latin oration, but expressed a doubt whether what was to be so 
great a pleasure to herself, might not prove tedious to a companion who knew no 


Latin, and had no son in the school. 
sense in any language.’ 


* Not at all,’ was the reply, ‘I like to hear 
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on those who had not. Its subject 
is ‘The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned,’ and it consists partly of a 
review of all the attempts which 
have been made, principally in these 
latter days, in Germany, to teach 
such a philosophy; partly of an ex- 
posure of their fallacy, which will 
recommend itself readily to Eng- 
lishmen ; partly of an exposition of 
the author's own views of the sub- 
ject. It seems needless to say a 
word about the rare ability and 
value of this essay. Suffice it now 
to observe that Sir W. Hamilton 
arrives at the conclusion that the 
Unconditioned, the Absolute, the 
Infinite, can by no possibility be 
matter of positive thought in our 
resent state; that whilst we are 
orced to acknowledge that the Con- 
ditioned, the Relative, the Finite, 
imply the existence of those others, 
our cognitions and our thoughts are 
hopelessly hemmed in by these 
latter, while the former exist for us 
but as negations; imply, as recog- 
nised by us, not thought, but the 
cessation of thought; not know- 
ledge, but the ultimate limitation of 
knowledge. 

On this hint Mr. Mansel proceeds, 
and applying to divinity the state- 
ments into which his master was led 
in reviewing certain attempts of 
Philosophy, fixes his ‘ Limits of Re- 
ligious Thought’ at the boundary 
mark of the logical power, and ex- 
eludes from the objects of such 
thought whatever transcends the 
—_ of conception and surpasses 
the faculty of definition. Now it is 
obvious at once that every high 
truth of revelation is hereby ex- 
cluded. God Himself is the Abso- 
lute, the Infinite,the Unconditioned. 
What then? Does religion consist 
in all its loftiest features and ele- 
ments of but negative thought? By 
no means. The disclosures of reve- 
lation do not, because they cannot, 
transcend the conditions of human 
thought; they do not therefore, 
because they cannot, show us the 
objects of faith as they are in them- 
selves; they do not, because they 
cannot, show us God as He is in 
Himself; they but show us what 
God would have us think and feel 
and do in regard to Himself; they 
give us not Truths speculative which 
We are incapable in such matters of 


Mr. Mansel’s general Doctrine. 
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receiving on any authority, inas- 
much as truths speculative about 
the Absolute, the Unconditioned, 
and the Infinite can find no room in 
our minds; but Zruths regulative 
on which we can safely act, and 
which it is perilous to reject or dis- 
obey. In short, we are shut in by 
our own being, its laws and con- 
ditions, as by an adamantine and 
unscaleable wall. Outside that wall 
lie all the truths that hold not of 
space or time, or our mortal con- 
dition. At those truths we cannot 
gets of them we can gain no know- 
edge further than the conviction 
that they must be, and that negative 
view of them which sees that the 
are beyond our prison bounds. Al 
that is told us must be addressed to 
us as we are, must come to us under 
the conditions by which we are 
hemmed in. What the truth in 
itself may be it is idle to guess at; 
it may be somewhat like the form 
wherein it comes to us, or altogether 
diverse; another state may settle 
that question for us. Meanwhile, it 
lies outside ‘ the limits of religious 
thought.’ 

e imagine that Mr. Mansel 
will not quarrel with this statement 
of his general doctrine. It would 
be beyond the possible limits of 
this article to go into particulars. 
We will, however, give a short ac- 
count of his procedure. In his first 
lecture he compares the respective 
characteristics of Dogmatism and of 
Rationalism, and considering the 
fallacy of both to consist in equally 
erroneous though different esti- 
mates of the mutual relations of 
faith and reason, concludes the de- 
sirability of measuring out the pro- 
vince of the latter faculty, or in 
other words, ascertainin, ‘the limits 
of religious thought.’ . Lecture 
II. the inquir Range aia 
on. ‘A philosophy of Religion,’ 
observes Mr. Mansel, ‘may be at- 
tempted from two opposite points of 
view, and by two opposite modes of 
development. It may be conceived 
either as a Philosophy of the Object 
of Religion, that is to say, as a 
scientific exposition of the nature 
of God; or as a Philosophy of the 
Subject of Religion ; that is to say, 
as a scientific inquiry into the con- 
stitution of the human mind, so 
far as it receives and deals with re- 
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ligious ideas. The former is that 
branch of Metaphysics which is 
commonly known by the name of 
Rational Theology.’ (Mansel, p. gt) 
That this is a hopeless motel r. 
Mansel argues from a consideration 
of the three different notions under 
which the Unconditioned presents 
itself to us, and which we are there- 
fore constrained to attribute to 
God. ‘To conceive the Deity as 
He is, we must conceive Him as 
First Cause, as Absolute, and as In- 
finite.’ But each of these notions 
is inconceivable, and when we try 
to think it out, is found to be self- 
contradictory. Mr. Mansel argues 
this of each, but dwells longest and 
most on the puzzles involved in the 
notion of the Infinite. We will 
quote a little of his reasoning here, 
because it is almost the centre por- 
tion of his whole speculation, all 
the rest becoming intelligible in its 
light, and the soundness or unsound- 
ness of the whole being dependent 
on the judgment which the reader 
passes upon this. 


The Infinite, as contemplated by this 
philosophy, cannot be regarded as con- 
sisting of a limited number of attributes, 
each unlimited in its kind. It cannot 
be conceived, for example, after the 
analogy of a line, infinite in length, but 
not in breadth ; or of a surface, infinite 
in two dimensions of space, but bounded 
in the third ; or of an intelligent being, 
possessing some one or more modes of 
consciousness in an infinite degree, but 
devoid of others. Even if it be granted, 
which is not the case, that such a par- 
tial infinite may without contradiction 
be conceived, still it will have a relative 
infinity only, and be altogether incom- 

atible with the idea of the Absolute. 

he line limited in breadth is thereby 
necessarily related to the space that 
limits it :«the intelligence endowed with 
a limited number of attributes, coexists 
with others which are thereby related 
to it, as cognate or opposite modes of 
consciousness. The metaphysical re- 
presentation of the Deity, as absolute 
and infinite, must necessarily, as the 
profoundest metaphysicians have ac- 
knowledged, amount to nothing less 
than the sum of all reality. ‘What 
kind of an Absolute Being is that,’ says 
Hegel, ‘which does not contain in itself 
all that is actual, even evil included? 
We may repudiate the conclusion with 
indignation ; but the reasoning is un- 
assailable. If the Absolute and Infinite 
is an object of human conception at all, 
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this, and none other, is the conception 
required, That which is conceived as 
absolute and infinite must be conceived 
as containing within itself the sum, not 
only of all actual, but of all possible 
modes of being. For if any actual mode 
can be denied of it, it is related to that 
mode, and limited by it; and if any 
possible mode can be denied of it, it is 
capable of becoming more than it now 
is, and such a capability is a limitation. 
Indeed it is obvious that the entire dis- 
tinction between the possible and the 
actual can have no existence as regards 
the absolutely infinite; for an un- 
realized possibility is necessarily a rela- 
tion and a limit.—pp. 45-47. 


The same point is argued more 
at length in Lecture III., where 
the contradictions thus stated are 
referred to their ground in the con- 
ditions of human consciousness. 


Now, in the first place, the very con- 
ception of Consciousness, in whatever 
mode it may be manifested, necessarily 
implies distenction between one object and 
another. To be conscious, we must be 
conscious of something ; and that some- 
thing can only be known, as that which 
it is, by being distinguished from that 
which it is not. But distinction is 
necessarily limitation ; for, if one object 
is to be distinguished from another, it 
must possess some form of existence 
which the other has not, or it must not 
possess some form which the other has. 
But it is obvious that the Infinite can- 
not be distinguished, as such, from the 
Finite, by the absence of any quality 
which the Finite possesses ; for such 
absence would be alimitation. Nor yet 
can it be distinguished by the presence 
of an attribute which the Finite has 
not ; for, as no finite part can be a con- 
stituent of an infinite whole, this dif- 
ferential characteristic must itself be 
infinite ; and must at the same time 
have nothing in common with the finite. 
We are thus thrown back upon our 
former impossibility ; for this second 
infinite will be distinguished from the 
finite by the absence of qualities which 
the latter possesses. A consciousness 
of the Infinite as such thus necessarily 
involves a self-contradiction ; for it im- 
plies the recognition, by limitation and 
difference, of that which can only be 
given as unlimited and indifferent. 

That man can be conscious of the In- 
finite, is thus a supposition which, in 
the very terms in which it is expressed, 
annihilates itself. Consciousness is 
essentially a limitation ; for it is the de- 
termination of the mind to one actual 
out of many possible modifications. 
But the Infinite, if it is to be conceived 
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at all, must be conceived as potentially 
everything and actually nothing ; for if 
there is anything in general which it 
cannot become, it is thereby limited ; 
and if there is anything in particular 
which it actually is, it is thereby ex- 
cluded from being any other thing. 
But again, it must also S conceived as 
actually everything and _ potentially 
nothing ; for an unrealized potentiality 
is likewise a limitation. If the infinite 
can be that which it is not, it is by 
that very possibility marked out as in- 
complete, and capable of a higher per- 
fection. If it is actually everything, it 
possesses no characteristic feature, by 
which it can be distinguished from any- 
thing else, and discerned as an object of 
consciousness.—pp. 70-72. 


A similar result is obtained in 
reference to the Absolute, from the 
consideration that ‘ a second charac- 
teristic of Consciousness is, that it is 
only possible in the form of a rela- 
tion, arelation between Subjeet and 
Object.’"—(p. 74.) ‘The Absolute,’ 
therefore, ‘is a term expressing no 
object of Thought, but only a denial 
of the relation by which Thought is 
constituted.’ Havleg thus placed 
the Unconditioned in each of its 
aspects outside the limits of thought, 
that is, having viewed ‘only the 
negative side of man’s conscious- 
ness,’ having ‘ seen how it does not 
represent God,’ it becomes Mr. 
Mansel’s business to attempt ‘ the 
positive side of the same inquiry,’ 
to ask, that is, ‘ what does our con- 
sciousness actually tell us concern- 
ing the Divine Existence and attri- 
butes, and how does its testimony 
agree with that furnished by Reve- 
lation?’ This branch of the inquiry 
is pursuedin the remaining Lectures, 
in which the distinction is laid down 
between ‘ speculative knowledge of 
God as He is,’ the effort after 
which ‘obtains nothing more than 
a series of ambitious self-contradic- 
tions, which indicate only what He 
is not,’ and ‘those regulative ideas 
of the Deity, which are sufficient to 
guide our practice, but not to satisfy 
our intellect; which tell us, not 
what God is in Himself, but how 
He wills that we should think of 
Him.’—(pp. 126, 127.) This dis- 
tinction between speculative and 
regulative truth is followed out by 
Mr. Mansei in the sequel. He 
argues that it holds not only in 
theology, but in all knowledge 


Certain to provoke Mr. Maurice’s Opposition. 
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whatsoever ; that its appearance in 
theology is therefore what analogy 
would have led us beforehand to 
expect; and that the special doc- 
trines of Christianity are on the 
same footing of difficulty to the 
reason, and of authority over the 
practice, as the general convictions 
of philosophy respecting the rela- 
tions of the one and the many, the 
infinite and the finite, the general 
laws and the particularinterposition. 
Every object of consciousness, 
human or Divine, is but known to 
us under the conditions of human 
thought, is but known to us there- 
fore as phenomenon, not as noumenon, 
as it can be apprehended by our 
faculties, not as it is in itself, and 
not as it may be apprehended by 
modes of consciousness different 
from ours. What is beyond the 
grasp of our faculties, is not matter 
of direct revelation. While we are 
constrained to admit that God is 
infinite and absolute, it is not as 
the Infinite and the Absolute that 
He discloses Himself to us, but, 
what seems to our minds incon- 
sistent with His being so, as a Per- 
son, coming into living relations 
with each of us, influenced by our 
prayers, and altered towards us by 
our repentance. 

Whatever reception this specula- 
lation might meet with from the 
University of Oxford, from the 
Church of England, or from the 
public, it ae have required no 
signal foresight to predict the senti- 
ments with which it would be re- 

arded by one mind. All Mr. 
Tconiae’s teaching is and has ever 
been against it. He has ever urged 
upon his hearers and his readers, 
that men, as such, have an organ for 
beholding the spiritual and the real ; 
that Revelation at once evokes and 
addresses itself to this organ; that 
it summons them from shadows to 
substance, sets them above their own 
poor conceptions, and brings them 
into direct relation with that which 
transcends all the laws and limits 
of those conceptions. Consequently 
we were not surprised to learn that 
Mr. Maurice was eee to have 
a fight with Mr. Mansel; we should 
have been, had six months elapsed 
without any sign of such a combat. 
Mr. Maurice, however, has been 
much too prompt in his proceedings 
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to give scope for such surprise. He 
has produced already not one book, 
but two, in reply to Mr. Mansel. 
We say two, for although there be 
but one volume bearing the title 
What is Revelation? it contains 
two books. First we have seven 
beautiful sermons on the Epiphany, 
and then we have a course of 
‘ Letters to a Theological Student 
preparing for Orders.’ No doubt 
this double reply gives Mr. Maurice 
some great advantages. It enables 
him to have his say in two quite 
different forms—both to make his 
solemn pastoral protest, and then to 
enter the arena of controversy 
armed with more week-day weapons 
than he could well have wielded in 
the pulpit. 

% Se whole twofold volume is very 
valuable. The ‘Sermons’ are beau- 
tiful, even amongst the sermons of 
their author; and the ‘ Letters’ not 
only display all his peculiar gifts, 
—his rare combination of eloquence 
and ingenuity, and his grasp at once 
so wide and so firm of moral and 
spiritual truth, but likewise a direct 
controversial aptitude such as we 
have not always observed in him 
before. Judging from the past, we 
thought it not unlikely that Mr. 
Maurice would give us a better 
book than Mr. Mansel’s—better for 
us, and much truer; but that it 
might not hit his antagonist. His 
aim, however, is shown in the Let- 
ters before us to be a very sure 
one, not impaired by the exceeding 
indignation into which he has been 
roused, That indignation is indeed 
very strong, nor is Mr. Maurice 
unconscious of its strength. He 
thus prepares his readers for it :— 


TI have not been able to avoid in these 
letters a certain vehemence of expres- 
sion, which if it has ever taken a per- 
sonal form, I shall deeply regret. I 
have no excuse for entertaining towards 
Mr. Mansel any feelings but those of 
respect. He has treated me both on 
former occasions and in this volume 
with a courtesy to which I have no 
claim; he has even intimated a hope 
that we are essentially agreed in opinion. 
No one can tell how eagerly I should 
have responded to that hope, or how 
grateful I should have felt to so able a 
man for having entertained it. But 
since the further I read in his book, the 
more I perceived that it would be need- 
ful for me to abandon every conviction 
that was most precious to me before I 
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could obtain that result, I felt myself 
obliged by his very good nature to state 
the reasons of my disagreement, I 
could not state them as if they were in- 
different to me; I could not conceal my 
opinion that the very existence of Eng- 
lish faith and English morality is in- 
volved in them.—Mawrice ; Preface, 
p- viii. 

It will appear in the sequel that 
we share in the vehemence of Mr. 
Maurice’s aversion to Mr. Mansel’s 
speculation ; that we, on the whole, 
agree with his estimate of it; that 
we believe he has not only indicated, 
but most powerfully illustrated, the 
true resistance to it. The one or 
two points on which we disagree 
with him are not such as require 
particular notice here. In a sub- 
ordinate matter we think he misap- 
er Mr. Mansel. The latter 

as used the following expression— 
‘The object of which we are con- 
scious is thus, to adopt the well- 
known language of the Kantian 
philosophy, a phenomenon, not a 
thing in itself;’ on which Mr. 
Maurice thus comments :-— 


I donot know why Mr. Mansel atiri- 
butes the distinction between a pheno- 
menon and a thing in itself to the Kantian 
philosophy. It has been a recognised 
distinction in every philosophy, &c.— 
Maurice, p. 333- 


If Mr. Maurice will look at Mr. 
Mansel’s words again, he will see 
that they give no evidence of inten- 
tion to attribute the distinction ex- 
clusively to the Kantian philosophy. 
But he who talks of the phenomenon 
and the thing in itself (Ding an 
sich), is undoubtedly adopting ‘ the 
well known language’ of that philo- 
sophy ; he is using its peculiar ter- 
minology. Neither, on the other 
hand, while the distinction is an in- 
tegral part of the Kantian philoso- 

hy, is it admitted by every other. 
Are Mansel is therefore unfairly 
charged with ‘imputing to Kant 
specially what he has in common 
with half the world ;’ and indeed 
the whole paragraph which thus 
winds up wants revision. 

We have thus far endeavoured 
not to arbitrate between, but to 
sketch, the respective positions of 
two oomeaheli combatants. 
third should be added. A writer in 
the National Review has signalized 
himself amongst critics by refusing 
to join in the chorus which has sung 
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Mr. Mansel’s praises. Two remark- 
able papers have appeared there, 
obviously by the same hand. We 
do not concur, as we need scarcely 
say, with the distinctive theology of 
the Wational Review ; but we must 
honestly confess that much which 
calls itself and is called far more 
orthodox, seems to us far less truly 
believing, than these two papers, 
which form a most valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophy of the 
question. 

It remains that we say something 
of that question. In doing so, we 
must class Sir W. Hamilton and 
Mr. Mansel together, inasmuch as 
the definite result at which they 
arrive is the same—the same as re- 
gards verbal statement and logical 
position. It ought, however, to be 
remembered that very different ap- 
plications of that result are present 
to the minds of the two writers. 
Sir W. Hamilton is aiming at the 
German efforts after a philosophy 
of the Absolute, and the Christian 
faith comes into his discourse but 
accidentally. Mr. Mansel, on the 
other hand, is applying his philoso- 
phical position airectly and mainly 
to that faith. What effect this dif- 
ference of application would or 
might have had were both writers 
still in this life; whether Sir W. 
Hamilton would have approved of 
his own principle as exhibited by 
Mr. Mansel in its results on theo- 
logy, are questions which we cannot 
but ask, and most certainly are in 
no situation to answer. Making, 
however, the allowance which we 
ought to make here, it remains that 
the philosophical positions of Ha- 
milton and Mansel are identical, 
and must therefore be treated as 
such in a philosophical discussion of 
them. 

We have, we hope, enabled our 
readers somewhat to see what that 
position is. It may be summed up 
as the essentially negative character 
of our ideas of the Infinite, the Ab- 
solute, and the Unconditioned. This 
will include whatever must be 
ranged under these heads, such as 
the eternal. - We are almost afraid 
to ask or hint how much must be 
included, 


_.* The Athanasian Creed gives us an equivalent in Jmmensus, Pater Immensus, 
Filius Immensus, and Spiritus Sanctus Jmmensus, translated in our prayer- 
books, the Father Incomprehensible, &c. The rendering is not one to be quarrelled 
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Now there is one characteristic in 
Mr. Mansel’s handling of the ques- 
tion, of which this seems the right 
place to take notice. Zhe Uncon- 
ditioned is a generic term, of which 
the Infinite, the First Cause, &c., 
are special aspects. Among those 
special aspects he fastens on the 
Infinite, and bestows far more at- 
tention on it than on the others. 
It is of the Infinite that he makes 
by far the larger portion of his 
erage The passages which we 

ave already quoted from him will 
enable our readers to judge what 
manner of puzzles those are. And 

et such a man as Mr. Mansel can 
ole fail to be aware that of the 
various terms by which God’s abso- 
lute perfection may be denoted, 
this one, the Infinite, is precisely 
that of which Theists are wariest in 
the use, not as denying, though that 
has reverently been denied, its appli- 
eability to God, but as seeing how 
easily 1t can lend itself to false and 
material notions, and so defeat the 
very end which it was in the first 
instance employed to serve. It has 
therefore been comparatively little 
used, occurring oftener in Mr. 
Mansel’s one volume than in 
whole rivers of sacred literature. 
In the Bible we do not find 
it at all, otherwise than it is implied 
in the many passages which defy 
frail man to take the measure of the 
High and the Lofty One, or in any 
way set bounds to His power and 
operation. The single terms of 
Scripture which denote God's per- 
fection are ‘the Almighty,’ ‘the 
Everlasting,’ and ‘Jehovah.’ In- 
deed, the whole mystery of God’s 
transcending all limitation or con- 
dition, is in the Bible nearly always 
enshrined in the thought of His 
eternity—He that was and is, and 
is to come; or taken together with 
that thought into the imcommuni- 
cable name, Jehovah. 

The rarity of the term Infinite in 
Patristic literature is shown by the 
fact that Suicer quotes but three or 
four instances of its use.* 

Still, we admit that Infinitude 
is an attribute which may be pro- 

erly ascribed to God, if only we 
be careful to keep in mind what 
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alone we ought to mean by the 
ascription. We cannot think that 
Mr. Mansel has done this. He 
boldly presses every inference which 
he has arrived at from any notion 
and any application of the term In- 
finite; and thus, as might well be 
expected, speedily arrives at con- 
tradiction and impossibility. 

Indeed, we are compelled to say 
that the question between Mr. 
Mansel and others is not merely 
whether anything can be really 
known that does not come into the 
sphere of logical conception ; whe- 
ther everything is a merely negative 
thought which is a negative in 
Logic (though that is the paramount 

uestion) ; but also whether he is 
altogether fair and severe in his 
logic itself. And we will pause for 
a moment on this, because we think 
Mr. Maurice, in his righteous indig- 
nation against Mr. Mansel’s results, 
and his equally righteous prutests 
in favour of a higher capacity in 
man of seeing truth than the logical 
faculty affords, scarcely does justice 
to the science itself,* nor sufficiently 
admits its capacity of subservience, 
when rightly pursued, to Christian 
truth. 

We will therefore take, for a few 
moments, a logical position; and 
doing so we will ask, In what way 
is infinitude predicable of Deity ? 
To give occasion for Mr. Mansel’s 
puzzles, it ought to be so in the 
Category of Substance.t The fol- 
lowing, which we have already 
quoted, state difficulties which can 
have no place under any other 
category :— 

The metaphysical representation of 
the Deity,as Absolute and Infinite,must 
necessarily, as the profoundest meta- 
physicians have acknowledged, amount 
to nothing less than the sum of all 
reality. 


with. 
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That which is conceived as absolute 
and infinite must be conceived as con- 
taining within itself the sum, not only 
of all actual, but of all possible modes 
of being, &c. 

We repeat it, except under the 
first category, there are no difficulties 
here at all. To suppose God's at- 
tributes infinite in no way precludes 
the co-existence with God of that 
which is not God. If God’s own 

ersonality be ‘a limitation,’ and 
if such a limitation be incompatible 
with infinity, it can only be with an 
infinity of the Divine substance. It 
need not surely be a limitation of 

ower, goodness, wisdom, or love. 

ut how is either infinitude or 
finitude predicable in the first cate- 
gory? What do I mean by talking 
either of an infinite or a finite sub- 
stance (ovo.a)? If the substance or 
Ovora be material, I might speak of 
it as infinite or finite in respect of 
extension or quantity; but these 
belong to a relative category, and 
from reference to these I am de- 
barred when I am dealing with 
a substance purely spiritual. Of 
such a substance every attribute 
under any of the remaining cate- 
gories may be pronounced infinite 
with perfect intelligibility and mean- 
ing, but the substance itself can with 
no rationality be called either in- 
finite or finite. Ovcva infinite in 
itself, or Ovora finite in itself, are 
phrases, we think, that have about 
as much sense as would have the 
phrases ‘a valid rose’ or ‘a red 
syllogism.’ And does Mr. Mansel 
believe that the many humble and 
devout minds which rejoice in the 
thought of an Infinite God, ever do 
attempt to connect this predicate 
‘ infinite’ with the subject, the Divine 
Ovo? When they are told that 
they cannot measure God, is there 
presented to their thoughts an in- 


It was probably adopted because the Greek was supposed to be the 


original ; and of the Greek versions, two give dkaraAnmroc ; one, following the 
Latin more closely, duerpoc ; one only, azepoc. 


* We speak of the present volume. 


Elsewhere Mr. Maurice has shown an 


adequate appreciation of logic, both as a part of humanity, and in its bearing on 


theol 


y- 
+ Mr. Mansel, we doubt not, will be ready to deny the validity of the cate- 
gorical distinctions when applied to God. 


We cannot go into the question here, 


but we must avow our conviction that the representation of God as super-essential 
involved in such denial, is one of those attempts to exalt Him which He has never 
desired us to make, and leads, if it leads anywhere, to absolute negation of thought 
concerning Him. We have St. Augustine's high authority for distinguishing the 
categories in which we assert anything of God. See his wonderful treatise, De 
Trinitate, passim. Besides,a philosophical refusal to think of God under the cate- 
gories, does but make reference to Finitude or Infinitude all the more irrelevant. 
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finity which ‘chokes up the uni- 
verse,* leaving no possibility for 
anything else to exist—an infinity 
the notion of which does indeed 
limit God, inasmuch as it denies 
Him all his creative power, His 
outpourings of love on His crea- 
tures; or rather the thought of a 
Being, to every attribute and every 
operation of whom all measurement 
is as inapplicable as impossible—a 
Being whose power can never be 
baffled, whose wisdom can fail 
nowhere, whose love is altogether 
inexhaustible? That conditions of 
time and space, that verbal formule 
which have their origin in those 
conditions, that conceptions which 
are determined by them, are irre- 
levant when attempted to be applied 
to this Being, is implicitly felt, we 
are sure, by many a poor old man 
and poor old woman, aye, and by 
many a young child, to whom the 
phrases we have just used on the 
matter would be part of an unknown 
tongue. 

his, then, is a complaint which 
we have against Mr. Mansel some- 
what different from those produced 
by Mr. Maurice. We agree with 
the latter in denouncing the doc- 
trine, that logical conception is the 
measure either of human thought 
or human knowledge ; but still, es- 
timating logic and the speculations 
engendered by logic, somewhat 
higher than does Mr. Maurice in 
his present volume, believing that 
these have a bearing on theology of 
deep importance, believing too that 
Mr. Mansel is, more than most 
Englishmen, capable of and called 
to the task of illustrating this 
bearing, we have a charge to make 
against him over and above and 
separate from those which Mr. 

aurice has urged with such tre- 
mendous force. We are constrained, 
therefore, to accuse him of having— 
let us not fear to say it—juggled 
with, used as a charlatan, that 
branch of philosophy which both his 
natural gifts and his acquirements 
called him to employ as a master. 
All that he has said about the 
Infinite comes under this charge. 
Surely amid the exulting sense of 
ingenuity in creating his puzzles, 

r. Mansel must have now and 
then been visited by the thought 
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that he was indeed creating them. 
Such a man had no right to amuse 
himself with the word ‘limitation,’ 
as though the limitation of distine- 
tion argued any the least imper- 
fection. Ifthe only Infinite be the 
dretpov of ancient philosophy, from 
which distinguishable objects had 
to be rescued, ‘won from the void 
and formless Infinite,’ we are giving 
no glory to God in applying the 
epithet to Him, no impulse to mag- 
nify Him ever led the thoughts of a 
worshipper to that. Whenever the 
notion of such a mere infinite of in- 
distinction has intruded itself into 
the idea of God, the great thinkers 
have repudiated it, as we shall pre- 
sently endeavour to show. 

We repeat it, such a sentence as 
the following is unworthy alike of 
the solemnity of the pulpit and the 
severity of philosophical research: 
‘A thing—an object—an attribute 
—a person—or any other term sig- 
nifying one out of many possible 
objects of consciousness, is by that 
very relation necessarily declared to 
be finite.’ The answer is easy: It 
is thereby declared to be itself and 
not something else; but to make a 
difficulty out of this respecting the 
nature of God, we must juggle with 
the notion infinite, and call that a 
limit which in any sense is so. 
Whatever distinguishes the object 
no doubt bounds our concept of 
it, and limits the term by which 
such concept is expressed; but does 
it limit anything else? Would it 
ever enter any unsophisticated mind 
that to distinguish between God 
and that which is not God was to 
measure God himself or set any 
limit to His power, His wisdom, 
His goodness, and His glory? 

As another specimen of juggling, 
and such juggling as we could not 
have believed that a man of Mr. 
Mansel’s eminence would have 
practised, take the following: ‘How, 
for example, can Infinite Power be 
able to do all things, and yet In- 
finite Goodness be unable to do 
evil?’ Surely it does not require 
acuteness like Mr. Mansel’s to point 
out that the term able is here used 
in two totally different senses. 

But, leaving this personal charge, 
on which it was our duty to lay 
some stress, let us now come to the 


* National Review, No. xvii, p. 207. 
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main question: Are our ideas of 
the Unconditioned in its several as- 
pects merely negative? Is it true 
that ‘the Absolute and the Infinite 
are thus, like the Inconceivable and 
the Imperceptible, names indicating, 
not an object of thought or of consci- 
ousness at all, but the mere absence 
of the conditions under which con- 
sciousness is possible ?’—( Mansel, 
p- 95-) We may concede at once 
that the terms are negative; that 
the Absolute, as a term denotes the 
absence of external or necessitated 
relation ; that the Infinite, as a term 
denotes the absence of limitation. 
But surely we often use a negative 
term when the thought which sug- 
gested it is positive, and naturally, 
seeing that there can be no positive 
thought which does not imply its 
negative. It is because of é ’s 
positive perfection that every term 
which would denote imperfection 
must be rejected of Him: because, 
therefore, He is positively perfect, 
He cannot be finite—i.e., He is in- 
finite. When therefore we speak of 
Him as Infinite, while we are using 
a negative term, we are lifting up 
our thoughts tothatwhich is themost 
positive of all ideas—the complete 
perfection of God. Nor are all the 
aspects of that perfection denoted 
by negative terms. It is the same 
great truth which is before us when 
we speak of God as Almighty, Om- 
niscient, Omnipresent, Eternal. As 
we have already said, it is by the 
last of these that His perfection is 
most frequently denoted in Scrip- 
ture, save when, more Pectintonr 
still, it is conveyed to us m His 
great name Jehovah. And will 
Mr. Mansel tell us that when that 
name was revealed, thought was 
thereby not expanded, but limited ; 
that Moses was simply presented at 
the bush with a negation; that no 
enlargement was given to his know- 
ledge, but that he was merely bade 
not to seek to know, merely taught 
that he could not know? All that 
we can mean by calling God Un- 
conditioned, Infinite, Absolute, is 
wrapped up in this unutterable 
Name; and surely the holy men of 
old, who felt that their possession of 
it was a strong tower into which 
they entered and were safe, felt that 
it taught them no mere negation, 
yea, that it rescued them from 
negations, rescued them from the 
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pursuit of shadows, anchored them 

on true and everlasting substance. 
We commend the following golden 
aragraphs of Cudworth to Mr. 

Maneel's serious consideration : 


Now, that we have an idea or con- 
ception of Perfection, or a perfect being, 
is evident from the notion that we have 
of Imperfection, so familiar to us; Per- 
fection being the rule and measure of 
Imperfection, and not Imperfection of 
Perfection ; as a straight line is the rule 
and measure of a crooked, and not a 
crooked line of a straight ; so that Per- 
fection is first conceivable in order of 
Nature before Imperfection, as Light 
before Darkness, a positive before the 
privative or defect. For Perfection is 
not properly the want of Imperfection, 
but Teapatetion of Perfection.—Cup- 
worTH, Intellect. Syst., ed. Birch, vol. 
iii. p. 236. 

Wherefore since Infinite is the same 
with absolutely Perfect, we having a 
notion or idea of the latter must needs 
have of the former. From whence we 
learn also that though the word Infinite 
be in the form thereof negative, yet is 
the sense of it, in those things which 
are really capable of the same, positive, 
it being all one with absolutely perfect ; 
as likewise the sense of the word finite 
is negative, it being the same with im- 
perfect.—Ibid., pp. 239, 240. 

We conclude, to assert an infinite 
Being, is nothing else but to assert a 
Being absolutely perfect, such as never 
was not, or had no beginning, which 
could produce all things possible or 
conceivable, and upon which all other 
things must depend. And this is to 
assert a God, one absolutely perfect 
Being, the Original of all things: God, 
and infinite, and absolutely Perfect, 
being but different names for one and 
the same thing.—Jbid., p. 240. 


Our readers will find a valuable 
passage on ‘ the true idea of Eternity 
and Infinity’ in the celebrated John 
Smith’s Select Discourses, 3rd edit., 
PP. 141, 143. : 

One of the most magnificent of 
anticipatory antidotes to Mr. Man- 
sel is supplied by Barrow in his 
wonderful sermon, entitled ‘An 
adequate Knowledge of God attain- 
able by Man.’ So counter do 
Barrow’s thoughts run to Mansel’s, 
that the former maintains God to 
be more knowable and a distincter 
object to the understanding than 
anything else, and that just because 
of His infinity and perfection. And 
yet few will care to accuse Barrow 
of a philosophy other than modest, 
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or of a tendency to forget the limits 
of human thought and knowledge. 

Finally, we think we may safely 
defy Mr. Mansel to produce from 
any great theistic writer—such for 
example as St. Augustine—aught but 
protests against his distinctive doc- 
trine. ’ 

And where, if we admitted such 
doctrine, are we to stop? We ask 
not now, with Mr. Maurice, whether 
it does not strike at the root of our 
knowledge of everything around and 
beside us, of our Sooeledie of one 
another as well as our knowledge 
of God; for we suspect that Mr. 
Mansel is too determined a Kantian 
to shrink from that result. But we 
submit that Mr. Mansel’s specula- 
tions relegate all the fontal truths 
of morality to the same region of the 
unknowable and the negative as that 
wherein he places the leading truths 
which respect the Divine nature. 
To be sure he asserts the very con- 
trary, telling us that ‘within her 
own province, and among her own 
objects,’ Reason is to ‘go forth, 
conquering and to conquer.’ And 
if we ask what are that province 
and those objects, we are straightwa 
answered, ‘ The finite objects, whic 
she can clearly and consistently con- 
ceive, are her lawful empire and her 
true glory. The countless pheno- 
mena of the visible world; the unseen 
things which lie in the depths of the 
human soul ;—these are given into 
her hand; and over them she may 
reign in unquestioned dominion.’— 
(Mansel, p. 199.) The ‘ phenomena 
of the visible world’ Mr. Mansel 
cannot help conceding ; but his own 
argument would seem to exclude 
‘the unseen things which lie in the 
depths of the human soul.’ Surely 
some of them transcend the sphere 
of conception. Mr. Mansel opens 
his fifth Lecture by quoting a well- 
known passage of Bishop Butler on 
Liberty and Necessity. From his 
mode of quoting, we infer that he 
holds by the former doctrine at least 
as what he calls ‘a truth regulative.’ 
Yet that is just the one which he is 
bound on his own principles to 
discard from practical thought as a 
mere negation. All that is relative 
and phenomenal would, taken by 
itself, but present us with the notion 
of necessity. Will is beyond con- 
ception, unrepresentable under 
forms of time and space, and there- 
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fore, according to Mr. Mansel, un- 
cognisable by man. He is severe 
on the philosopher of whom more 
than any other he seems the disci- 
ple, for having transgressed in his 
ethical treatises the ngid scepticism 
of the critique of the pure reason. 
To justify such severity he ought 
himself not to deny the existence, 
but to assert the negative character 
in thought, of Will. 

We must now say a few words 
on Mr. Mansel’s great distinction 
between truths regulative and truths 
speculative. According to him 
everything real, or rather perhaps 
everything us it really is, lies with- 
out the domain of Caos know- 
ledge. But man is placed here, he 
will tell us, not to know, but to act; 
and therefore a notion or a state- 
ment regarding matters on which 
we can at present know nothing 
speculatively, may be true regu- 
latively ; that is, may be the right 
guide of our conduct, which is all 
that we ought to care about. 
Whether the regulative truth has 
any correspondence with the specu- 
lative; whether the difference be- 
tween them be only in degree or be 
in kind, are questions to which the 
future state may perhaps furnish an 
answer. 

Did it never occur to Mr. Mansel 
that in the very act of proclaiming 
a truth to be mereiy regulative, and 
possibly, probably, quite different 
from the truth speculative of the 
matter, you deprive it of its regula- 
tive character? Whilst I believed 
certain words to tell me the truth, 
I could act upon them; they could 
regulate me. Let me learn that in 
all likelihood they are not the truth, 
nor near it; and it is difficult to 
imagine that they can have any 
large influence overme. They may, 
if such a line of action suit me, 
keep me under certain social re- 
straints; they may,if Ichoose, allow 
me to preserve an outward observ- 
ance of received appointments and 
ordinances ; they may, if I care for 
such orthodoxy, enable me to wear 
an orthodox garb of words and of 
demeanour, and my timidity may 
lead me to fancy that I am somehow 
the better for all this; but they 
never will lead me to take a great 
step, to make a real sacrifice. It 
would be difficult for Mr. Mansel to 
point out any real effective move- 
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ment in religion—such as has told 
on masses of men, such as has made 
many men different from and better 
than they were before—that has not 
proceeded from a constraining con- 
viction of the movers, that they had 
got hold of the truth as regarded 
the subject matter. And anything 
short of such a movement the result 
of such a conviction, we not only 
hold very cheap, but when it is set 
before us, utterly deprecate and re- 
fuse. We dishke Mr. Mansel’s 
speculations in themselves, because 
we think them untrue; we dislike 
them because what influence they 
may have seems to us fatal to the 
love of Truth. Such love must, we 
think, be altogether deadened by 
hearing the announcement that the 
real truth is unattainable. 

But do we therefore ignore or 
forget the limited view of truth in- 
volved in the limitations of our 
mortal condition? Far from it. 
We fully admit the force of St. 
Paul’s assertion, of which Mr. 
Mansel is careful to remind us, that 
at present we but ‘ know in part and 
prophesy in part ;’ and we look for- 
ward to a day when ‘ that which is 
perfett shall have come,’ and con- 
sequently, ‘that which is in part 
shall be done away.’ But should 
Mr. Mansel press us with this doing 
away of our present knowledge as 
sanctioning his distinction between 
a truth at present regulative, and 
the truth speculative regarding the 
same matter, we will meet him with 
the words of St. Chrysostom, 


‘What is this that St. Paul says, and 
concerning what, that knowledge is to 
be done away? He speaks not concern- 
ing perfect but partial knowledge, call- 
ing the advancement from one to the 
other the doing away of that other. 
For just as the age or stature of the 
child is done away, not by deletion of 
substance, but by growth of age or 
stature, and progress to adult manhood, 
so is it with knowledge.’ 


Chrysostom goes on to urge that 
the doing away of our present 
knowledge must not be understood 
as meaning its 
‘complete destruction, but its growth and 


progress into the better.’—Chrysostom 
de Incomprehensibili Dei Natura, i. 2. 


And surely the golden-mouthed 
Doctor is right here. Surely the 
katapynois—the doing away of our 
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present knowledge—is not the doing 
away of nullification, but the doing 
away of fulfilment: the growth into 
the greater and better. Things 
below will supply us with sufficient 
analogy for this. Take. another 
passage of Scripture, in which our 
present knowledgesis described as 
‘a light shining in a dark place.’ 
Carry a lantern with us in the dark ; 
it will give us light enough to keep 
the path; it will show to a certain 
extent the objects beside us. Let 
the day dawn, and the lantern and 
its light may be said to be ‘ done 
away. But they were not decep- 
tive. The illumination was not es- 
sentially different from that of the 
daylight; the knowledge supplied 
was not heterogeneous to that faller 
acquaintance with the path and its 
bearings, and the objects all around 
which we have now acquired. Or, 
let us return to St. Paul. He com- 
pares our present knowledge of 
eternal things to a child’s notions of 
the affairs of the grown-up world. 
Are a father’s explanations of those 
affairs to an inquisitive child other 
than true in themselves? The child 
knows as well as his father that 
they are not the whole perfect 
truth; but he believes that, as far 
as they go, they are the truth, and 
makes no distinction in kind be- 
tween that truth and the more per- 
fect truth which a grown-up man 
can take in. Now, if a man feels 
full well that in regard to the 
mighty abyss of Eternal Truth he is 
but a little child; that his poor 
faculties are all inadequate to sound 
that abyss or guage the objects 
which it contains ; that if he attempt 
with those faculties to do it, he will 
assuredly get amazed among such 
perplexities and contradictions as 
make up the staple of Mr. Mansel’s 
a ; and yet that into that 
abyss he must look, for in that 
abyss he is, and may any moment 
be forced to know that he eternall 
is; and if he hears the voice whic 
he feels will not mislead him saying 
of itself, ‘I am the Truth,’ must he 
not argue thus :—‘ I assuredly can- 
not sound that gulph into which I 
must soon enter; my Own unas- 
sisted mind becomes dizzy and de- 
lirious if it tries to look into it ; but 
the Being who has shown Himself 
my brother tells me not only that 
e is, as He surely is, true, but 
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that He is the Truth—the Truth re- 
garding all that awful mystery 
which hems me in on every side, 
and in which my own heritage and 
portion are—and therefore, what- 
ever I may find in the eternity on 
which I have to enter, I must find 
Him there; His tenderness, His 
faithfulness, His love, yea His Je- 
hovah being—that one enduring 
anchorage which is beyond limita- 
tion, and above accident and change 
and time? Will a man who has 
heard this voice call its utterances 
truths regulative but not specula- 
tive? Will he have room for such 
a distinction as that? Will he not 
promptly echo the Apostle’s words, 
‘We know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us under- 
standing, that we may know Him 
that is true; and we are in Him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and 
eternal life ?’ 

We have thus delivered our pro- 
test against the main point of Mr. 
Mansel’s philosophy, and have ex- 
yon ourselves strongly, both 

ecause we condemn it in itself, 
and because we greatly dislike its 
possible results. We dread and 
deprecate, more than most things, 
an orthodoxy based upon scepticism ; 
an enforcement of the whole of a 
received system on the special 
ground that our ignorance of all 
things disqualifies us to refute, and 
therefore disentitles us to reject, any 
part of it. When a man has once 
made up his mind to adopt this 
principle, he has indeed no sort of 
religious difficulty, nor can he by 
possibility encounter any. It might 
avail for any and for every form of 
religion. It can combine the most 
universal doubt with the most entire 
conformity ; and we are mistaken 
if it be not compatible with at least 
enough of zeal to make a good per- 
secutor. In writing thus, we must 
not be supposed to be sketching 
Mr. Mansel himself. He is clear- 
sighted, and, we should think, tem- 
perate enough to understand a con- 
troversialist’s right to point out 
what seems to him the inevitable 
result of a position, without being 
taken as asserting that it is arrived 
at in every man who announces his 
occupation of that position. We 
should be ready to believe, even if 
VOL, LX, NO. CCCLIX. 
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we did not see beautiful indications 
of it in the Bampton Lectures, that 
there is much in Mr. Mansel of a far 
higher tone than the main body of 
his speculation ; and if we have not 
paused on the great merit of many 

assages in this book, it has been 

ecause, while Mr. Mansel stands 
in no need of our commendation, it 
is more respectful to him, as well as 
our readers, to keep our attention 
fixed on the more important issue 
between us. 

But while we disown any imputa- 
tion on Mr. Mansel himself, we 
cannot but hint to him that, be the 
merits or demerits of his religious 
and philosophical system what they 
may, he has not dealt quite fairly 
by those who are opposed to it. 

is notes are interesting and in- 
structive—as such a vast body of 
quotation from such a variety of 
writers could scarcely fail of being 
—but we think they minister to a 
vicious appetite in the modern 
English mind—the appetite for 
grouping the most varying objects in 
one whole, which have no element 
in common, except some felt diver- 
sity from ourselves. The result of 
this, on an estimate of writers who 
bear in any way on religion, is that 
all get debited with the most un- 
believing utterances of any. Mar- 
heinecke must be answerable not 
merely for Hegel but for Strauss. 
This is surely not very fair. We 
object, indeed, to estimating any 
one man by his worse utterances 
instead of his better: we would 
measure Mr. Mansel rather by the 
beautiful and pious passages of the 
Bampton Lectures, than by the 
discussions of the Infinite; and 
even Hegel is entitled to the benefit 
of aspirations of his which can- 
not be said to run away from 
Christian Truth. At all events, let 
him, when quoted, be rightly trans- 
lated. When he calls the combi- 
nation involved in the title God 
Man, ungeheuer, he does not, as 
Mr. Mansel represents him, call it 
monstrous.—(Mansel, p. 159.) So 
far as the passage goes, its language 
is that of reverent admiration, and 
the idea of the God Man is styled 
vast, amazing. Mr. Mansel, if he 
wrote in German, might have used 
the adjective wngeheuer in the same 
connexion himself. 


?? 
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In parting with Mr. Mansel, let 
us resume a comparison which we 
made at the outset, between him- 
self and Bishop Hampden. We 
then contrasted the somewhat 
superfluous horror of the University 
of Oxford at the Bampton Lectures 
of Hampden, with the complacency 
with which it received the far more 
alarming Bampton Lectures of 
Mansel. Our purpose at present 
in referring to this again is not to 
renew the comparison. That com- 
parison had reference merely to the 
degree in which the two writers 
diverged, or seemed to diverge, 
from the prevailing sentiments of 
the Christian Church. Otherwise, 
though there may be matter in the 
one to call up the thought of the 
other, there is no ground of com- 
—— whatsoever, their subjects 

eing totally different. Mr. Man- 
sel's subject is the relation of the lo- 
gical faculty to transcendent Truth ; 
Bishop Hampden’sthe relation of ex- 
isting exercises of that faculty to the 
substance of revealed Truth. Many 
who do not share in the morbid 
suspicion with which he was once 
regarded, and who confess them- 
selves indebted to his book for 
much that is interesting and in- 
structive, will yet, we think, admit 
that it is unsatisfactory. The ques- 
tion is an important one ; it involves 
the whole of Dogmatic Divinity, a 
question from which it is difficult, 
therefore, to escape. For who has 
yet succeeded in disconnecting him- 
self with dogma? Protest with as 
much vehemence as Mr. Maurice 
against limiting our knowledge of 
things, either in heaven or earth, to 
the measures of logical conception, 
and you will still find, if you think 
and speak at all, that logic has got 
in. The moment he begins tostate, 
to explain, to define, to protest, the 
most determined anti-logician has 
subjected himself to logical laws. 
‘And however mindful of the limited 
grasp of the universe which is as- 
signed to those laws—however care- 
ful, therefore, not to identify 
Heavenly Truth itself with his or 
with any man’s statements, expla- 
nations, definitions, and protests— 
one does not see how that Truth is 
to enter into the aggregate of life, 
how it is to pass from man to man, 
without statements, without expla- 
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nations, without definitions, without 
— Dogma cannot, therefore, 
e avoided. A thorough logician, 
who is also a well-read and sound 
divine, may do good service in 
pointing out its legitimate sphere, 
and the conditions under which it 
may be safely produced. Bishop 
Hampden has rather supplied us 
with the questions than furnished 
us with satisfactory answers. Mr. 
Mansel’s peculiar gifts, and in the 
region of philosophy, at least, vast 
information, seem to us peculiarly 
to qualify him for such a work; 
and as beyond doubt he would start 
with a higher estimate of the lan- 
guage of the creeds and the ccume- 
nical formule than did Bishop 
Hampden, he would in this, as in 
one or two other respects, start, in 
our judgment, with a very great 
advantage over him. 
Since the foregoing remarks went 
through the press, Mr. Chretien’s 
amphlet has made its appearance. 
‘ous it is very satisfactory, inas- 
much as, handling the whole matter 
very differently from ourselves, it 
corroborates with all the strength 
belonging to Mr. Chretien’s reputa- 
tion and ability, the ground which 
we have taken. Still more we re- 
joice in the author’s announcement, 
not merely of dissatisfaction, but of 
‘ increasing dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures.’ — 
(Chretien, p. 40.) The italics are 
ours. The whole discussion is car- 
ried on by Mr. Chretien in a spirit 
altogether admirable, and protess- 
ing to be no more than sug- 
gestive, his remarks are in that 
respect very valuable. While the 
pamphlet contains many an impor- 
tant remark on the general ques- 
tion of the search after truth, the 
discussion proper is, on the whole, 
confined to two great points, Mr. 
Mansel’s distinction between Truths 
speculative and Truths regulative, 
and his views of the Absolute and 
the Infinite. On the former, Mr. 
Chretien and ourselves are alto- 
gether at one. But he has with 
great ingenuity, and with some- 
thing better than ingenuity, worked 
out a position important in itself, 
and important too as a possible 
ound of mediation between 
Messrs. Mansel and Maurice, that 
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no such —e as Truths specula- 
tive at all. e have not space to 
exhibit Mr. Chretien’s reasonings, 
which, after all, will be best got by 
reading his short pamphlet; but 
they seem to us to convict Mr. 
Mansel of having made a division, 
‘one of whose members is a simple 
blank.’ His Truth speculative would 
seem unattainable by man, not only 
in his present state, but in any 
possible future one, if in any pos- 
sible state man must be finite; un- 
attainable by angels if they are 
finite ; and irrelevant as thought of 
in the mind of God, if Truth be, 
according to Mr. Mansel and many 
others, but a property of conception. 
Mr. Chretien works out this ques- 
tion in a far higher spirit than that 
of the mere logician; but we are 
contented just now with calling 
attention to it, and his mode of 
handling it. And we say that his 
reasonings furnish a possible ground 
of mediation between Messrs. Man- 
sel and Maurice, because we think 
the former might be got to acknow- 
ledge that while he can furnish no 
example of what he calls a Truth 
speculative, nay, can hint at no 
possible sphere in this or the other 
world for such a thing, he has all 
the while been meaning by Truth 
regulative, what other people mean 
simply by Truth, knowledge that 
is sound and sure as far as it goes, 
though subject in the mind which 
receives it to the limitations of 
that mind, and therefore, while 
true, never the whole truth, never, 
while a pure approximation to it, 
the perfect Idea which is in the 
mind of God, at once the ocean and 
the fountain of all Truth. 

On the other point, the Hamil- 
tonian and Manselian position 
respecting the Unconditioned, in 
its special aspects of the Absolute 
and the Infinite, Mr. Chretien pro- 
fesses an indifference which our 
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foregoing remarks show that we 
are far from sharing. We cannot 
but feel it important to warn men 
against making a a but vital 
mystery seem a mere hopeless be- 
wilderment by playing with the 
terms which express it. We cannot 
but ask them whether they were 
ever called to ascribe to God an 
infinitude, not merely of Power, 
Wisdom, Goodness, and Love, but 
of predicates of every kind, divine 
and: not divine, compatible and con- 
tradictory, of which He is to be the 
subject? Mr. Mansel’s statements 
of what is demanded by the idea of 
the Infinite amount to this; and 
this, we say, is a mode of glorifying 
God which was never required of 
us, and which, to speak the Truth, 
is not only no glorifying of Him, 
but cannot be adapted without pro- 
fanity. 

Mr. Chretien is very solemn and 
earnest. One short passage, how- 
ever, might almost seem intended 
for a joke. Speaking of Mr. Man- 
sel’s position as a preacher, he says, 
‘it required no small skill in a writer 
of a severely logical mind, to expand 
a continuous chain of reasoning 
which could not be fairly enter- 
tained without a suspense of judg- 
ment on the first truths of religion, 
and to append at the proper places 
passages of religious eloquence 
which should not be evidently out 
of place, as assuming the Truths 
which were to be proved.’ We do 
not think Mr. Chretien intended to 
be satirical here, but to our minds 
the notion of this task of ‘ expand- 
ing a chain of reasoning,’ &c., and 
‘appending at the proper places 
passages of religious eloquence,’ 
which, too, though they are to be 
appended at the proper places, are 
not to be ‘ obviously out of place,’ 
has all the effect of ajoke. Itisa 


joke, too, which has its moral, and 
that no unimportant one. 







ance of Mr. Mansel’s rejoinder to Mr. Maurice imposes on us the neces- 
sity of saying a word or two more. As regards ourselves indeed we 
might rest on our oars, for we have professedly taken ground of our own ; 
the objections which we have urged against Mr. Mansel’s position, were 
our objections before Mr. Maurice’s book oo ; and nothing that we 


have observed in the former's pamphlet 


ears materially on them. On 


the other hand, one of Mr. Mansel’s criticisms, that on his opponent’s 
reference to Kant, has been partially anticipated by ourselves. But as 
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we have expressed a confiderice in Mr. Mansel’s temper which we now 
find to have been greatly misplaced, as our remarks on Mr. Chretien's 
letter gave utterance to a hope of mediation between the conflicting 
parties, which Mr. Mansel has since grievously discouraged, and as 
amongst extant specimens of misrepresentation we know none equal to his 
reply to Mr. Maurice, we must indicate the grounds of this disappointing 
and disheartening judgment. 

Writing very angrily, Mr. Mansel opens with the following :—‘ To 
some, indeed, of Mr. Maurice’s charges I shall not attempt to reply at 
all. I do not think it worth while to enter upon a controversy in de- 
fence of the merely literary character of my lectures. Mr. Maurice, in his 
anxiety to leave no weapon of attack unemployed, has discovered that my 
style is in one place “ bewildering,” in another “jargon,” in another “a 
wilderness of words,” in another “vagueness,” in another “slipslop,” 
whatever that may mean.’—p. 4. Who has not presented to him here the 
picture of one who, determined seriously to wound, is glad to envenom the 
wound with as much superfluous outrage as may be? Now, will it be 
believed that scarcely one of the passages in Mr. Maurice’s book, to which 
we are referred—and as Mr. Mansel gives us references, every reader can try 
the experiment for himself—partakes of the quality of literary criticism, criti- 
cism on style, in the ordinary sense of these words? A particular phrase, 
not necessarily viewed as Mr. Mansel’s invention or peculiar property, is 
contrasted with living reality as ‘school jargon.’ With no mention of 
style at all, it is complained that a point which Mr. Maurice considered 
essential to the argument is left in ‘ vagueness.’ So much for two of the 
alleged grievances. The rest we can leave to the reader who will follow 
our example of verification. 

_ Did time and space at present permit, we could, we think, show how 
utterly Mr. Mansel has misconceived his opponent’s handling of Butler's 
Analogy. We must confine ourselves to a statement of the case. Mr. 
Mansel exhibits some discourse from Mr. Maurice, in which he thinks the 
latter is expounding Butler, and triumphs over its difference from that 
prelate. r. Maurice is endeavouring to show what he thinks a man, who, 
from causes never present to Butler’s mind, can gain no satisfaction from 
the actual thesis of the Analogy, may yet gain from careful study of and 
meditation on it. 

Much more might be added; but we must content ourselves with these 
two inaccuracies of Mr. Mansel, at least as formidable, we think, as any 
of which he has been able to convict Mr. Maurice. These latter, if they 
be valid convictions, we are sure that gentleman will candidly acknow- 
ledge and correct. We have, in our hasty glance at Mr. Mansel’s 
pamphlet, come across none that seem to have any material bearing on the 
main question. 

Both authors write severely. Mr. Maurice in his preface prepares his 
readers for the fact as regards himself. He will be considered justified in 
doing so or not, according as he succeeds or not in imparting his own con- 
victions on the matter at issue. Mr. Mansel writes in undissembled anger; 
and so far it may be thought the combatants are on a par, except as regards 
the question, ot struck the first blow. That Mr. Maurice did so is 
not so certain as it may seem on a hasty glance. Anyhow, we must 
urge on Mr. Mansel that there is some difference between the vehement 
indignation of the man who, justly or mistakenly, believes the foundations 
of Faith and Truth to be assailed ; and that of the man who, rightly or 
mistakenly, thinking himself illtreated, allows no limit to the expres- 
sion of his bitterness. We do Mr. Mansel the justice of believing that 
he will thank us for a fact which has escaped his observation—viz., that a 
sentence of Mr. Maurice’s which he has twice held up to reprobation was 
withdrawn in the second and amended edition of the Theological Essays. 
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SKETCHES FRAMED IN OLIVE WOOD. 


ETWEEN Marseilles and Nice 

you have the choice of three 
different modes of journeying— 
vetturino, steamer, or diligence. The 
first, besides being the most digni- 
fied and least fatiguing, gives the 
best opportunity for observing the 
country ; but when that is not par- 
ticularly interesting, and you, being 
robust enough for night travel, are 
anxious to proceed without delay, 
the unaristocratic diligence is ex- 
cellent in its kind. The packets 


on the station, though small and 


with very poor accommodation, 
have been much run during late 
winters, owing to the alarm of 
brigands by land. But on the oc- 
casion calling for our decision, there 
was the Mediterranean tangibly 
before us, rough and threatening, 
while the brigands seemed a remote 
possibility, far less formidable in 
idea than a stormy passage by a 
miserable French coasting steamer. 
Besides though the diligence had 
not then as at present, on account 
of its having been so frequently 
stopped and robbed, a regular guard 
of gendarmes, there were not want- 
ing amid our little party resolute 
hands ready to use on emergenc 
tlie loaded weapons they carried. 
But no stirring adventure awaited 
us that gusty moonless night ; and 
all of wayside scenery which ap- 
peared visible through the murk 
were wild rocky heights, brawling 
mountain brooks, dark shadowy 
ravines, solitary buildings, gaunt 
and grey, and hushed villages, with 
splashing fountains ; carts, with dim 
lanthorns and bell-jingling horses, 
sometimes animating the dreariest 
parts of the road. 

‘When day broke, the white mists 
lying on the low grounds resembled 
glittering lakes; but as the sun 
shone out, the silvery veil lifted 
itself, more fully disclosing a wild 
hilly region, characterized by vast 
unenclosed orchard-like plantations, 
where cork-trees, with russet-brown 
stems stripped of bark, contrast 
with the pale-leaved olive, whose 
berries, eee green, corne- 
lian coloured, or glossy black, 
women in 


picturesque - looking 
broad-brimmed hats and short red 
petticoats, were gathering into bas- 


kets. Here and there on the stony 
soil primitive ploughs were at work 
in little cleared spaces, a donkey 
and bullock forming the team in one 
instance, contrary to that clause in 
the old Levitical law, ‘ Thou shalt 
not plow with an ox and an ass 
together.’ 

At Draguignan, with its prefecture, 
hotel, nursery gardens, bridge and 
noisy torrent, lying in a hollow, time 
is allowed for breakfast ; then awa 
rattles the cumbrous vehicle throug 
groves of mulberry and olive, inter- 
spersed with pine-trees laden with 
large shining cones, till as you 
advance higher among the far- 
stretching uplands, a darker green 
usurps the place of the ashen-hued 
foliage. Leaving Fréjus behind, 
with its many beggars, its jetty- 
haired, luminous-eyed inhabitants, 
and its Roman ruins, the stately 
aqueduct arches standing pre-eml- 
nent for beauty, you enter upon a 
stage of the journey as much 
dreaded by gay Parisian dames as 
were the dismal Shap Fells b 
London abigails of yore, when mail- 
coaches sounded their horns on the 
great northern road, and jaded 
post-horses drew up joyfully at old- 
fashioned village inns. On and on, 
ascending and descending, to climb 
upwards again, ledgewise winds the 
way, for nearly seven hours by dili- 
gence over the lonely Esterels— 
famed in times past for wolves and 
banditti—some places recalling to 
mind the Newlands Pass between 
Buttermere and Keswick, only here, 
instead of simple green herbage, 
hill-sides and deep gorges are alike 
covered for miles with juniper 
bushes, purple heather tufts, scat- 
tered groups of pines, and thickets 
of arbutus, whose wax-like blos- 
som, and fruit in every shade from 
light orange to deepest scarlet, 
greatly enlivens in these parts the 
otherwise sombre wintry tapestry of 
nature. Here you have a wide 
prospect, with isolated houses 
perched up in bleak high-lying 
spots, reaches of dusty road, with 
laden cart or carriage toiling slowly 
along, and an occasional glimpse of 
the sea, with white-sailed vessels ; 
there you are restricted to narrow 
glens, where peasants are digging 
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or hoeing strips of d deep 
down below, or shelf-like patches 
high above ; while on the steepest, 
most inaccessible copse-elad slopes, 
rise up the tall light-painted posts 
of the electric telegraph, its wires 
looking like long clothes’ lines 
crossing from hill to hill. As the 
loftiest point is surmounted, a val- 
ley, with fields and homesteads, 
opens on the view, and ridges upon 
ridges of mountains,—the farthest 
summits swathed in snow,—cut clear 
and cold against the sky, or melt 
away into the misty distance. 


Here horses are changed and pass- * 


ee demanded at a tiny sheltered 
amlet, with blacksmith’s forge, 
gendarmerie, humble auberge, and 
murmuring fountain, so suggestive 
of Provencal summer heat, trickling 
into its ample stone basin under a 
clump of hardwood trees; flocks of 
goats browsing on the short grass 
of the heights, once more covered 
by the hoary olive. Yet a few 
acclivities and declivities, and even- 
ing closed in as the five sinewy steeds 
launched out cheerily at a good 
trot on a level road. Through 
Cannes, with its extraordinary 


patois, its villas, white-walled gar- 
dens, and neat English church; by 


rows of trees where myriads of 
glow-worms spangled the banks 
beneath; then skirting the sea, 
breaking with a hollow echoing 
sound in masses of surf on the shore, 
and looking grey and ghastly in the 
dim twilight ; past Antibes, with its 
oe Pharos on a jutting-out 
eadland, and there greeted our 
weary eyes, though only to vanish 
again, the distant lights of Nice, 
twinkling above an expanse of 
leaden-like water. 

At the little village of St. Laurent 
there was an exercise of patience 
with the sleepy folks at the bureau 
for examining passports, and then 
the horses paced slowly, according 
to regulation, across the sentry- 
guarded Pont du Var—the long 
wooden bridge spanning the boun- 
dary river between France and 
Piedmont. Fairly over the frontier, 
and the luggage is taken down from 
its altitude on the roof of the 
vehicle, opened and replaced by the 
courteous Sardinian officials in their 
great draughty dowane, where the 
southern air that night was more 
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bitterly cold than the winter blasts 
of foggy Belgium, the north of 
France, or even of our own much 
maligned British climate. 

Half-past eleven chimed from the 
town-clocks as the twenty-seven 
hours of cosy diligence-travelling 
came to their due end at a com- 
fortable hotel, where we were soon 
luxuriating over excellent tea and 
very passable fresh butter, an 
agreeavle contrast to the little 
bluish-white rolls (the size and shape 
of cigars) put on table at Marseilles, 
which insipid, bleached, lard-like 
aulheenr’ have since coming here 
discovered to be made from sheep's 
milk, and much used in Piedmont 
by the peasants. Surprised to see 
in all our rooms, instead of the 
usual airy French bedsteads with 
light canopies fastened to the ceiling, 
low-testered iron four-post frames, 
enshrouded in white muslin, I asked 
if there were none without curtains, 
or at least with fewer folds of so 
fire-attracting a texture, but was 
assured all in the hotel were similar, 
and that they were la mode at Nice; 
so throwing the drapery as open as 
possible, thought nothing further 
about it. Morning found every one 
of us smarting under huge mosquito 
bites, more venomous and painful 
than I remember them in the 
tropics; and we laughed at our- 
selves, with our olden experience of 
mosquitoes, not having at once 
comprehended the mystery of the 
voluminous muslin bed-curtains. 

Without doubt Nice is a place 
specially devoid of attraction to the 
men and women for whom sculp- 
ture, painting, and medizval archi- 
tecture have dione the charm of 
interest ; while to those whose minds 
are so deeply imbued with classic 
lore that the very names of the 
Tiber, the Forum, and the Sacred 
Way stir their pulses as the trumpet 
stirs the war-horse, it offers no con- 
genial objects, save afew time-worn 
ruins on the hill of Cimiers. Those, 
again, who love balls, evening 
parties, concerts, and the like 
gaieties, in all the graceful ease of 
continental society, mingled with 
most orthodox English convention- 
alism, can have their exigencies of 
taste pretty well satisfied in this 
lively resort for invalids ; and to the 
sketch-loving portion of the commu- 
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nity its environs present a richly 
diversified field for the exercise of 
artistic talent. Thus it is, while 
some of one’s friends say—‘ You 
won't endure Nice above a week; 
it is quite a little English colony, 
abounding in frivolous gossip, and 
with nothing worth looking at. 
Why don’t you go at once to Flo- 
rence, Rome, or Naples, and see 
Italy in reality ?’ others exclaim— 
‘Oh, you will be delighted with 
Nice ; it combines all the luxuries 
of the south with the comforts of 
England. There are splendid views, 
flowers, and sunshine, capital shops, 
and such good society.’ 

With these conflicting opinions 
prevailing, our own pre-conceived 
ideas of this insignificant speck on 
the Map of Europe were more or 
less vague and undefined ; but a few 
months’ sojourn has proved that 
both parties, however anomalous it 
may seem, are in the right. Here 
is literally nothing to see in the way 
of fine churches, palaces, statues, or 
pictures; and groups, unmistakeably 
our own sober-visaged compatriots, 
loiter on the sunny Quai Masséna 
and Promenade des Anglais, or 
whisk past in well-appointed car- 
riages, with Belgravian-looking 
footmen in smart liveries. Yet 
despite its poverty in arts and 
antiquities, and its wealth in fair 
English faces, Nice cannot fail to 
strike a stranger ocularly unfamiliar 
with any part of Italy. You have 
the usual local characteristics of 
climate and race, and the surround- 
ing scenery is of its kind surpass- 
ingly beautiful. 

There is a very fine panoramic 
view from the rocky hill where 
formerly stood the fortress, and 
thither one naturally bends one’s 
steps soon after arrival. Upon a 
rather rough pavement of light and 
dark pebbles, arranged mosaic- 
fashion in fanciful patterns, you pass 
through wide streets, where among 
the gay crowd is a goodly sprinkling 
of sable-robed priests, cloaked ca- 
puchin friars, sisters of charity with 
spotless fillets round their meek 
brows, bearded peasants in slouched 
conical felt hats, shaggy jackets, 
or blue blouses, and brown-com- 
plexioned, short-petticoated women, 
with the lithe a and upright 


walk attained through the practice 
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of carrying burthens on the head 
and the being from infancy un- 
shackled by stays. There goes a 
blanchisseuse bearing a large Pasket 
of linen, and holding up in each 
hand a couple of stiffly-starched 
embroidered white skirts, with 
which she skims along as gracefully 
as if they were expanded wings ; 
and here marches a youthful nurse, 
or mother, with upon her head a 
wicker cradle, containing a sleeping 
baby. In the shop windows boxes, 
portfolios, work-tables, and other 
articles in marquetry, and brace- 
lets, brooches, and necklaces of 
shell, look especially pretty and 
foreign. Ornaments in a. Nea- 
politan lava, and delicate Genoese 
silver filigree, also demand a meed 
of admiration ere you enter the old 
quarter of the town, where instead 
of ‘auberge’ or ‘cabaret’ on the 
sign-posts of the inns, you see 
‘albergo’ or ‘ osteria,’ most of them 
having great vaulted stables, in- 
clining down from the street, with 
rough-coated mules standing in the 
dark recesses, pack-saddles and 
sundry sorts of harness lying about, 
and dusky human figures in rustic 
garb flitting to and fro, or seated on 
stone Seen outside the doors, 
chatting, laughing, eating, drinking, 
orsmoking. Nearthe spacious Place 
Victor or Piazza Vittorio (for the 
names are always put up both in 
French and Italian), a steep wind- 
ing carriage drive branches off 
among cypresses, evergreen oaks, 
pines, and aloes, with tall flowering 
stems; where fragile blue-bells, 
yellow snap-dragon, and blossoms 
equall maaey grow side by side 
with the prickly pear, in dry crevices 
on the face of the rock ; solanums, 
salvias, and other greenhouse plants, 
mingling with the roses in perpetual 
bloom which border the sheltered 
walks, diverging in all directions 
among the trees. Charming glimpses 
of scenery reveal themselves at 
every succeeding turn, till from a 
platform on the top you have the 
whole grand prospect. 

Nestling at the base of the castle- 
rock, is the old town, with its 
closely clustered roofs, bristling over 
with arched and pointed attic win- 
dows and curiously fashioned chim- 
neys; its cupola and spires, with 
rainbow-coloured tiles, shining in 
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the sun; and its gloomy crooked 
thoroughfares; the new portion, 
with its handsome buildings, pro- 
menades, and pleasure-grounds, ex- 
tending westward along the curved 
ee of the bay. A threefold 
amphitheatre of mountains forms 
the background. First softly swell- 
ing upwards from the valley, are 
low undulating olive-clad hills, 
thickly dotted with sunny country 
abodes, and now and then a little 
village church. Beyond rises a 
higher chain, grey, wild, and bleak ; 
there towering away westward in 
frowning ramparts and dark precipi- 
tous bluffs—liker storm-beaten 
ocean pane than inland 
crags—here shooting up in domes 
and pyramids, among which Mont 
Cavo, or La Téte Chauve, stands a 
— sentinel watching Nice ; while, 
ounding a vista of piled-up crests, 
marking by their peculiar grouping 
the course of the long, narrow pass 
opening to the bay below, gleam 
far in the northern distance some 
snow-capped peaks of the mighty 
Maritime Alps. From this deep 
gorge—one near bank overhung by 
the wooded knoll of Cimiers and 
the bare tawny rock of St. Pons, 
with their picturesque convents— 
emerges what seems a broad dusty 
highway, but is really the dry 
gravelly bed of the Paglione, a 
mountain-born torrent, parched 
though it be at present, only re- 
quiring heavy rain to send several 
swift-flowing streams across its wide 
channel, or the thawing of Alpine 
snows to come thundering down, a 
fierce, impetuous flood, as fatal at 
times in its sudden rush as too 
often are the treacherous waves of 
Morecambe Bay or the ‘Sands of 
Dee.’ 

East of the Paglione, upon the 
hill along whose steep flank, like a 
white footpath in the perspective, 
ascends the grandly beautiful road to 
Genoa, amid pine and olive woods, 
terraced vineyards, and orchards, 
masses of hoary cliff, festooned with 
dark verdure, stand out in bold 
relief, giving an eagle’s-nest aspect 
to the dwelling-houses, tiny way- 
side chapels and shrines of the 
Madonna, scattered about in lovely 
and romantic sites almost to the 
very summit, 

he general winter colouring is 
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harmonious, but not bright. The 
grey of limestone and ashen-green 
of olive foliage prevail, intermixed 
with the sombre cypress, and ocea- 
sionally with a burnt sienna tint of 
stone, or the yellow brown of some 
deciduous tree, whose leaves are not 
yet wholly shed, while ever and 
anon from snow-crowned Alps to 
sheltered dell the flitting lights and 
shades cast a fresh beauty over the 
landscape. Indeed each time you 
gaze on this view there is some 
variety. Perhaps it gladdens the 
eye most when snow lies on the'cold 
barren sierras of the middle range, 
reflecting the dazzling noon-tide 
low, and softening yet more clearly 
Sofie their outlines against the 
deep-blue sky, lending to the olive- 
wooded slopes beneath that striking 
rich blackness so distinctive of our 
own northern scenery after rain; 
till as the sun lowers his rays, the 
snow becomes rose-tinged, the sha- 
dows put on azure, which slanting 
on the warm pink flush changes it 
to the radiant lilac and crimson of a 
dove’s neck, and the vivid prismatic 
hues shift rapidly as the milky 
flashes of an aurora borealis. 
Groves of fruit-laden orange and. 
lemon-trees, where also a few soli- 
tary palms wave their feathery 
boughs, some willow or osier-fringed 
enclosures affording scanty pas- 
turage to sheep and goats, with 
gardens of vegetables, especially 
green peas in re or blossom, fill 
up the confined belts of level ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. The little harbour, with its 
beacon, piers, and battery, divides 
the chateau-rock from gray Mont- 
boron with the desolate fort of 
Montalbano on its sterile heights, 
still clothed by monotonous olive 
plantations, among which peep forth 
fantastic campagnes gay with red, 
green, or buff paint, whi e the sharp 
angular ridge ends in arugged point 
jutting into the sea, and abruptly 
framing in the picture to eastward— 
the lighthouse of Villafranca, in- 
dicative of capes and creeks on the 
other side, just showing itself at the 
extreme verge. In front, smiling 
serenely in the glorious sunshine, 
lies the Mediterranean, scarce a 
ripple on its blue transparent waters 
until they break languidly in low 
foam-wreaths on the shore: small 
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fishing-craft, their sails glancing in 
the light, float slowly by, and more 
than one snowy pillar on the horizon 
marks a stately ship. Girdled by 
its peaceful little embowered hills 
and stony mountain bulwarks, 
south-west sweeps the bay of Nice, 
formed by a flat tongue of land near 
the embouchure of the Var, beyond 
which a spacious bight along the 
French coast-line is defined by the 
far-stretching headland where stands 
the lighthouse of Antibes, the lone 
Esterels looming boldly in the dis- 
tance. 

A few soldiers, paltry guardhouse, 
and couple of guns, are the sole 
military tokens that replace the 
ancient stronghold, blown up by the 
Duke of Berwick in 1706. Huge 
masses of its ruins lie where they 
fell; the platform with its flower- 
beds occupies part of the original 
foundation, and some fragments yet 
remain of old wall. Two cemeteries 
slope to the north: in the other 
direction quarrying ruthlessly en- 
croaches on this fine limestone cliff; 
close under which the road, leading 
from the port with its variously 
rigged coasting vessels, winds round 
across rocky buttresses that here 
give way to a shingly beach. 

Hence to beyond where the Pro- 
menade des Anglais, gay with villas 
and gardens, skirts the strand, its 
distinguishing features are odd- 
looking bathing - machines, some 
stationary, some on wheels, but all 
bearing a resemblance to the cara- 
vans of itinerant showmen seen at 
village fairs—red-capped fishermen 
hauling either boats or great black 
nets up over the high ridge worn by 
the ever-chafing waves—flocks of 
expectant sea-gulls hovering above 
where the floating-corks mark the 
nets still in the water—mushroom- 
hatted washerwomen kneeling in 
baskets, quite forming hedges to 
every tiny stream meandering down 
to the sea—embrowned babies tum- 
bling about, others rather older 
learning with vindictive satisfaction 
to maul the unfortunate linen with 
pieces of wood like cricket-bats— 
clothes outspread and held down by 
stones, or hanging in ropes fastened 
to movable posts carried backwards 
and forwards morning and evening 
on the top of the full baskets on the 
laundresses’ heads—and here and 
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there fair English children playing 
and scrambling on the large rough 
pebbles, and perhaps contrasting 
this bay with others more charm- 
ing, though with no such brilliant 
sun lighting up their familiar shores 
faraway. For here are no glistening 
yellow sands with—just bounding 
as it were yonder heaving liquid 
line—low black jagged rocks of 
every shape, revealing fresh trea- 
sures of shells, sea-weed, and zoo- 
phytes at every ebb, and altering 
their aspect mysteriously at every 
flow, till the returning waters close 
gradually over all, save perhaps 
some lance-like pinnacle or gray 
boulder, which doauk storm or 
calm alike stands in its strength, 
bearing the raging of the angry 
waves as unmoved as it receives 
their gentle kiss. 

None can gainsay the wondrous 
beauty of the Siaiiomisicnn, nor, 
though hues equally lovely of their 
kind dye the billows of more 
northern latitudes, the extreme 
richness and changeableness of its 
gorgeous sun-borrowed colours; yet 
I think anyone accustomed to live 
by the seaboard of the English 
Channel, and to watch with enthu- 
siastic admiration the magnificent 
rollers of the Atlantic coming in 
with a stirring breeze and rising 
tide, must be impressed with the 
want of grandeur in this com- 
paratively tideless sea. Even when 
some of its famed winds have lashed 
the usually silver and lapis lazult 
surface into seething foam, there is 
to all who love natural marine piec- 
tures of a boldly varied cast a strange 
sameness in its appearance and 
voice as it breaks in ceaseless crashes 
on the shingle ridges; while the utter 
absence of that fresh briny odour of 
the veritable ocean, so invigorating 
on our own coasts, helps to give to 
the Mediterranean its lake-like cha- 
racter. Nevertheless it is a noble 
inland sea fraught with classic 
associations, though, if one may 
so speak, impulsive, passionate, 
treacherous, as in these degenerate 
days of Greece and Italy are too 
many of the inhabitants peopling its 
beautiful shores, causing one to look 
back with a fonder and more re- 
verential emotion than ever to the 
Channel scenery, so grand in repose, 
so terrible in tempest—aye, and to 
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the bracing climate too, the local 
influence of both of which may be 
traced in the energy, daring, and 
hardy endurance of the brave old 
Anglo-Saxon race, whether the in- 
dividual lot be cast on the sultry 
a of Hindostan or the ice-bound 

anks of Hudson’s Bay. Not that 
the Nigois are to be disparaged or 
despised: wherever hills other than 
mere mounds rear their heads, you 
can mark in some measure their 
mind-elevating effect on the men 
and women who dwell among them. 
Nor should one reflect upon Italy 
while living in the only part of her 
fair land, that from the Fiberal cha- 
racter of its sovereign can boast of 
being free. 

The Piedmontese have a fine in- 
dependent bearing worthy of their 
Ligurian ancestors; and the women, 
generally speaking, are very hand- 
some, with especially good eyes, 
eyebrows, and hair. None of them 
wear the pretty fresh snow-white 
cambric cap so eensteidie of their 


sisters in the north of France, and 
the Antwerp nurses. A grisette of 
Nice has her hair becomingly 
dressed, and a tulle cap profusely 
bedizened with showy ribbons, and 


often quite dingy with dust, placed 
like the lately fashionable bonnet 
very far back on the head. Some 
a a fringed kerchief of 

right-coloured wool or silk, which, 
fastened behind with gay pins and 
tied under the chin, forms a graceful 
enough coiffure. Others have thick 
rolls of black velvet twined round 
the head with long ends hanging 
down. On Sundays and féte-days 
this simple coronet is set off by 
massive gold ear-rings, and every 
day you see both young and old 
women with throat-bands of black 
velvet clasped in front by a heart- 
shaped gold ornament with pendant 
cross. Some matrons from the 
neighbouring villages wear a sin- 
gular little cap with a broad fly- 
away border standing back from the 
face ; and occasionally you observe 
a well-dressed stranger in the pretty 
Genoese scarf of white muslin, 
which, pinned among the back plaits 
of hair, and falling in soft folds over 
the neck and shoulders, has a most 
statuesque effect. Those simple 
and elegant national head-dresses ! 
When will the mothers and daugh- 
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ters of England, known all over the 
world for their bad taste in dress, 
discard the stiff ugly bonnet, hot 
in summer and cold in winter, and 
take to hoods as in days far more 
remote than those of the Spectator? 
What English lady with rank, 
wealth, and beauty on her side, will 
first set the fashion for all to follow? 
In travelling every sensible woman 
wears a hood for comfort’s sake; 
and no one can deny that, while it 
softens features past their premiére 


jeunesse, it does not render less at- 


tractive the dimples and radiant 
bloom of youth. Straw hats, too, 
are charming in their way, though 
often adopted for economical motives 
by those whom their hard outlines 
positively disfigure; but with a 
pretty becoming lace or muslin hood 
close to the face, even an old lady 
might in summer put on a shady 
hat with impunity as she wandered 
among her flowers and beehives, or 
even sauntered out at her avenue- 
gate to dispense bounties in the 
country parish. 

The distinguishing head-gear of 
Nice is a flat straw at of a fabric 
resembling fine close basket-work, 
with a broad and slightly sloping 
brim merging in a little peak at the 
top, and trimmed with two or three 
velvet buttons, bands, or knots. 
Beneath this stiff canopy, which 
simply protects from the sun, a 
printed cotton kerchief is tied in 
cold weather over the smooth raven 
or rough grizzly locks. Indeed 
the kerchief worn by itself is very 
common. 

The peasant women who come in 
from Provence have a different kind 
of straw hat—sometimes brown, 
sometimes black, with a regularly 
defined crown of tolerable height 
and a wide-flapping brim. They 
look extremely grotesque in either 
of these hats, perched aloft on great 
saddles on mule or donkey-back, 
supported on each side by high 
panniers or full sacks, and their 
feet on the neck of the patient 
quadruped. But they donot always 
sit lazily there. Whether driving 
mules or tending sheep and goats, 
the women of Nice and the adjacent 
districts, when walking along, gene- 
rally knit diligently, or else employ 
themselves with distaff and spindle, 
which old-fashioned implement of 
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industry is eminently in vogue here. 
At every turn in street or suburb 
you meet it in the hands of such 
withered witch-like crones —em- 
bodiments of the weird sisters 
themselves, or of that venerable 
dame whose spinning was fraught 
with consequences so dire to the 
king’s daughter in the fairy tale, 
until—the spell broken by the ap- 
pointed cavalier— 
Then o’er the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Though all the world she follow’d him, 
With their grey hair turned up 
ala Chinoise, surmounted by snake- 
like coils of velvet, and a gaud 
calico kerchief over all; or wit 
their finely-marked, though shri- 
velled, features shaded by broad- 
brimmed hats, the ancient women 
here, in their high bodices, with 
tight sleeves and short waists, are 
perfect pictures ; the gallery where 
they are seen to the best advantage 
being the market in the old town, a 
place which cannot fail to amuse all 
those who like paintings of the 
homely Flemish school. Saunter- 
ing down the Rue de Gouvernement, 
the most agreeable of the many 
avenues leading into the heart of 
le vieuw Nice, you enter a paved 
street, very narrow, very gloomy, 
and by no means either level or 
straight; yet the broadest, brightest, 
cleanest, least steep or tortuous 
among its neighbours in that 
quarter. It is full of shops, some 
having glazed windows, wherein 
cheap hardware, confectionery, and 
millinery, with charcuterie in the 
form of sausages, cold ham, and 
solid-looking pies, are the chief 
commodities displayed. Others are 
windowless, having only large fold- 
ing-doors either opening inside or 
fastened back against the outer wall, 
and almost hidden by calicoes, 
woollen stuffs, and shawls; while 
bales of goods in the arched door- 
ways leave but a narrow passage 
into the dusky interiors, further 
darkened by aprons, scarfs, rugs, 
handkerchiefs, striped shirts, and 
quilted petticoats dangling port- 
cullis fashion overhead. Sent 
have their entrances blocked nearly 
up by casks of herrings, tiers of 
vermicelli, pyramids of loaves, 
round, oval, three-cornered, and an- 
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gular s sacks of grey peas, brown 
entils, haricot beans like large 
almond bon-bons, Indian corn, 
meal of a brilliant yellow, rice, 
barley, and flour. 

Curious as are these den-like 
shops; they are in the early morning 
—especially upon a Friday, when 
country produce comes in from 
Piedmontese villages, and even from 
Turin—thrown literally into the 
background by the heaps of cheeses, 
fruit, vegetables, baskets of eggs, 
compact masses of butter from 
Milan, long rolls of white beurre de 
brebis, tubs of brousse, a sort of 
eurdled cream flavoured with 
orange-flower water, and in great 
request during Lent; with other 
saleable articles ranged on benches 
and tables at each side of the narrow 
street. Here. preside the market 
women, young, old, and middle- 
aged—some knitting, some spinning, 
some scorching their fingers over 
the little hand-warmers they all 
carry—from the antique brazier of 
cunning workmanship that might 
have been dug out of Pompeii, to 
the glazed earthenware pipkin 
with arched handle, looking better 
fitted for making confitures than 
doing duty as achafing-dish. Piles 
of oranges and lemons, many still 
attached to fragrant leafy twigs, are 
flanked by lordly pumpkins big 
and round as cannon-balls. Others 
of a vivid apricot hue—shaped some- 
what like bottle gourds or colossal 
‘ Prince Rupert's Sean and famed 
for making incomparable soup, re- 
commended in colds for its emollient 
qualities, as well as an approved 
sweet cake—rear their bulky forms 
among pomegranates, almonds, and 
clusters of raisins, pinky-white and 
purple streaked with green. Ripe 
olives, small shrunken black and 
brown home-made prunes and figs, 
fleshy cactus berries, with their 
cooling, bright-coloured pulp, so 
insipid and full of seeds, are inter- 
spersed with plates of dried lilac 
mallow blossoms, good for tisane, 
and baskets of snails to be converted 
into ragouts with tomato sauce, 
looking, in their striped, pale brown, 
slightly conical shells, quite as in- 
nocent and eatable as any other 
mollusk. . Odd corners are filled up 
by stands of boots and shoes; or 
ribbons, embroidered collars, netted 
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coiffures, and caps of coarse mate- 
rial, but shape saucily coquettish or 
bewitchingly demure; and there 
sits a humble vendor of tapes, pins, 
stay and boot-laces, with a tray be- 
fore her covered with mysterious 
packets of what one fancies is a 
sweetmeat, but turns out to be 
scented pomade, three pieces for 
two sous ; so that even the poorest 
paysanne may afford to perfume her 
— tresses. Glass-cases of trin- 

ets—crosses, charms, and rosaries 
predominating—are in close prox- 
imity to where plump fowls, pre- 

ared for the spit, wreaths of yellow 
immortelles, nosegays of roses, 
violets, and orange-buds, bunches 
of pot-herbs, strings of garlic, 
Spanish brooms and door-mats, mix 
together in gay disorder beside 
bookshelf-like stalls, laden with 
gigantic bars of soap, and cheeses, 
mostly from Lombardy, some round, 
red, and wondrously hard, some 
flat, tough, soft, or crumbly, yellow, 
mottled, ivory white, or grass green. 

Advancing onwards you come to 
the insignificant Cathedral of Santa 
Reparata, its walls rarely encroached 
upon by booth or stand; and ex- 
actly opposite opens up the oblong 
little Place Rosetti—which, with the 
still less Marché aux Herbes, an- 
other space close to the church—is 
always crowded with fruit and vege- 
table-covered tables, and busy buy- 
ers and sellers. Scant time have 
the marchandes at this point for 
knitting or spinning. What with 
balancing their great iron scales, 
waiting upon their customers, count- 
ing money, and giving change in 
venerable sous, diminutive four sous 
pieces, and thin eight sous pieces of 
a dingy mixed metal, and half- 
francs of all the Italian States, be- 
side the Sardinian coins setting 
forth that Victor Emmanuel is also 
King of Cyprus and Jerusalem,— 
their hands have full employment, 
and their tongues too. Goodly 
sacks of walnuts and chesnuts are 
here, and chesnut-roasters in requi- 
sition at nearly every stand; huge 
baskets of apples, mellow and ex- 
cellent; pears, too, in equal plenty ; 
but after being accustomed for 
several seasons to the rich succession 
of bonne-chrétienne pears, delicious 
Louise bonnes, honey-dropping 
brown beurrés, and rugged, yet 
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uicy, Chaumontels of Jersey—that 
lowly little sea-girt orchard and 
flower-garden—all other pears seem 
unworthy of notice. (I had almost 
said all other market-places too.) 
Young fresh green-peas, feathery 
foliaged carrots, and white tapering 
turnips, potatoes both old and new, 
purple egg-plants, or ‘aubergines,’ 
forming an esteemed plat when 
stuffed like cucumbers with force- 
meat, spiked artichokes, crisp cauli- 
flowers,succulent sorrel and spinach, 
and old-fashioned salsify, are re- 
markable in this quaint Italian 
market, if not for their quality, at 
least for their abundance through- 
out the winter months; whilst the 
constant demand for substantial 
slices of gourd or sections of pump- 
kin at one sou each, set you wonder- 
ing if the value of these esculents 
will ever come to be as well known 
by our own poor as it is by all ranks 
on the Continent. As you look, too, 
on the capacious bowls of pickled 
capers, and of strong tomato sauce 
repared with oil and vinegar— 
fadled out and sold in small portions 
as wanted—you wish the lower 
classes at home could obtain such 
condiments as cheaply and readily ; 
though it must be confessed that 
the dishes sent in from a restaurant 
with this flaming, poppy-coloured 
sauce, are perfectly unbearable. 
Live pigeons, glossy-coated rabbits 
and guinea-pigs—with clove-gilli- 
flowers and pansies in pots—enliven 
the motley confusion ; and thrushes, 
larks, even nightingales and robins! 
with many tiny creatures of gayer 
plumage, lie stark beside woodcocks, 
quails, and red-legged partridges, in 
such quantities that you can no 
longer be surprised at the rarity of 
singing-birds in the surrounding 
olive-gtounds. Great bearded men 
are not ashamed to hang about for 
a whole forenoon watching their 
opportunity to shoot a little gold- 
finch or redbreast; for, as these 
valiant sons of Nimrod cannot hit 
flying, they have to wait till the 
ee bird is seated on a spray, or 
ranch, or wall, ere taking aim! 
Women hawkers pass to and fro 
bearing on their heads large round 
trays of sweet-cake, or flat baskets 
of glittering-scaled, newly-caught 
anchovies and sardines, with red 
mullets, famed of old as now. There 
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—a living picture framed in an arch- 
way—is a keen-eyed, shrunken- 
featured, kerchiefed old dame, peer- 
ing over what might be a witch’s 
cauldron, but is only a stove for 
cooking pancakes, which, hot and 
crisp, are eagerly bargained for and 
devoured by the hungry country 
people passing by. 

But the market-tide being at its 
full between the Place Rosetti and 
Marché aux Herbes, now begins to 
ebb, and you only see a solitary 
stand at distant intervals, as you 
wander about the confined streets, 
with their many-storeyed, broad- 
eaved houses, with little wooden 
balconies projecting from the upper 
windows, and fringed by green 
herbs or flowers ; their round, open 
draw-wells, whose limestone margins 
are worn by constant friction, into 
the semblance of white marble, and 
all appearing comparatively deserted 
after the throng you have just 
quitted. 

One street is full of poulterers’ 
and butchers’ shops, with kid and 
lamb hanging up, a leg of which is 
no bigger than that of a moderate- 
sized turkey! Another is mono- 


poe by bakers, where you see 


ess bread than Italian paste in such 
multiplicity of patterns, that they 
must have been designed from a 
kaleidoscope; and macaroni in 
every possible shade of white, dun, 
and saffron, also in various shapes, 
the most extraordinary resembling 
long, ragged-edged sea-tangle,—all 
iled in heaps upon paper, or in 
fotolia and arranged on stands 
within and without the doors, at 
eleven sous the kilogramme, being 
rather less than twopence three 
farthings the pound. Instead of a 
shop, there is sometimes a gloomy, 
cavernous apartment, with a red 
furnace at the far end, and Rem- 
brandi-like figures moving about 
among clanking machinery. Or in 
some other dim vault, you see more 
distinctly a rude mill worked by 
two boys, and communicating by a 
cylinder with a glowing stove, in 
front of which slowly descends a 
thick thread-like mass; this, every 
now and then, one of the boys de- 
taches, shakes into regularity, and 
lays on a wooden tray to be carried 
to the oven; for you perceive he is 
handling, not yarn, but vermicelli, 
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the hard dough for which a man in 
one corner is—by means of a long, 
sharp-edged bar of wood fastened 
to a block—busily working up into 
@ proper consistency. 

A common, inferior sort only is 
fabricated here, Nice being mainly 
indebted to Genoa for its supplies 
of macaroni and vermicelli. Toon 
sols made of ribbon; cotton um- 
brellas in all colours, vermilion and 
ultra-marine prevailing; delicately 
plaited straw baskets ; hampers and 
ene of, rudely woven reeds ; 

ax beautifully fine and pure, or 
dingy and coarse ; tanned fox, wolf, 
goat, and sheep-skins, with the hair 
or wool on; felt hats, round, 
slouched, or like sugar-loaves; 
straw-hats equally valet in form; 
knitted hose; quilted calico coun- 
terpanes; rough cotton for lamp- 
wicks ; tallwaxen tapers and candles 
for churches and processions ; enor- 
mous brick-coloured earthenware 
oil-jars,—are among the goods 
chiefly noteworthy in these more 
out-of-the-way streets. 

Then there are others like rugged 
staircases, branching up the castle- 
rock, but too’steep and dirty to 
tempt you to explore their in- 
tricacies, where fowls and goats 
have a town-bred air, and pennons 
of damp clothes flutter from the 
casements. There are dismally ob- 
scure alleys too, from the poisonous 
smells at whose entrances you turn 
loathingly away, astonished to see 
some of them formed by the angles 
of houses not seseniaaie belonging 
to poor people, but to well-to-do 
shopkeepers; and you come sud- 
denly out on the Place Francais, 
where peasants, mules, and rows of 
country carts bear witness to its 
being Friday, independently of the 
common chairs, trunks, wicker 
hampers, green and yellowcrockery, 
among which vase-like pitchers 
with handles and spouts, recall 
thoughts of less civilized lands 
where clay is commoner than iron 
for articles of domestic use. Here 
radiating from the old circular well 
in the centre, are more heaps of 
oranges, lemons, apples, and pota- 
toes, also spread out for sale, with 
cart-loads of firewood, and sacks of 
charcoal. 

There is a “carriage-stand near; 
the horses, if not handsome, are 
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strong and well trained; and the 
voituriers of Nice reasonable in 
their charges, quiet and civil; as 
careful that a lady’s dress should 
not come in contact with the wheels, 
as her own footman could be ; some 
of them turning round respectfully 
to call your attention to any object 
likely to interest a new comer, even 
pointing out to a child the sea- 
mews skimming above a shoal of 
fish, a steamer going out, or a white- 
sailed brigantine rounding the cape; 
so if tired with your stroll through 
the gloomy old town, you can at once 
get into one of the nice little open 
carriages and drive down to the 
sea-shore for fresh air and sunshine. 

By the insignificant Boulevards 
skirting the Paglione with its Pont 
Neuf and Pont Vieux, its channel 
thronged with washerwomen, ener- 
getically ruiningthe linen committed 
to their charge; a forest of gar- 
ments waving in the wind, and 
donkeys straying disconsolately 
about; through the Corso with its 
double row of trees and raised ter- 
race whence people look down to 
view the maskers at the carnival, or 
walk in the glowing sunshine under 
greyish-white parasols green or blue 
lined; you enter the Place Poisson- 
nerie, where on the pavement, in 
the full noontide glare, surrounded 
by their children to the very babies 
in cradles, shaded by scarlet um- 
brellas, sit bright-kerchiefed, lus- 
trous-eyed women, their bronzed 
and busy fingers plying mesh and 
needle in the manufacture of great 
coarse nets; while groups of 
weather-beaten fishermen in red 
woollen caps, brown jackets, or 
rather short loose coats, and trou- 
sers sometimes brown, oftener blue, 
loiter past, or in attitudes we should 
deem theatrical in the north, stand 
vehemently talking Piedmontese, 
Nizzard, or some such dialect unin- 
telligible to strangers, looking most 
picturesquely outlandish, especially 
those swarthy Ligurians, who, to 
the red head-gear and blue trousers 
have added jackets of bright green. 
Into the Rue des Ponchettes, with 
its sunny pleasant terrace and cellar- 
like workshops beneath, and dark 
magazines of dingy wheat or oats, 
which men are shovelling out every 
fine day upon broadtile floors beyond 
—grain in this country, to cleanse it 
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from the earthy, musty smell and 
taste it gets when long shut up in 
granaries, being always carefully 
washed and dried in the sun ere 
sent to the mill—and you are once 
more under the chateau-cliff inhaling 
the sea-breeze. Passing round b 
the other side of the harbour, wit 
all the little brooks that run into it 
bordered by the everlasting washer- 
women, clothes, and babies, the 
carriage must be left where the 
road ends at the entrance to one of 
the bright-painted villas, then scram- 
bling along to the Lazaret rocks at 
the sea-washed base Of Montboron, 
you can either climb the wild stony 
hills fragrant with thyme and blos- 
soming rosemary, dear to bees, and 
starred with pinks and convol- 
vuluses, where you have a delight- 
ful and extensive sea view ; or sit, 
rejoicing in the December sunshine, 
under the giant gnarled olive-trees 
below, watching the water beating 
on the craggy white rocks, and 
glittering as if over alternate beds 
of malachite and mother-o’-pearl. 

House-hunting, at all times a dif- 
ficult quest, is particularly so in a 
strange continental town. 

A southern exposure being indis- 
pensable at Nice, the sun beams 
fully in—or at least ought to do so 
—upon the chief apartments of all 
the houses to let. The season is 
from November till May, and ex- 
cepting the hotel-keepers, nobody 
lets for a shorter period. A family, 
however small, cannot hire even 
simple lodgings any more than a 
house, by the month or cuarter, 
though one or two rooms may be 
had by the month for gentlemen 
who take their meals at a table 
@’héte ; and of course people arriv- 
ing later on in winter, can get some 
domicile for the remainder of the 
season that has since its commence- 
ment stood empty. But generally 
speaking you must either take up 
your abode at an hotel—a proceeding 
whose advantages and disadvan- 
tages are in many cases pretty 
equal—or else, tying yourself down 
for the allotted term, risk findin 
out that having in haste soneteel 
yourself of a house, you may repent 
thereof at leisure. 

I first looked at a suite of rooms 
attached to the hotel we were in, 
and with a most charming view. 
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They were sunny, cheery, clean, 
well furnished, and reasonable 
withal ; looking thoroughly conti- 
nental with their bright porcelain 
stoves and red-tile floors, between 
which and the rather scanty carpets 
were thick layers of straw that 
straggled out at odd corners. But 
the wide staircase of dark polished 
stone—something betwixt slate and 
black marble—leading up to this 
appartement, was so dusty and dirty, 
it seemed as if broom or scouring 
cloth had never been applied to the 
steps since they were hewn from 
the quarry. Turnip parings, cab- 
bage leaves, bits of orange peel, and 
cigar ends, lay littered about, and a 
woman carrying up a jar of water 
spilt some at every movement. On 
asking the hotel directeur how such 
untidiness could be permitted, he 
replied that a separate family living 
on each éfage, it was impossible to 
keep the staircase clean! I did 
not argue the point, but thought of 
the pithy proverb, ‘Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,’ and with a 
regretful peep at the pleasant view 
from the windows, descended the 
begrimed marble steps for good. 
Here, as elsewhere abroad, no at- 
tendance is given with furnished 
lodgings, and the kitchens and ser- 
vants’ rooms are usually very dif- 
ferent to what our English domestics 
are accustomed to. For that matter, 
neither are the principal bed-rooms 
according to our own ideas of com- 
fort. You see yourself multiplied 
in mirrors on every wall; pendules 
on every bracket and mantel-piece, 
run races with each other in striking 
thehours; thereisanexcessofgilding, 
painting, marble and china orna- 
ments; but a wondrous paucity of 
basins and ewers; what there are 
being no larger than punch-bowls 
and cream-jugs, with washstands of 
corresponding small dimensions. 
The sun has a marketable value at 
Nice, rents being in proportion as 
the apartments are exposed to its 
rays, quite irrespective of the height 
you may have to climb. Most of 
the houses to let are ‘flats,’ having 
the more sun the higher up they 
are; and you see tickets of ‘ Maison 
meublée & lover, up upon tempting 
breezy balconies overlooking the 
sea, projecting from the third, 
fourth, and even fifth storeys. I 
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was attracted by one or two pretty 
suites of rooms on the immed floor 
opening into gardens of orange-trees 
in full bearing; date- 8 vigor- 
ous and flourishing, though of no 
great height; tall magnificent 
daturas laden with their trumpet- 
shaped white blossoms; geraniuns, 
roses, and chrysanthemums, in pro- 
fusion; but, what was certainly not 
attractive, flower-beds and walks 
alike in a state more slovenly and 
unweeded than a cottager in Eng- 
land could bear to see even his 
humble cabbage or potato grounds. 

It was a fatiguing day, though 
we drove the greater part of the 
time. Even the coachman seemed 
to take an interest in our success, 
descrying many an affiche in out-of- 
the-way corners, several of them 
promising enough; and stopping 
occasionally of his own accord to 
inquire particulars as to whether 
the house to let were au premier 
or aw second—yet when receiving 
his fare, made no demand for a 
pourboire! While every now and 
then, some citizen or citizeness, or 
some concierge or portier arrested 
our progress to say he or she, or 
their master or mistress, or the 
dame or monsieur on one of the 
numerous étages of the maison, had 
‘un trés joli appartement a louer, 
tout exposé au midi.’ In spite of 
all such voluntary auxiliaries and 
house agents to boot, I found it 
very difficult to make achoice. One 
house had not enough of sun. An- 
other was in too dusty a locality. 
This, with its superb view, had too 
fatiguing a staircase. That on the 
rez-de-chaussée wassunkand gloomy. 
Some rents were absurdly high. 
Here the rooms gay with white 
tinted paper and fresh paint, were 
still redolent of odours that con- 
veyed a suspicion of bad drainage. 
There in the midst of a fragrant 
flowery garden they were sure to 
swarm with mosquitoes. This suite 
had too many apartments. That 
too few. Some were only to be 
had on condition the proprietor 
should be allowed to provide board 
as well. One retired institutrice, 
with more the air and manner of a 
em London lodging-house 

eeper than a kindly and dignified 
teacher of jeunes demoiselles, hinted 
her expectations, poor woman! that 
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whoever took her rooms, where old 
china teacups, mugs, and vases, 
usurped every table-top or other 
space available for books, should 
turn over their children forthwith 
to her sole tuition in music. and 
French. Once on dismounting ata 
large house with inviting garden, 
we found the portion to let was aw 
belvédére, a sort of after-thought 
erection on the roof, with a broad 
balcony trying in vain to cheat it 
out of its garret-like aspect. 

The complacent air with which 
the good people who showed us 
their houses, threw open the room 
doors exclaiming—when perhaps a 
single sunbeam only, slanted in 
from the upper panes of a window— 
Voila le soleil, was too ridiculous ; 
while one got almost provoked to 
hear its blessed light and warmth 
when they streamed full into an 
apartment, classed in the same list 
of special advantages as were. new 
carpets, sofas, and chairs, andheldout 
as a reason for asking an exorbitant 
rent. Lodgings, comprising salon, 
a closet or ante-room, guiltless of 
stove or fire-place, but dignified by 
the name of salle-a-manger; and 
two or three bed-rooms, with little 
dreary, dingy kitchens looking 
north; vary in price from twelve 
hundred to two thousand francs the 
season. Some with rather less ac- 
commodation are to be had lower. 
Villas close to the town with 
grounds nicely laid out, coach-house 
and stables, let at six or seven thou- 
sand francs. Quite in the country 
rents are more moderate, and even 
in town you may get a small de- 
tached house at the same rate as a 
good suite of apartments. 

Though of course there are many 
worthy exceptions, the houses de- 
voted to letting purposes in Nice, 
are upon the whole, not so comfort- 
able as they might or ought to be. 
The sun warps and shrinks the 
woodwork of the casements so that 
they never fit close, above, below, 
at hinges, or at fastenings; giving 
free ingress, not only to little 
draughts of keen fresh air, but on 
very windy days to great puffs of 
flour-like dust; especially when a 
heavy vehicle passing stirs up the 
powdery mass on the unwatered 
streets. The folding doors in similar 
manner, even when by way of being 
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shut, remain with sulky and obsti- 
nate divisions between them, ren- 
dering a tall many-leaved screen 
indispensable to all persons disliking 
the sensation of being blown upon 
by numerous pairs of invisible bel- 
lows. Mirrors with chipped or 
tarnished gilding—walls with plaster 
knocked off, and paper torn by the 
migratory propensities of huge iron 
hooks and nails used in propping 
up the said mirrors—ricketty fur- 
niture, though perhaps hung in 
purple and gold—handsome marble 
chimney-pieces, in danger of falling 
asunder from the want of a little 
mason-craft—or some equally con- 
spicuous dilapidation, cause one to 
look with rather illnatured eyes on 
the houses almost all painted out- 
side in a coarse imitation of fresco, 
and the gay-coloured ceilings within, 
and to wish that part of the time 
and money spent thereon, had been 
dedicated to more simple uses. 
The house-fronts present almost 
universally a plain smooth surface, 
from which, nevertheless, helmeted 
Minervas, turbaned Saracens, dra- 
gous, griffins, sphynxes, and other 
creatures more strictly zoological, 
stare at you; harps and lyres hang 
mute between swans and eagles; 
wreaths of flowers stretch from one 
window sill to another—baskets of 
fruit rest upon equally deceptive 
marble cornices; here nies 
columns, or statues in niches, with 
dark shaded backgrounds, look 
tolerably real; and there, imaginary 
open easements with jalousies and 
loo ed-up curtains, enliven a blank 
wall. When the building is hand- 
some and fresh, this style of decora- 
tion is perhaps not so entirely out of 
place, but it only adds to the forlorn 
aspect of old and shabby houses 
with doors and venetians alike 
faded and sun-blistered; and at 
best the paint-brush on stone is a 
oor substitute for the chisel. 
Within, heathen goddesses in vivid 
drapery, muses or graces, modern 
pendules, palettes, easels, picture- 
frames, classic busts, antique lamps 
and vases, birds, fruit, flowers, the 
signs of the zodiac, Cupid’s torch, 
and flaming hearts transfixed by 
arrows, help to make up the odd 
jumble of gaudy devices depicted 
on the ceilings in general. Those 
of some spacious, lofty salons are 
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better imagined and finished, but 
small rooms are usually too low for 
this pretentious method of orna- 
ment to look otherwise than heavy 
and glaring, especially when so 
little taste is shown in either design 
or execution. In many vestibules 
the arched ceilings are more agree- 
ably painted in sober grey or pale 
brown, and have a nice cool effect ; 
while the lights and shades are 
managed so cleverly in some cor- 
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nices, that it is difficult at first to 
tell them from actual mouldings. 
The overloading of colour is the 
worst thing; red, blue, green, and 
saffron butterflies, among pine- 
branches and garlands of nonde- 
script foliage, keep rigid watch with 
turtle-doves and canary birds, over 
our expatriated household gods, for 
after many perplexities, consulta- 
tions, and hesitations, our quest 
did come to a Se last. 


SWORD AND GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE.’ 


Carter XXI. 


C was past nightfall when Major 
Keene returned to Dorade. As 
he drove past the hotel where the 
Tresilyans lodged, he looked up 
at the windows of their apartments, 
and was somewhat surprised to see 
no light there; but no suspicion 
of the truth crossed his mind. He 
had made all preparations for the 
intended flight with his habitual 
skill and foresight. The Levantine 
steamer left Marecilles early on 
the third morning from this; and 
relays were so ordered along the 
road, as to prevent the possibility 
of beg overtaken, and just to hit 
the hour of the vessel’s sailing. 
So far everything seemed to pro- 
mise favourably for the oompalih 
ment of his purposes ; and Royston 
could not have explained even to 
himself the reason of his feeling so 
moody and discontented. He went 
straight to his own rooms, without 
looking in at the Molyneux’s ; for 
he was heated and travel-stained ; 
and under such circumstances, was 
wont to postpone the greeting of 
friends to the exigencies of the 
toilette. This was scarcely con- 
cluded, when his servant brought 
him Mark Waring’s card, with a 
request pencilled on it for an imme- 
diate interview. 

EventheCool Captain started per- 
ceptibly when he read the name: 
he was well acquainted with the 
episode connected with it; for Cecil 
had kept back none of her secrets 
from him, and this was among the 
earliest confidences. Then he had 
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felt no inclination to sneer; but 
now his lip began to curl cynically. 

‘Caramba!’ he muttered; ‘the 
plot begins to thicken. What brings 
the old lover en scene? I hope he 
does not mean to make himself dis- 
agreeable. I haven’t time to quar- 
rel just now; and besides, it would 
worry Cecil. Well—we’ll find out 
what he wants. Tell Mr. Waring 
that I am disengaged, and shall be 
happy to see him.’ 

anton advanced to meet his 
visitor, with a manner that was per- 
fectly courteous, though it retained 
a tinge of haughty surprise. 

‘I cannot guess to what I am in- 
debted for this pleasure,’ he said. 
‘Pardon me if I ask you to ex- 
plain your object as briefly as pos- 
sible. I have much to do this 
evening, and my time is hardly my 
own.’ 

Waring gazed fixedly at the 
speaker for a few seconds, before he 
replied. Like most of his profes- 
sion, he was an acute physiogno- 
mist; and in that brief space, he 
fathomed much of the character of 
the man who had rivalled him suc- 
cessfully. He confessed honestly 
to himself, that there were grounds, 
if not excuse, for Cecil’s infatuation; 
but he shrank from thinking of the 
danger which she had escaped so 
narrowly. 

‘Yes, I will be as brief as possi- 
ble, Mark answered, at length. 
‘Neither of us will be tempted to 
— this interview unnecessarily. 

have promised to deliver a letter 

Qe 
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to you; and when you have read it, 
I shall have but very few words to 
say.” 

i stronger proof than Keenehad 
ever yet given of superhuman 
control over his emotions, was the 
fact that, neither by quivering of 
eyelid, change of aie or motion 
of muscle, did he betray the faintest 
astonishment or concern, as he took 
the letter from Waring, and recog- 
nised Cecil’s hand on the cover. It 
was not a long epistle, for it scarcely 
extended beyond two sides of a 
note-sheet: the writing was hurried, 
and in places almost illegible: it 
had entirely lost the firm, even 
character which usually distin- 
guished it, from which a very mode- 
rate graphiologist might have drawn 
successful auguries. Perhaps this 
was the reason that Royston read 
it through twice, slowly. As he 
did so his countenance altered fear- 
fully; the deadly white look of 
dangerous passion overspread it all ; 
and his eyes began to lighten. Yet 
he spoke calmly— 

* You knew of this being written ?’ 

‘I am happy to say 1 was more 
than passively conscious of it,’ 
Mark replied; ‘I did all in my 
power to bring about the result 
that you are now made aware of; 
and I thank God that I did not 
fail.’ 

While the other was speaking, 
Royston was tearing up the paper 
he held into the smallest shreds, 
and dropping them one by one. 
The act might have been involun- 
tary, but seemed to have a savage 
viciousness about it, as if a living 
thing were being tortured by those 
cruel fingers. (The poor letter!— 
whatever its faults might have been, 
it surely deserved a better fate: it 
was doubtless not a model of com- 
position: but some of the epistles 
which have moved us most in our 


time, either for joy or sorrow, might 
not in this respect emulate Monta- 


gue or Chapone.) Still he con- 
trolled himself with a mighty ef- 
fort, enough to ask, steadily, ‘ Were 
you weary of your life to have done 
all this, and then come here to tell 
me so ?” 

Waring laughed drearily. 

‘Weary? So weary, that if it 
had not been for scruples you can- 
not understand, I would have got 
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rid of it long ago. But I need not 
inflict my confidences on you ; and I 
don’t choose to see the drift of your 
question.’ 

The devil had so thoroughly by 
this time possessed Sesctas ieee, 
that even his voice was changed 
into a hoarse, guttural whisper. 

‘I asked because I mean to kill 
you.’ 

Mark’s gaze met the savage eyes 
that gleamed like a famished pan- 
ther’s, with an expression too calm 
for defiance, though there might 
have been perhaps a shade of con- 
tempt. 

‘Of course I shall guard my own 
life as best I may, either here or 
elsewhere ; but I do not apprehend 
it is in great danger. There is an 
old proverb about “threatened 
men ;”’ they are not killed so easily, 
as women are betrayed. Beyond 
the simplest self-defence, I warn you 
that I shall not resent any insult or 
attack. I will not meet you in the 
field; and—as for any personal 
struggle—I don’t think that even 
you would like to make Cecil Tre- 
silyan the occasion for a broil, that 
might suit two drunken peasants.’ 

Though shorter by half a head, 
and altogether cast in a less colossal 
mould, as he stood there, with his 
square, well-knit frame, and bold 
Saxon face, he looked no contemp- 
tible antagonist to confront the 
swarthy giant. In utter insensi- 
bility to fear, and carelessness of 
consequences (so far as they could 
affect a steady resolve), the Cool 
Captain had met his match at last. 
Even then, in the crisis of his 
stormy passion, he was able to ap- 

reciate a hardihood so congenial to 
nis own character ; pondering upon 
these things afterwards, he always 
confessed that at this juncture, and 
indeed all throughout, his opponent 
had very much the best of it. Fe- 
rocity and violence seemed puerile 
and out of place when contrasted 
with that tranquil audacity. He 
covered his eyes with his hand for 
a moment or so, and when he raised 
his face it had recovered its natural 
impassibility, though the ghastly 
pallor still remained. Besides, the 
truth of Waring’s last words struck 
him forcibly. He muttered under his 
breath, ‘ By G—d, he’s right there, 
at all events ;’ then he said aloud— 
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‘Well, it appears you wont 
fight ; so there is little more to be 
said between us. You think you 
can thwart my purposes, or mould 
them as you like. ell try it. I 
told you I had many things to do 
to-night: I have one more than I 
dreamt of on hand. I wish to be 
alone.’ 

Mark gazed wistfully at the 
speaker, without stirring from his 
seat. 

‘I know what your intention 
is, perfectly well. You mean to 
follow her. I believe it would be 
0 in vain; you have misjudged 

ecil Tresilyan, if you fancy that 
she would alter her determination 
twice. But you might give her 
great pain, and compromise her 
more cruelly than you have done 
already. There are obstacles now 
in your way that you could not en- 
counter without causing open scan- 
dal. Her brother's suspicions are 
fairly roused by this time, and he 
cannot help doing his duty : he may 
be weak and credulous, but he is no 
coward. There is no fear of further 
interference from me: my part is 
played. But I do beseech you to 
pause. Supposing the very worst 
—that you could still succeed in 
persuading Cecil to her ruin—are 
you prepared deliberately to accept 
the consequences of the crime? 
You are far more experienced in 
such matters than 1: do you know 
a single instance of such guilt being 
accomplished, where both, before the 
year was ended, did not wish it un- 
done? I do not pretend to be in- 
terested about your future; but I 
believe I am speaking now, as your 
dearest friend might speak. You 
both delude yourselves miserably, 
if you think that Cecil could live 
under disgrace. I do you so much 
justice—you would find it unen- 
durable to see her withering away 
day by day, with no prospect before 
her but a hopeless death. In God's 
name, draw back while there is time. 
It is only a sharp struggle, and self- 
command and self-denial will come. 
Loneliness is bitter to bear: I 
know that: but what is manhood 
worth, if it cannot bear its burdens? 
I have put everything on the lowest 
grounds; and I will ask you one 
question more—you might guard 
her from some suffering, by hiding 
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her from the world’s scorn—could 
you guard yourself against satiety ?’ 

He spoke without a trace of anger 
or animosity, and the grave, kind 
tones made some way in the wind- 
ing avenues leading to Royston’s 
heart. Besides this, the last word 
struck the chord of the misgiving 
that had haunted him ever since he 
proposed the flight, and had already 
made him half repent it. But the 
fortress did not yet surrender. 

‘ All this while, you have had some 
idea of improving your own position 
with Cecil. It is natural enough : 
yet I fancy you will find yourself 
mistaken there.’ 

Instead of flushing at the taunt, 
Waring’s face grew paler, and there 
shot across it a sharp spasm of pain. 

‘So, you cannot understand dis- 
interestedness ?’ he said. ‘ Before 
I ventured on interference, I was 
aware of the certain consequences, 
and weighed them all. Miss Tre- 
silyan thought she had done me some 
wrong; and I trusted to her gene- 
rosity to help me when I spoke for 
the Right. But I knew that the 
spell could only be used once, and 
that the cancelled debt could not be 
revived. I shall never speak to her 
—perhaps never see her—on earth 
again. Do you imagine I love her 
less for that? Hear this—I sup- 
pose I have as much pride as most 
men; but I would kneel down here 
and set your foot on my neck, if I 
thought the humiliation would save 
her one iota of shame or sorrow.’ 

Keene was fairly vanquished. 
He was filled with a great contempt 
for his own guilty passion, compared 
with the pure self-sacrifice of 
Mark's aude chivalry. He raised 
his eyes from the ground, on which 
they had been bent gloomily while 
the other was speaking, and an- 
swered without hesitation— 

‘Lowe you some amends for much 
that has been said to-night; and Iwill 
not keep you in suspense a moment 
unnecessarily. I shall leave Dorade 
to-morrow; but it will not be to 
follow Cecil Tresilyan. More than 
this: if there is any chance of our 
meeting hereafter, on my honour, I 
will avoid it. I wish many things 
could be unsaid and undone; but 
nothing has occurred that is past 
remedy. As far as any future in- 
tentions of mine are concerned, I 
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swear she is as safe as if she were 
my sister.” 
Waring drew a long breath, as if 
a ponderous weight had been lifted 
from his chest. ‘I believe you,’ he 
said simply: then he rose to go. 
He had almost reached the door, 
when he turned suddenly and 
stretched out his hand. It was 
a perfectly unaccountable and 
perhaps involuntary impulse ; for he 
still could not absolve the other from 
dark and heavy guilt. The Major 
held it for a few seconds in a gripe 
that would have paralysed weaker 
fingers; even Mark’s tough joints 
and muscles were long in forgetting 
it. He muttered these words be- 
tween his teeth as he let it go— 
‘You were worthy of her.’ 
So the interview ended—in peace. 
Nevertheless, there was little peace 
that night for Royston Keene: he 
ac it alone; how, no mortal can 
now ; but the next morning his ap- 
pearance fully bore out the truth of 
the ancient aphorism, ‘ There is no 
rest for the wicked.’ His face was 
set in the stoniest calmness ; but the 
features were haggard and drawn, 
and fresh lines and furrows were 
there, deeper than should have been 
engraved by half a score of years. 
A violent, passionate nature does 
not lightly resign the one object of 
its aims and desires. Larches and 
firs will bear moving, cautiously ; 
for they are well-regulated plants, 
and natives of a frigid zone; but 
transplanting rarely succeeds in the 


——- 

arry Molyneux came to his 
friend’s apartments early on the 
following day, in a very uncomfort- 
able and perplexed frame of mind. 
In the first place, he was sensible of 
that depression of spirits, which is 
aa the portion of those who are 


left behind, when any social circle 
is broken up, by the removal of its 
principal elements. There is no 
such nuisance, as having to stay and 
the lights out. Besides this, 
e was quite uncertain in what 
temper Royston would be found ; 
and apprehended some desperate 
outbreak from the latter, which 
would bring things, already suf- 
ficiently complicated, into a more 
perilous coil. 

Keene’s first abrupt words, in 
part, reassured him. ‘ Well, it is 
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all over; and I am going straight 
back to England.’ 

Harry felt so relieved that he 
forgot to be considerate: he could 
not repress his exultation. ‘Is it 
really all over? I am so very glad!’ 

‘And I am not sorry,’ was the 
reply. The speaker probably per- 
suaded himself that he was uttering 
the truth ; but the dreary, hopeless 
expression of his stricken face gave 
his words the lie. It cut deep into 
Molyneux’s kind heart; he felt 
more painfully than he had ever 
done, the difficulty of reconciling 
his evident duty with the demand 
of an ancient friendship; on the 
whole, a guilty consciousness of 
treachery predominated. He was 
discreet enough to forbear all ques- 
tions, and it was not till long after- 
wards that he heard an outline of 
part of what had happened in the 
past night; it was told in a letter 
from Miss Tresilyan to his wife. 
Had he been more inquisitive, his 
at would scarcely have been 
gratified. Keene guarded the se- 
crets of others more jealously than 
he kept his own ; and he would have 
despised himself for revealing one 
of Cecil's, even to his old comrade, 
without her knowledge and leave. 
If the feeling which prompted such 
reticence was not a high and deli- 
cate sense of honour, it was, at 
least, a very efficient substitute for 
a profitable virtue. 

‘You go to England ?’ Molyneux 
went on, after a brief pause ; ‘ when 
do you start? and what do you 
mean to do ?” 

Royston looked up, and saw his 
own discontent refiected in the 
countenance of his faithful subal- 
tern ; he knew he had found there 
the sympathy that he was too 
proud to ask of any living man. 

‘I start to-night,’ he replied; ‘so 
you see I have no time to lose. I 
can hardly tell you what I mean to 
do, Hal. Do you remember what 
we said about the best way of 
spending our resources? Well—I 
have broken into my last large note; 
and I suppose I must get rid some- 
how of the change.’ 

Harry’s answer was not very 
ready, nor very distinct when it 
came. ‘I wish—I wish, I could 
help you!’ 

or one moment, there returned 
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to Keene’s disciplined face, a good, 
natural expression, which had been 
a stranger there since the days of 
his hot youth ; when he first went 
forth to buckle with the world— 
frank, and honest, and fearless; 
his voice, too, softened, almost to 
tenderness. 

‘Old friend, the time has come to 
say good bye. Our roads have been 
the same—for longer than I like to 
think of: but henceforth they must 
lie so far apart, that I doubt if they 
will ever cross again. You will see 
me off, I know; but I may not be 
able to say then, a dozen words that 
I should be sorry to leave unsaid. 
T'll do you this justice—in no one 
instance have l ever seen you flinch, 
when I wanted your help; though 
often you had no object of your 
own to serve. I believe no man 
ever had a cheerier comrade, or a 
better backer. I don’t like you the 
worse for standing aloof during the 
last five weeks. I never had one 
unpleasant word from you; but if 
any of mine have vexed or offended 
you—see now—I ask your forgive- 
ness, from the bottom of my heart.’ 

It is no shame to Harry’s man- 
hood that he could not answer in- 


telligibly ; but ten sentences of ela- 
borate sentiment would hardly have 
been so eloquent, as the pressure of 
his honest hand. 

Later in the day, Keene went to 
take leave of La Mignonne. He did 


so with pain and reluctance. Men, 
utterly hard and merciless towards 
their own species, have been very 
fond of their pets, even when these 
last belonged to an inferior order 
of creation. Couthon would fondle 
his spaniel while he was signing a 
sheaf of death-warrants; and the 
Prophet, who could contemplate 
placidly a dozen cities in flames, 
and watch human hecatombs falling 
under the sword of Omar or Ali, 
cut off the sleeve of his robe, rather 
than disturb a favourite cat in her 
slumbers. 

Nevertheless, when two people 
agree to ignore, carefully, the one 
subject that is uppermost in the 
thoughts of both, the result must 
be an uncomfortable constraint and 
reserve. So the adieus, up to a 
certain point, were rather formal. 
But, just as he was going, the same 
impulse overcame Royston which 
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had affected him in his interview 
with Harry Molyneux. Consider- 
ing that the age of miracles is past, 
it was remarkable, that, twice in one 
day, the Cool Captain should have 
approached so near to the verge of 
sentimentalism. 

‘I hope that I shall see you again 
before long,’ he said; ‘ but nothing 
seems certain—not even the meet- 
ing of friends. I wish to thank 
you now, for some pleasant days 
and evenings. You have brought 
a good deal of sunshine into m 
life, since I knew you first. 
like to think, that neither in deed 
or intention, I have ever delibe- 
rately done you or Harry any harm. 

hope you will go on taking as 
much —_ . him, and ee. him 
as perfectly happy,as you have done. 
a it ion imal you both, 
lately ; but all that is over; and 1 
fancy the punishment will be pro- 

ortionate to the offence, before it 
isended. Farewell. Don’t forget 
me sooner than you can help; and 
while you do remember me, think of 
me as kindly as you can.’ 

He leant over her as he finished 
speaking, and his lips just brushed 
her smooth forehead. When Charles 
the Martyr embraced his children 
an hour before his death, they re- 
ceived no purer or more sinless kiss. 
A sob choked Fanny’s voice when 
she would have replied; and the 
beautiful brown eyes were so dim 
with rushing tears, that they never 
saw him go. 

Keene’s last visit in Dorade was to 
the Vicomte de Chiteaumesnil. The 
latter manifested no surprise at the 
sudden departure, and expressed 
his regrets with a perfectly calm 
courtesy. But, at the moment of 
leavetaking, he detained the other’s 
hand for a second or so, and said, 
looking wistfully in his face,— 

‘Ainsi, vous partez—seul? Je 
ne l’aurais pas cru; et, je l’avoue 
franchement, ¢a me _ contrarie. 
N’importe ; je connois votre jeu; et 
je ne vous tiens pas pour battu, 
quand c’est manche 4. Ce serait 
une betise, de dire—‘‘au revoir.” 
Adieu ; amusez vous bien.’ 

Royston shook his head im- 
gear he was too proud, to save 

is credit by dissembling a defeat ; 
and his reply was quick and decisive. 

‘ Vous me flattez, M. le Vicomte 
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Quand on perd, on doit au moins 
l’avouer loyalement, et payer 
Venjeu. Cette fois j’ai tant perdu, 
que je ne prendrai pas la revanche.’ 

Not another word was exchanged 
between them; but Armand had 
accepted repulses in. his time, with 
more equanimity than he could mus- 
ter when ruminating afterwards on 
the discomfiture of Royston Keene. 

Some days later the subject was 
discussed at the Cercle; and one of 
the habitués hazarded several cun- 
ning conjectures, and more than 
cynical surmises. (Did you ever 
hear a thoroughly profligate French- 
man sneer a woman's character 
away? It is almost worth while 
overcoming your disgust to listen to 
the diabolical ingenuity of his inu- 
endoes. The scandal of our bitterest 
dowagers sounds charitable by com- 
parison.) The savage outbreak of 
the Algerian’s temper, that every 
one had long been expecting, came 
at last—with a vengeance. 

‘Tu mens, canaille! C'est le 
meilleur éloge de M. Keene, que 
les manans, comme toi, ne puissent 
le comprendre. Quand & Made- 
moiselle—elle vaut mille fois tes 
sceurs, et ta mére. Si tu as le coeur 
de pousser l’affaire, je te donnerai 
raison sur mes béquilles. Pour le 
pistolet, ma main n’est pas encore 
percluse.’ 

He held it out, as steady and 
strong as it was in the old days, 
when it could sway the sabre from 
dawn to twilight, and never know 
weariness. 

If the other persuaded himself 
that consideration for the invalid’s 
infirmities made him patient under 
the insult, his friends were less ro- 
mantically credulous: the stigma 
of that night cleaves to him still. 
Brazen it out as he may, the hang- 
dog look remains. telling us that the 
barriers have been at least once 
broken down which separate the 
man from the serf. There would 
be, perhaps, less mischief abroad, if 
slander were always so promptly 
and amply avenged. 
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Not long after the events here 
recorded, came a time that we all 
remember right well; when, without 
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note of preparation, the war-trum- 
pets sounded from the East and 
the North; when Europe woke up, 
like a giant refreshed, from the 
slumber of a forty years’ peace, and 
took down disused weapons from the 
wall, and donned a rusted armour. 
It was a time rife with ro- 
mantic episodes; and, as such 
seasons must ever be, fraught with 
eril to the prudence of woman- 
ind. There was perpetual recur- 
rence of the striking antithesis 
which happened at Brussels before 
Waterloo, when the roll of the dis- 
tant cannon at Quatre Bras mingled 
with the music of the Duchess’s 
ball. The coldest reserve is apt to 
melt rapidly, and the most skilful 
coquetry is brought to bay, when 
opposed to pleading urged, possibly, 
for the last time. Those were days 
of rebuke and blasphemy to ‘the 
gentlemen of England who sate at 
home at ease;’ and even the 
Foreign Office ‘ irresistibles’ could 
hardly hold their own. What 
chance have the honeyed words of 
the accomplished civilian against 
the simple eloquence of the soldier, 
who speaks with his life in his hand ? 
Truly there were many conquests 
then achieved of which the world 
knew nothing, for the victor never 
came back to claim his prize. 
When the funeral of the Great 
Duke went by, it was easy to find 
fault with some of the details of 
that pretentious pageant ; but which 
of us was cool enough to criticise, 
on the grey February morning, 
when the Guards marched out? 
There were practised veterans 
enough to be found in their ranks ; 
and each of these, perhaps, could 
number some who loved him dearly ; 
but none in the column won such 
hearty sympathy as those ‘trim 
subalterns, holding their swords 
daintily,’ who went forth to their 
doom gaily and gallantly, as if 
tilence were not lying in ambush at 
fever-stricken Varna, and lines of 
hungry graves waiting for their 
prey in the bleak Chersonese. 
Surely there were sadder faces at 
home than any that lined the road ; 
and the anxious crowd at the station 
represented very inadequately the 
‘ girls they left behind them.’ 
When the first certain rumours 
of war prevailed, Royston Keene 
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was shooting woodcocks in the 
Hebrides; he hastened back to 
town without a moment's delay. 
We know how quick and unerring, 
on such occasions, is the instinct of 
the Rapacide. His object was to 
get on the active service list as soon 
as possible. With his powerful in- 
terest and high reputation, this was 
not difficult; and he was soon ga- 
zetted to a Light Cavalry regiment. 
But he did not go out with the first 
detachments, and the summer was 
far advanced when he reached the 
Crimea. 

There was great jubilation at his 
coming. Many, out there, knew him 
personally, well; and others re- 
joiced at having the opportunity of 
judging for themselves if he really 
deserved his fame. It soon became 
apparent that the Cool Captain was 
strangely altered. To be sure, the 
opportunities for general convivi- 
ality were few ; for mess-rooms and 
ante-rooms were phantoms of the 
imagination, or only pleasant memo- 
ries; still, there was a certain 
amount of agreeable though select 
réunions, where the vintages of Bor- 
deaux and Burgundy were suffi- 
ciently replaced by regulation rum. 
At these Royston appeared rarely, 
and when he did show there, was 
remarkably silent, and apt to let a 
favourable opportunity, even for a 
sarcasm, go by. He seemed to pre- 
fer the solitude of his own tent to 
the most tempting inducements of 
society. Men remembered after- 
wards how, if they went in and 
found him alone, he was always 
busy with his revolver, or playing 
with his sabre. He had refused 
two advantageous offers of staff ap- 
pointments, for no apparent reason, 
except the desire not to be out of 
the way if any work were to be 
done; and scarcely a day passed 
when he was not up at Head-quar- 
ters, trying to find out if there was 
any chance of a break in the long 
inaction of the Cavalry. Whether 
it was that the old blood-thirstiness 
had waked again in a congenial 
atmosphere, or whether a great 
Weariness weighing on his spirits 
made himsoimpatient and restless— 
none can know for certain. Again 
I say, let us not sift motives too in- 
quisitively. 

It is the morning of the 25th of 
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October, and a lull comes between 
the storm-gusts. The ‘ Heavies’ 
have just taken up their position, 
after that magnificent charge, in 
which the Russian lancers were 
scattered, like dead leaves in autumn 
when the wind is blowing freshly. 
There are murmurs of discontent 
running through the ranks of the 
Light Brigade: it seems as if their 
chance was never coming. One of 
his intimates grumbles as much to 
Royston Keene. The Cool Captain 
straightens a stray lock of his 
charger’s mane, and answers with 
his old provoking smile— 

‘Don’t fret yourself, George. I 
have a presentiment that we shall 
get rid of the “ fidgeis” before we 
sleep. See—that looks like business.’ 

It seemed as if a spirit of pro- 
phecy possessed him; for, even 
while he was speaking, the aide-de- 
camp came down at speed. There 
was a pause while that message was 
delivered, the exact words of which 
will never be known—for you can- 
not summon the dead as witnesses ; 
then a brief hesitation, and a dozen 
sentences exchanged between the 
first and second in command; and 
then—every trooper in the Brigade 
understood what he had to do. 
Many drew true and evil augury, 
from the cloud lowering on the stern 
features of the ‘ Haughty Earl.’ 

Keene had been under fire oftener 
than most there, and his practised 
eye took in and appreciated every 
item of the peril; nevertheless, his 
brow cleared, and all his face lighted 
up strangely. 

‘ What did I tell you, young one ?” 
he said to the man who had ad- 
dressed him just before: ‘ it will be 
warmer work than the old Phoenix 
field-days; but one comfort is, it 
wont last so long.’ 

Before the words were fairl 
uttered, the trumpets rang out; and, 
with a gayer laugh on his lip than 
it had worn for many a day, the 
Cool Captain led his squadron gal- 
lantly into Aceldama. 

We will not describe the charge. 
Enthusiasts are not wanting, who 
would rather have ridden in it than 
have won the highest distinction to 
which civilians can aspire. Who 
dares to object that it was not ulti- 
mately successful? Such a taunt 
has never been weighed in the 
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balance against the glories of Ther- 
mopyle. I frequently meet in so- 
ciety one of the Paladins of that 
fatal Roncesvalles. In private life 
he has few peculiarities, except a 
tendency to engage in each and 
every game of chance, and a perfect 
monomania for waltzing. Yet I 
regard him with an immense respect 
and reverence, that the object of 
the feeling would be the last to un- 
derstand. I think of the awful peril 
out of which the delicate, feminine 
face has come without a scar; and 
I protest I would no more dream of 
speaking to him angrily or slight- 
ingly, than I would venture to dis- 
course about the Derby to the 
Bishop of O——, or to offer to that 
dignified prelate the current odds 
against the favourite. Rely upon 
it, in many Homes of England (if 
the Manchesterians leave them 
standing), there will be one family 
portrait that our children will most 
delight to honour. Pointing out to 
strangers the crowning glory of 
their house, they will pass by grave 
effigies of lawyers, ecclesiastics, and 
statesmen, and pause opposite to a 
martial figure, dressed in the uni- 
form of a Light Dragoon. All his 
ancestors shall give precedence to 
the simple soldier, who rode that 
— the van of the Six Hundred. 

es, we will leave that charge 
alone. The most hackneyed of pro- 
fessional littérateurs might shrink 
from sitting down to his writing- 
desk, to make merchandize of such 
a ‘deed of derring-do.’ Neverthe- 
less, Royston Keene bore his part 
in it manfully; and the troopers 
talk yet of the feats of skill and 
strength wrought by his sabre. 

he immunity from dangers of 
shot and steel, for which he had 
been always remarkable, did not 
seem to have deserted him; for he 
had come out of the batteries with- 
out a scratch, and had fought his 
way through more than one knot 
and peloton of the enemy, with no 
scathe beyond a slight flesh-wound. 
In one of these encounters he had 
got separated from such remnants 
of his squadron as still held toge- 
ther (you know even regiments lost 
their unity in that terrible mélée) ; 
the only man who kept near him 
was his covering-sergeant. All this 
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while, the fire from the Russian 
guns on the hill-side grew heavier 
and heavier, and the cruel grape- 
shot ripped through the inated 
masses of friends and foes; makin 
sudden unsightly gaps here | 
there, just as may be seen in a field 
of ripe corn ‘laid’ by the lashing 
hail. The good horse on which 
Keene was mounted had not been 
out from England long enough to 
suffer materially in wind or limb ; 
he was in very fair condition, and 
had carried his master splendidly 
so far, with equal luck in escaping 
any serious injury. Five hundred 
yards more would have placed them 
in safety, within the position, where 
the Heavy Brigade was already 
moving up to cover the retreat of 
their comrades; when The Templar, 
oing at top-speed, pitched suddenly 
orwards, as a ship does when she 
founders; and, after rolling once 
half over his rider, lay still, with 
limbs just faintly quivering. Two 
grape-shot, making one wound, had 
crashed right into his chest, and 
through the heart. 

His covering-sergeant was within 
three lengths of Royston when the 
latter went down: he pulled up and 
sprang down instantly, and was by 
his officer’s side in a second, trying 
to extricate him. 

‘Hold up, Major,’he said cheerily ; 
‘that’s nothing. Take my horse. 
He'll carry you in; and I can 
manage well enough.’ 

The strong soldier reeled, from 
sheer weakness, as he was speaking ; 
for the blood was spouting in dark- 
red jets from a ghastly cut in his 
bridle arm: yet . seemed to see 
nothing in his offer but a simple act 
of duty; though men have won a 
place in history for meaner self- 
sacrifice. One of the most remark- 
able peculiarities about the Cool 
Captain, was the hold he maintained 
over the affections and impulses of 
those with whom he was brought in 
contact, without any visible reason 
for such influence. He was the 
strictest possible disciplinarian ; 
and his demeanour towards his 
subordinates was consistently dicta- 
torial; yet the present case was 
only one instance of the enthusiasm 
with which they regarded him. 
Keene looked up at the speaker 
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wistfully, from where he lay; and 
his face softened in its set sternness. 

* You're a good fellow, Davis,’ he 
said, ‘but I would not avail myself 
of your generosity if I could. I 
can't take much credit for refusing 
it. My thigh is broken; and I am 
hurt besides. I couldn’t keep the 
saddle for ten seconds. Draw my 
right gauntlet off, and take my 
ring; you deserve it better than the 
Cossacks. Keep it as long as you 
like; it will always bring you a 
fifty, if you get hard up. And take 
this too.’ He put his hand into the 
breast of his uniform; but drew it 
back quickly. ‘No: it shall stay 
with me while I live.’ 

His tone and manner were just 
the same as if he had met with a 
heavy fall, out hunting, and were 
answering some good-natured friend 
who had stopped to pick him up. 

The trooper took the ring; but 
he lingered still. Royston saw a 
knot of the enemy sweeping down 
on them, like ravens on a stag 
wounded to the death; his voice 
resumed its wonted accent of irre- 
sistible command. 

‘Did you hear what I said? I 
told you to go. Those devils will 
be down on us in less than a minute. 


I have not fired one barrel of my 
revolver, and I’m good for one or 


two of them, yet.’ 

The habit of obedience, more than 
the instinct of self-preservation, 
made Davis mount and ride away 
without another word. He looked 
back, though, as he did so. He 
heard three distinct reports from 
Keene’s revolver; two of the 
enemy’s skirmishers dropped to the 
shots, and the third wavered in his 
saddle; the rest closed round the 
fallen man with levelled lances. 
The stout sergeant looked back no 
more; but he set his teeth hard, 
and turned out of his way to en- 
counter a stray Russian, and laid 
the foeman’s face open from eyebrow 
to lip with an awful blasphemy. 

The spot where Royston fell 
was so near to the British lines 
that those who slaughtered him 
dared not stay for plunder. Half 
an hour later, Davis and two more 
volunteers went out and brought in 
the mangled body of the best 
swordsman in the Light Brigade. 
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Not dead yet. 

Though the bloody Muscovite 
spearmen thought they left a corpse 
behind them, and though the sur- 
geons who examined him decided 
that he could not survive the night, 
the obstinate vitality in Royston 
Keene still lingered on, refusing to 
yield to wounds that might have 
drained the life out of three strong 
men. It seemed as if some strange 
doom were upon him, such as was 
laid on the Black Slave in the 
Arabian Nights, loved by the en- 
chantress-queen; oron Durindartein 
the old romance ; where the tortured 
spirit, enthralled by potent spells, 
was withheld for aseason from depar- 
ture, though its tenement was all 
shattered and ruined. His case 
from the first was utterly hopeless ; 
and his bodily helplessness at times 
almost resembled catalepsy ; yet his 
faculties were quite clear. He could 
recognise his friends, and talk with 
them quite composedly: cry or 
complaint never once issued from 
his lips. They sent him down to 
Scutari at last—not with any hope 
of his recovery, but wishing to en- 
sure him all available comforts in 
his dying moments. 

It was a rough passage (even on 
invalids the cruel Euxine had little 
mercy): this, and the pain of tran- 
sport through the few hundred yards 
that were between the vessel and the 
hospital, almost exhausted the dregs 
of Royston’s strength. When they 
laid him down on the bed allotted 
to him, in asmall room off the main- 
ward, of which he was to be the 
sole tenant, none of the surgeons 
could have told if they were dealing 
with life or death. Work was so 
heavy on their hands at that dreadful 
season, that they could not devote 
more than a certain space of precious 
time to any one patient; so, after try- 
ing all means and appliances of re- 
covery in vain, they left Keene fora 
while in his swoon. It seemed as if 
he never would open his eyes again. 

They unclosed slowly at last, still 
dim with the deathly faintness ; his 
head was dizzy and confused, and 
in his ears there was a dull, droning 
sound, like the murmur of a distant 
sea. As objects and sounds as- 
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sumed more distinctness, he became 
aware of the figure of a woman 
sitting on the ground by the side of 
his couch—her head buried in her 
hands—rocking herself ever to and 
fro, and never pausing in her low, 
heartbroken wail. ir old tales 
speak truth, such a figure might be 
seen in dark corners of haunted 
houses ; and such a wail might echo 
at dead of night through chambers 
conscious of some fearful crime. 
Instinct, more than reason, revealed 
to Royston the truth, 

The lips that under the thrusts 
of Russian lances, and through all 
subsequent tortures, had guarded so 
jealously the secret of his agony, 
could not repress a groan, as they 
syllabled the name of—Cecil Tre- 
silyan. 

it was so. The brilliant beauty 
who, for two seasons had ruled the 
world in which she moved so impe- 
riously—insatiate of conquest and 
defying rivalry—the delicate aristo- 
erate, who from her childhood had 
been used to every imaginable 
luxury, and had appreciated them 
all—was found again, here, in the 
grey robe of a Sister of Charity, 
content. to endure real, bitter hard- 
ships, and to witness, daily, sights 
from which womanhood, with all its 
bravery, must needs recoil. 

The motives that had urged her to 
such a step would be hard indeed to 
define. The same weariness and 
impatience’ of inaction, that have 
been alluded to in the case of 
Royston Keene, may have had much 
to do with it; to this, perhaps, was 
added a feeling of wild remorse, 
seeking to vent itself in self-tortur- 
ing penance, such as impelled kings 
and conquerors in old days to don 
the palmer’s gown, and macerate 
their bodies by fast and scourge ; 
there may have been, too, some 
vague, unacknowledged longing, to 
seize the last chance of seeing her 
Jost love once again. Might she 
not tend Aim as she nursed the 
other wounded, without adding to 
the weight of her sin? If she ever 
entertained such anidea, her punish- 
ment may well have atoned for her 
offence, when she came suddenly 
and unprepared into that sick cham- 
ber, and looked upon the mangled 
wreck lying senseless there. 


Royston spoke first. ‘ What 
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brought you here?’ If it was pos- 
sible that he could feel anything 
like terror, surely the hollow, tremu- 
lous voice betrayed it then. 

Cecil Tresilyan sprang to her feet 
as if an electric shock had moved 
her, and stood gazing at him with 
her great, desolate, tearless eyes: 
all her misery could not make them 
hard or haggard, nor dispel their 
marvellous enchantment. Royston 
marked the impulse that would have 
drawn her to his side, and threw 
out one weak hand to warn her off; 
with the other he tried to cover his 
own scarred, ghastly face. ‘ Don’t 
come near me,’ he muttered; ‘I 
can’t bearit.’ Her woman’s instinct 
fathomed his meaning instantly: he 
thought that even she must shrink 
from him. She laughed out loud 
(for her brain was almost turning) 
as she knelt down and raised his 
head on her arm, and smoothed his 
matted hair, and kissed the death- 
damp from his forehead, murmuring 
between the caresses, ‘You dare 
not keep me from you. Do you 
think that J fear you, my own—my 
own!’ 

The glory of a great triumph— 
grand, even if sinful—lighted up the 
face of the dying man; and intense 
passion made even his voice strong 
and steady. ‘I believe this is better 
than the paradise we dreamed of, in 
the island of the Greek Sea!’ 

Without a moment’s pause the 
sweet, sad voice replied— 

‘Yes, it is better. Zhen I should 
have died first, and hopelessly. Now 
there is no guilt between us that 
may not be forgiven.’ 

Silence lasted, till Royston ga- 
thered energy to speak again. 

‘You remember the glove? See 
—I have not parted with it yet.’ 
He drew from his breast a case of 
steel links hung round his neck by 
a chain: it held Cecil’s gauntlet— 
stained and stiffened with his blood. 
That was the treasure he would 
not resign when he lay on the 
ground, waiting for the Russian 
lances. ‘ You did not think that I 
should forget you, because I never 
answered your letter ?’ 

As had happened once before, a 
portion of his fortitude and self- 
command seemed transfused into 
Cecil Tresilyan. She spoke quite 
steadily now. 
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‘How could I misjudge your 
silence, when I begged you not to 
write ? I have been very miserable, 
thinking how angry you would be ; 
and yet I could not help what I did. 
But I never fancied you had for- 
gotten me. Forgetting is not so 
easy. Now tell me about yourself. 
T have heard of that glorious charge. 
But those terrible wounds—how you 
must have suffered !’ 

Out of the dim, glazing eyes 
flashed for one moment, a gleam of 
soldierly pride. ‘Yes, we rode 
straight, on the twenty-fifth—I 
amongst the rest. I suppose I have 
suffered some pain, but that is 
all past and gone. I am sensible 
of nothing but the happiness of 
holding your little hand once more. 
See—I can hold it without shame, 
for my fingers have net pressed 
those of any woman alive, since we 
parted.’ 

She saw how the utterance of 
those few words told upon him; 
and refrained from the delight of 
listening longer to the voice, that 
was still to her inexpressibly dear. 
So she checked him, when he would 
have gone on speaking. Yet the 
silence that ensued was first broken 
by Cecil. 

‘My own! I fear—I fear, that 
you are ingreat danger. How long 
we may both have to suffer, God 
alone can tell. But will you not see 
a clergyman? He might help you, 
though I am weak and powerless.’ 

A shadow of the old sardonic 
scorn swept across Keene’s ema- 
ciated face, and passed away as 
suddenly. ‘It is somewhat late 
for any help that priests can bring. 
Besides, I cannot dwell now on any 
of my past sins, save one. All my 
thoughts are taken up with the 
wrong that I have done to you.’ 

This was true. If there were re- 
proachful phantoms that had a right 
to haunt Royston’s death-bed, the 
living presence kept them all at 

ay. 

Cecil’s eyes had never been more 
eloquent than they were then; but 
they spoke of nothing but despair. 

‘Ah, heaven! cannot you see, 
that all J have to forgive has been 
forgiven long ago? What is to 
become of me, if you die hardened 
in yoursin? Must live on, hoping 
that we are parted for ever? If 
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you are pitiless to your own soul— 
have mercy, at least, upon me!’ 

All Royston’s former crimes 
seemed to him venial by compari- 
son, as he witnessed the misery and 
abasement of the glorious creature 
on whom he had brought such sor- 
row, if not shame. ‘The remorse 
that a strong will and hard heart 
had stifled so long, found voice at 
last in three muttered words—‘* God 
forgive me!’ 

A very niggardly and inadequate 
expression of contrition — was it 
not? conceded to a life whose sins 
outnumbered its years. Yet the 
slight thread of hope drawn there- 
from has been able, since, to hold 
back Cecil Tresilyan from the abyss 
of utter desperation. She forbore 
to press him further then, seeing his 
increasing weakness, and trusting, 
perhaps, that a more favourable 
———— would come. 

ndeed, ‘there were a thousand 
things to be said about the past, in 
which both had borne a part, and 
the future, in which only one could 
share ; but Royston had estimated 
rightly the extent of his remaining 
physical resources; and, when he 
found how each syllable exhausted 
him, he became as chary of his 
words as a miser of his gold. His 
right hand still grasped hers, firmly ; 
and her delicate cheek was pillowed 
on his shoulder; the fingers of his 
other hand played gently with a 
long, glossy chestnut tress that had 
escaped from the prison of the close 
cap she wore. So they remained, 
for a long time—no sound passing 
between them, beyond half-formed 
whispers of endearment: no one 
came in to molest them: there was 
work enough and to spare, that 
night, for all in Scutari. The 
thoughtof interruption never crossed 
Cecil's mind for an instant. Al- 
ways careless and defiant of con- 
ventionality, or the world’s opinion, 
she was tenfold more reckless now. 
Her head was bent down, and her 
eyes closed ; so that she could not 
see how the hollows deepened on 
her lover's face ; nor how the pallor 
of his cheek darkened rapidly to 
an ashen-grey. But inward warn- 
ings of approaching dissolution 
spoke plainly enough to Royston 
Keene. He knew what he had to 
do. 
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He raised her head from where it 
rested, and said—so gently —‘ If 
my time is short, there is the more 
reason that I should be loth to lose 
you, even for an hour. But you 
must have rest; and I feel as if I 
could sleep. Do not try to per- 
suade me; butleaveme now. When 
you think hereafter of this evening, 
remember what my last words were 
—ZI loved you, best of ail. Darling 
—wish me good night; and come 
to see me early to-morrow.’ 

He guessed, full well, how long 
that Night would last; and what 
sight would meet Cecil on the mor- 
row; but he was resolute to spare 
her one additional pang; and so, 
endured alone the whole burden of 
the parting agony. His whole life 
had been full of deeds of reckless dar- 
ing ; but, in good truth, this achieve- 
ment was its very crown of courage. 

Now, as heretofore, Cecil was 
incapable of resisting any one of his 
expressed wishes or commands; 
besides this, physical exhaustion 
was beginning to overcome her; 
and she, too, felt that it was time 
to go. She leant down, without 
speaking, and their lips met in a 
long, passionate kiss. So little of 
vitality lingered in Royston’s, that 
they remained still icy-cold under 
the oe of these ripe, red roses. 

‘1 will come again, early,’ she 
whispered. 

The last relics of a strength that 
had been superhuman, passed into 
the lingering pressure of the hand 
that bade her tenderly farewell. 
Half an hour later the surgeon came 
to Royston Keene. All that night, 
shrieks and groans, and other 
sounds through which human agony 
finds a vent, had been ringing in his 
ears, till they were weary of the 
din ; but the silence of that chamber 
struck the visitor yet more pain- 
fully. He looked, for a second, 
gravely at the motionless figure ; 
and laid his ear against the lips; 
no breath issued thence that would 
have stirred a feather; then he 
drew very gently the sheet over 
the dead man’s face—a quiet, stead- 
fast face—that, even in the death- 
throe, had retained its proud, placid 
calm. 

When Cecil Tresilyan saw that 
same sight the next morning, she 
did not scream or faint. Neither 
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then nor afterwards, did she prove 
herself unworthy of her haughty 
lover, by demonstrating or parading 
her sorrows. Many others besides 
her, have taken for their motto— 
‘The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness ;’ and have carried it out to the 
end, unflinchingly. Verily, they 
have their reward. If there is little 
comfort on this side the grave, and 
only vague hope beyond it, it is 
something—to escape condolence. 

We follow her fortunes no farther. 
It is needless to give all the details 
of the hospital service which oc- 
cupied her till the conclusion of the 
war set her free; and we will not 
seek to penetrate into the retreat in 
the Far West, where she is dwelling 
still. That grey manor-house guards 
its secrets weil, though it has wit- 
nessed, in its time, sorrows and sins 
that might have wrung a voice from 
granite. Conscious of many broken 
hearts and blasted hopes, is the 
home of the Tresilyans of Tre- 
silyan. 

confess to a certain regret, as 
the graceful figure vanishes from 
the stage that never was worthy of 
her queen-like presence. Was it in 
dream-land that I saw the Original 
of the character and face that I 
have endeavoured, thus roughly, to 
portray? Perhaps so. But there 
are visions so near akin to realities, 
that one’s brain grows dizzy in 
trying to disentangle the two. 

It is unfortunate, that the void 
created by any man’s death is by 
no means proportionate to his in- 
trinsic merits. So it happened that 
the loss of Royston Keene was felt 
more than he deserved. Far and 
wide over the surface of the world’s 
sea, the circles spread, from the spot 
where his life went down. He was 
missed not only by his old comrades 
in arms: men who scarcely knew him 
by sight, spared some regret to the 
favourite hero of the Light Dra- 
goons. Mark Waring, in the loneli- 
ness of his dreary chambers, gnashed 
his teeth in bitterness of envy; for 
he guessed who would be the chief 
mourner. Armand de Chiateau- 


mesnil’s remark was characteristic. 
Hearing that his old opponent had 
fallen in the front of the battle, he 
struck his hand impatiently on his 
crippled limbs, muttering—‘ Sang 
dieu! 


Il avait toujours la main 
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heureuse.” Harry Molyneux cannot 
trust his voice to s a | of him yet; 
and other beautiful eyes, besides 
La Mignonne’s, were dim with tears 
when they read a certain death- 
gazette. Truly ‘great men have 
fallen in Israel,’ and saints have 
departed in the plenitude of sane- 
tity, without winning such wealth 
of regrets as was lavished on the 
grave of that strong sinner. Only 
two women alive (and these he had 
never wronged) rejoiced over the 
news unfeignedly—Bessie Danvers, 
and his own wife. 

Shall we pass judgment on Roy- 
ston Keene? Hie had erred so 
often and heavily, that even the in- 
tercession of a penitent who never 
kneels before iaein without ming- 
ling his name in her prayers, must 
probably be unavailing. Yet, will 
we not cast the stone. 

All temptations, of course, can be 
resisted, and ought to be overcome. 
But there are men born with so pecu- 
liar a temperament, and who seem to 
have been so completely under the 
dominion of circumstances, that they 
might well be supposed to have 
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been raised up fora warning. How 
far are such to be held accountable ? 
Let us refrain from this subject, re- 
membering how grave and learned 
theologians, earnest opponents of 
Predestinarianism, have been re- 
duced to the extreme of perplexity 
when confronted with the ensample 
of Pharaoh. 

It would neither be pleasant nor 
profitable, to pry into the secrets of 
the black darkness that lies beyond 
Royston’s death-bed; in it, few 
would be able to distinguish the 
faintest glimmer of light. But we 
have no more authority to fix limits 
to the long-suffering of Omnipo- 
tence, than we have to dispute the 
justice of its revenge. Let us stand 
aside, and hope 
That heaven may yet have more mercy 

than man, 

On such a bold rider’s soul. 

A strange doctrine, that ; savour- 
ing perhaps of heterodoxy, and 
perilous to be adopted by such as 
cannot fathom it thoroughly. But 
if there be no germ of truth therein 
—it were better for some of us, that 
we had never been born. 


ALISON’S ‘HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1815 To 1852.’ 


Srconp Paper. 


(o> former article charged Sir 
A. Alison with ignoring, in a 
chapter consecrated to the intellect 
of Germany, the names of Wilhelm 
and Alexander von Humboldt. We 
have since discovered that they 
enjoy two paragraphs in the account 
of French Literature.* If Wilhelm 
had not been dismissed in a single 
phrase as ‘the able and celebrated 
Prussian diplomatist, we should 
have thanked Sir A. Alison for re- 
minding his readers that so great a 
name is inscribed on the rolls of a 
vagrant profession. As matters 
stand, we cannot but doubt the 
adequacy of such a docket for one 
who amongst scientific linguists, 
philologers, crities, and translators 
was, beyond contestation, facile 
princeps. It is unfortunate that 
we have closed the catalogue of 
Sir A. Alison’s enterprises against 
literature and science, for Leporello 


* Vol. iii. p. 643. 


without his lantern might soon 
double the list. Suffice it then to 
hear, that Alexander von Humboldt 
was of the ‘Parisian school of 
naturalists,’ and that ‘ his mind has 
been cast in a very singular mould, 
but one which, when employed by 
the Creator, produces the most ela- 
borate and valuable intellectual 
result.” How it comes to pass that 
some minds are employed by their 
owners and others by the Creator, 
we are uninformed. 

It is likewise a candid duty to 
confess, on the evidence of pages 
lately printed, and hitherto uncut by 
us, that royal no less than aristo- 
cratic persons are admitted to the 
intimacy of Sir A. Alison, for Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia ‘did the 
Author the honour of paying him a 
visit of several days, at his resi- 
dence of Possil House, in Lanark- 
shire.’ 


~o Vol. viii. p. 165. 
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Metapnrysics. 

There is one matter on which 
Sir A. Alison’s knowledge is not 
much below that of his neighbours. 
Posterity may say of him as of 
Zadig, ‘Ii savait de la metaphy- 
sique ce qu’on a su dans tous les 
temps, c’est A dire fort peu de chose.’ 
We should like to have had an ink- 
ling of his personal convictions ; he 
is just the man to think, or fancy 
himself to think, with Hegel, that 
‘being and naught are identical,’ 
and that ‘ becoming is a continuous 
transition from being into naught,’ 
and ‘acontinuous coming over from 
naught into being.’ He is ignorant 
of the existence of any British 
metaphysicians after Stewart and 
Brown, and of any French meta- 
physicians whatever. As the name 
of the eminent in this department 
is ‘legion,’ we can but offer them 
collectively our warmest congratula- 
tions on their escape from the fear- 
ful pillory in which names would 
have been misspelled and doctrines 
docked and garbled. And they 
will perhaps find comfort in the 
eloquent language of the historian, 
who has thus taught us:—‘In 
that crisis, mind remained true to 
itself and reasserted its original 
destiny as the leader of mankind. 
Intellect ranged itself under its real 
standard—that of the human race.’ 
It would rejoice the hearts of 
Kant and Fichte to know how 
completely Sir A. Alison has re- 
duced them to the condition of 
subjectivity. The same remark 
applies to Locke, who, it seems, 
traces ‘all our ideas to impressions 
derived from the senses,’ and this 
in spite of that philosopher's noto- 
rious reference of some ideas to re- 
flection. Locke’s followers (techni- 
cally called Sensationalists) he dubs 
Realists, which term has unfortu- 
nately nothing to do with the con- 
troversies on the origin of our 
knowledge, and belongs to the era 
of Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus, and to such of the schoolmen 
as held the objective reality of 
‘universals.’ The Idealists (who 
deny the existence of a material 
world) are described as those who 
‘contend for the existence of innate 
ideas ;? which view Sir A. Alison 


* Vol. v. p. 147-152. 
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attributes to the modern German 
philosophers, by whom it is repu- 
diated. The Materialists not only 
hold questionable tenets as to the 
nature of mind, but preach up 
‘physical enjoyments as the chief 
end of existence; and the means 
of their acquisition the only object 
of a_ sensible man’s pursuit.’ 
Finally, to crown all previous 
achievements, Sir A. Alison shows 
himself ignorant of the mere name 
of the ‘schoolmen,’ for he con- 
founds them with the commentators 
on the classics, and calls them the 
* Scholiasts.’* 


THEOLOGY. 


It will hereafter be our duty to 
elucidate the biblical bias which 
has garnished the secular para- 
graphs of this history with popular 
texts of Scripture and heads of un- 
published sermons. At present we 
have only to express surprise that 
an author who is perpetually ob- 
truding upon a profane public the 
proofs of his personal and prayerful 
piety, should furnish in printed 
chapter and verse the demonstra- 
tion of his own unworthiness to 
take any but the lowest place in the 
lowest class of an infant Sunday 
school. He actually asserts that 
Lutheran Germany at the Refor- 
mation ‘embraced the doctrine of 
Election,’ which Calvinistic dogma 
is ‘the charitable conviction that a 
Certain Sect is the object of divine 
Javour, and all others of reproba- 
tion.’ After that, he—a Scotch- 
man, living in one of the countries 
where Election is an article of na- 
tional faith—goes on to observe that 
such doctrines may ‘long linger 
among the peasantry and _half- 
educated classes, but it is impos- 
sible that they can long coexist with 
general intelligence and reflection; 
and they speedily melt away before 
the light of reason. | What Sir A. 
Alison has to offer instead of ‘such 
doctrines’ to benighted Scotland, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Ger- 
many, and how he indicates the 
basis of a ‘ revival,’ will be seen by 
degrees. For his own part, he 
believes that ‘there is in every 
mind, even the strongest, a certain 
tendency to superstition, and a be- 
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lief in supernatural spirits, which 
exercise a paramount influence over 
our destiny.* Orthodoxy, more- 
over, is quite beneath his notice ; he 
usually calls professed unbelievers 
‘devout Christians’— probably to 
spite them—and in his chapter on 
English Literature the great reli- 
gious controversies of the epoch 
(a.p. 1815-52) are absolutely ignored. 
Of an Irving, a Newman, a Pusey, 
an Arnold, a Maurice, a Stanley, a 
Whately, a Trench, there is not a 
vestige, while time-honoured PaLEy 
is dragged from the tomb which 
closed over him a.p. 1805.f 


INFIDELITY. 


The Rational School of Divines 
have likewise their portion in this 
history. In his dealing with them, 
Sir A. Alison is quite himself. He 
lumps together Blair, Robertson, 
Hume, and Strauss. He thinks the 
sceptical faith of Germany is a 
simple system, which may be re- 
sumed in a single formula. He 
quotes Strauss as a type of such a 
system, and attributes to him the 
very doctrines which it was the aim 
of Strauss to overthrow. Whereas 
Paulus had divested the miraculous 


incidents of the Gospel narratives 


of their supernatural element, 
Strauss repudiated this solution, 
and maintained that these miracu- 
lous incidents had never occurred, 
and that they should be classed 
with the myths of profane history. 
But the Strauss of Sir A. Alison 
‘strives, so far as possible, to ex- 
plain away every miraculous event, 
to solve every dark enigma.’¢ The 
absurdity of such a statement can 
scarcely be measured by those who 
are unfamiliar with the controversies 
in question. One need not, how- 
ever, to be a Mansel or a Maurice 
in order to measure the intelligence 
of an author who says of the scheme 
of Strauss :— 


1. It professes, without openly dis- 
puting the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, to establish them on what 
is deemed the solid basis of truth and 
reason. 


And, 
2. All the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 


* Vol. v. p. 105. 
§ Vol. v. p. 154. 


+ Vol. i. p. 452. 
|| Vol. v. p. 155. 


Infidelity— Historical Facts. 


tianity, the Trinity, the Godhead of our 
Saviour, the Fall of Man, the Redemp- 
tion, are either denied or passed over 
with very little consideration. § 


These two sentences occur on the 
same page and at an interval of ten 
lines. But flagrant contradiction 
being habitual to the author, we 
may as well reserve our astonishi- 
ment for the sequel :—‘Hvery re- 
ligion that ever prevailed generally 
among men, has admitted the doc- 
trine of original sin.’ Ignorance 
like this on the part of a professed 
Christian, brings more scandal and 
contempt on our common faith than 
all the shades of speculative unbe- 
lief. And whatever scorn may be 
deserved by the Pharisee who 
flaunts to the sky the phylacteries 
of a religion whose creed he has 
never learned, that scorn has been 
richly earned by Sir A. Alison. 
No language can be too strong for 
so solemn an occasion; there are 
sentences which call for the full 
vengeance of Rhadamanthus, and 
not least of them that which fol- 
lows :—‘ What is the mystery of 
the Trinity, of which so much is 
said, buta part, and a very small part 
only, of the mystery of the omni- 
presence of the Deity, which no 
Saith in any age has ventured to 
deny.’ || 

A heresy that gives a geogra- 
phical exposition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, warns us tostop: itisthe 
culminating point of the theological 
follies of Sir A. Alison, 


Historicat Facts. 


‘A knowledge of reference,’ said 
the Earl of Malmesbury the other 
day, ‘is knowledge.’ If it was 
with an eye to the failings of the 
Tory sunalion that the Tory states- 
man thus annihilated the frivolous 
distinction which had never marked 
a difference, vain was the work of 
that precise and powerful pen. For 
Sir A. Alison has not even a know- 
ledge of reference ; so starved is his 
smattering of history, that he can- 
not correct the illustrations neces- 
sary to his subject. When he 
speaks, e.g., of ‘the glorious victory 
of Bajazet over the French chivalry 
at Varna, in 1453,4] such a mare’s- 


t Vol. v. p. 154. 
{| Vol. iii. p. 44. 
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nest invites a lifetime of conjecture, 
and the skill of a Sphinx to read its 
riddle. For Bajazet died half a 
century before the date given; 
Poles and Hungarians, not French, 
were defeated at Varna; and that 
battle was fought, not in 1453, 
but in 1444. It is just senile 
that Sir A. Alison intended to 
allude to the destruction of the 
French knights by Bajazet at Nico- 
— in 1396. Yet this suggestion 

y no means clears up the difficulty, 
since elsewhere he tells us, correctly 
enough, that Amurath defeated 
Ladislaus at Varna, in 1444; and 
then in the very next sentence re- 
turning to the charge, says that 
‘the chivalry of France perished 
under the sabres of the janissaries 
of Bajazet’* before the same town 
400 years ago! 

At sea Sir A. Alison performs an 
exploit worthy of the Flying Dutch- 
man. Great Britain is, as every 
one knows, exposed to untold perils 
from the impending coalition of 
France and Spain. When the navy 
of France has been reinforced by 
the powerful navy of Spain—viz., 
by three screw-frigates and two 
sloops—the position of these islands 
will be appalling. ‘ Such a state of 
things actually came to pass in 
1784, when the French and Spanish 
fleets, numbering forty-seven sail of 
the line, blockaded Admiral Danby 
in Plymouth, who had only twenty- 
one. A handsome exploit, as we 
take it, even if compounded of qua- 
lities subject to elimination. For 
in 1784 the world was at peace, and 
the Admiral is a mere z, unknown 
to nautical Fasti. Were we called 
on to hazard an explanatory guess, 
we would humbly propose to read 
‘1779 and ‘Admiral Hardy’; but 
these emendations will not satisfy 
our old salts, as the number of ships 
remains incorrigibly wrong. Sir A. 
Alison will do well to narrate this 
anecdote to the Marines. 

In speaking of certain places on 
the Russo-Persian frontier, Sir A. 
Alison observes that ‘these names 
will convey but little ideas (sic) to a 
European reader.’ The remark is 
quite true as regards the historian 





himself—narratur fabula de te— 
for we have seen how he placed 
Anapa in Persia. This Persian 
fortress, we are informed, was ceded 
to Russia on the 29th of October, 
1827, by the treaty ‘ concluded be- 
tween the courts of St. Petersburg 
and Ispahan.’t After which it is 
very interesting to find, in the record 
of the campaign of 1828, a paragraph 
devoted to the ‘capture of Anapa 
by the Russians from the Turks.’t 
It is hardly worth mentioning that 
the court of Persia had been re- 
moved to Teheran in the previous 
century ; but it will be new to most 
readers to hear that Rhodes was not 
conquered by Soliman the Magnifi- 
cent, in 1522, but by Selim I., in 
1517 (this blunder and the next 
occur twice in two consecutive 
pages); that Vienna was not be- 
sieged in 1529 by Soliman the 
Magnificent, but by Soliman IL., 
who did not reign till 160 years 
later. Then the intervention of 
England, Prussia, Holland (and 
later of Denmark), in 1790-91, in 
favour of Turkey, is attributed to 
‘France and England, immediately 
before the French Revolution.§ 
France had nothing whatever to do 
with these transactions, and it is 
equally false to say that ‘ Mr. Pitt, 
in 1789, had put a bridle in the 
mouth of the Czar’ (as if that prince 
had been a donkey), and in ‘con- 
junction with Prussia arrested’ his 
progress.|| In lamenting what he 
calls the cession of Antwerp to 
France in 1833.9] and in many other 

laces, Sir A. Alison speaks of 
Belgium as Flanders. This would 
have been very well in the days 
when the poet penned those magni- 
ficent lines— 
Under the tropics is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our 

yoke. 
But the bathos of one age may be 
the anachronism of the next, which 
is strikingly the case here, for part 
of ‘ Flanders’ belongs to the Nether- 
lands, and another part to France. 
Flanders, in fine, is fit company for 
Ispahan and Muscovy. 

Another ingenious notion of the 
learned historian is, that ‘ the ad- 


* Vol. iii. p. 291. The same statement is made in vol. i. p. 12. 
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vance of the English from the coast 
of Malabar, had brought them into 
collision with the Mahrattas and 
Sikhs of Hindostan.’* If this sen- 
tence contains a vestige of truth, 
the received annals of British India 
are a tissue of falsehoods. To com- 
ment on it is superfluous ; and in the 
following batch of discoveries the 
ipsissima verba of the author speak 
more than volumes. Sir A. Alison 
thinks that Charles Buller, in the 
days of his Radical youth, was ‘a 
leading Whig !’—that the Ottomans 
were defeated at Arbela and the 
Issus }—that the monarchies of 
Austria and Prussia were overturned 
in 1848; that the Grand Duke 
Constantine is a Tartar ;§ that the 
Swiss Euler, the Italian Scaliger, 
and the Dutch Erasmus, were Ger- 
mans ; || that Wallachia and Mol- 
davia are integral parts of Russia ; 
that the Tchinn is like the Roman 
constitutional Centuries; that the 
Tchinn ‘ crushed the feudal system’ 
(which notoriously never existed in 
Russia) ; that the Cossacks are the 
veal strength of the Russian army ; 
that a ‘hairdresser or tailor some- 
times has the rank of a major- 
general.’ And as if this did not 
suffice, the Russians are habitually 
called Muscovites, while Russiais pro- 
nounced to be, now as ever, ‘Scythia, 
storehouse of nations and scourge 
of vicious civilization!’ Which, 
again, is only half the battle; for in 
the capital of Scythia, ‘ beautiful 
women, arrayed in the last Paris 
fashions, alternately fascinate the 
mind by conversation on the most 
celebrated novels or operas of the 
day, or charm the senses by the finest 
melodies of Mozart or Beethoven.’ 

If Sir A. Alison thinks this fine 
writing, we are sorry for him; 
British literature may be ransacked 
in vain for specimens of more con- 
— and vulgar caterwauling. 

About Russia, Sir A. Alison enjoys 
the proud privilege of pandering to 
popular prejudice: every paragraph 
relating to that country is a veri- 
table duck-pond from which three- 
decked canards, of a thousand 
quack-power, may be baled by the 


* Vol. v. p. 662, 
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dozen. We quote a couple worthy 
to rank as parent-birds of all 
known individuals of the species. 
The first is:—‘ More than half 
of this immense supply (of cc) 
comes from America and Russia ; 
and by their uniting together and 
passing a non-intercourse Act, which 
was an event imminent in 1856, 
before the Treaty of Paris, subsis- 
tence might any day be run up 
to famine prices in the British 
islands.** The other refers to the 
Russian intervention in Hungary :— 
‘ Not less than the capture of Paris, 
it has fascinated and subdued the 
minds of men. It has rendered him 
the undisputed master of the East 
of Europe, and led to a secret alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, which 
at the convenient season will open 
to the Russians the road to Con- 
stantinople. tt 

We are sorry to look a pair of 
gift-ducks in the mouth, but they 
are utterly and absolutely without 
JSoundation, as would be ye 
by any one who notes that Sir A. 
Alison gives no authority, not even 
‘personal observation,’ for these 
startling aquatic novelties. 

We are at a loss to discover any 
motive for the reproduction of idle 
stories when subsequent events 
have substantially refuted them. But 
even the Crimean War could not 
drive Sir A. Alison from his text, 
for he thus writes in the year 
1854:—‘ Thence it was that the 
Emperor Nicolas so readily and 
powerfully intervened in favour of 
the Emperor of Austria in 1849; 
HE KNEW that he would march 
through Hungary to Constantino- 
ple.tt Such facts and such re- 
flections almost inspire the belief 
that Sir A. Alison confounds the 
province of the historian with that 
of the anonymous contributor to the 
public press. When a consistent and 
conscientious organ desires to pro- 
mote the general weal by bringing 
about a fall of the funds or a panic 
in the money market, the fortunate 
possessor of a ready pen and an elas- 
tic conscience delivers on demand 
the proper mixture of systematic ex- 


t+ Vol. v. p. 509. 
+ Vol. vii. pp. 381, 382. 
| Vol. v. p. 101. 
tt Vol. i. p. 20. 
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aggeration and unvarnished false- 
hood. Or, again, when ‘our own 
gobemouche’ is required to infuse 
into his communications something 
more graphic than the gossip of an 
empty garret, he hoodwinks his 
employers by presenting, as the re- 
sult of his confidential researches, a 
few eloquent extracts from a printed 
work, or flatters them by mys- 
teriously hinting, with all the pre- 
cautions of veiled allusion, that he 
has the entrée of the cabinets of 
royalty and red tape, and the run of 
the boudoirs and ball-rooms of 
noble and diplomatic beauty. To 
the difficult responsibilities of posi- 
tions thus shackled by quite other 
ties than those of conviction and 
good faith, no reasonable being 
will refuse his indulgence, and, in 
fact, we sympathize rather than 
quarrel with the necessities of the 
unfortunate individual who, in obe- 
dience to instructions, and in lan- 
guage and style so characteristic as 
to betray his incognito, details to 
the public the transcendental ana- 
tomy of some stupendous canard. 
How painful to a powerful and 
scrupulous intelligence to announce 
that ‘England knows herself to be 
the victim of a long-contrived plot, 
and the object of a conspiracy 
threatening her with the greatest 
danger through which she has ever 

assed ;? that ‘one fine morning 

ngland woke and found its faithful 
friend and sagacious ally banded 
with Russia to destroy her ;’ that 
‘the alliance of Tilsit is at last 
openly revived;’ that Russia has 
‘ forty sail of the line (that is to say, 
being interpreted, nine), all of which 
will have been converted into screws 
before the end of the year;’ that 
there is ‘an ostentatious demonstra- 
tion against England’ in the ‘threat- 
ened naval co-operation in the 
Baltic ;’ that there is ‘a great pro- 
ject of universal conquest and 
plunder ;’ that the ‘allied fleets in 
the Mediterranean will have Egypt 
at their mercy, while the insignifi- 
cant English squadron is preparing 
to defend itself against overwhelm- 
ing numbers under the batteries of 
Malta.’* This popular writer will 
be sufficiently punished by the 
reflection that he may not im- 
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possibly live to see some of these 
telling and truthful phrases incor- 
porated in a grave history of the 
year 1859: as they stand, they may 
well pass for elegant extracts from 
the commonplace book of Sir 
Archibald Alison. 

We proceed to quote SirG. H. 
Seymour's account of his famous 
conversation with the Emperor 
Nicolas, which, as that respected 
Diplomatist must himself admit, cuts 
poor figure by the side of Sir 
on’s romantic version. 


Sm H. Seymour (Blue-book). 

Emperor Nicolas, log.— 

(a) The Principalities are in fact an 
independent State under my protection. 
This might so continue. 

(6) Servia might receive the same 
form of government. 

(c) So again with Bulgaria. There 
seems no reason why this province 
should not form an independent State. 

(d) As to Egypt, I quite understand 
the importance to England of that ter- 
ritory. I would say the same thing of 
Candia. 

ALISON, vol. vii. p. 122. 

The proposals of the Czar to Sir H. 
Seymour were— 

(a) The cession of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Bulgaria (c) to Russia; 

(6) Of Servia, Bosnia, and the coast 
of the Adriatic to Austria ; 

(d) Of Egypt and Cyprus to England; 
and the 

Establishment of a power, under the 
protection of Russia, in Roumelia and 
Constantinople. 

These two statements tally in one 
item, and in one only. Of Sir A. 
Alison’s fen assertions, we find oze 
to be correct, four diametrically op- 
posed to the truth, one wrong 
though founded on fact, four 
founded on no fact at all and utterly 
fictitious. But one-tenth truth is 
not a bad ratio for an author who 
can write as follows :— 

Count Nesselrode’s Memorandum, 
published since the Crimean war began, 
leaves no doubt on this point. What 
answer the British Government returned 
to these tempting proposals is not 
known ; but the event has proved that 
it was not such as to disturb the diplo- 
matic relations of the two countries, or 
prevent the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
when it deemed the proper moment 
arrived, from proceeding of its own au- 
thority to.carry them into execution. 


ave 
A. 
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After reading this passage one 
longs for one-tenth fact: mere ex- 
aggeration would be thankfully re- 
ceived. For (1) neither in Count 
Nesselrode’s Memorandum of 1844, 
nor in the Emperor’s Memorandum 
of 1854, is there a single word, ex- 
pressed or implied, about a par- 
tition of Turkey. (2) The Memo- 
randum of 1854, which Sir A. Alison 
confounds with the older document, 
expressly denies that which he 
alleges it to assert, e.g., ‘It had b 
no means entered into the Emperor's 
thoughts to propose for this contin- 

ency’ (viz., the dissolution of Tur- 

fey) ‘a plan by which Russia and 
England should dispose beforehand 
of the provinces ruled by the Sultan.’ 
And again, ‘ There is in this neither 
plan of partition, nor convention to 
be binding on the other courts.’ (3) 
Both Memoranda were published 
before, and not after the breaking 
out of the Crimean war. (4) The 
answer of the British Government 
to these (so called) proposals is 
known, for Lord Clarendon’s Dis- 
patch on the subject is given in ex- 
tenso in the Blue Book. (5) Even 
if the Czar had projected the scheme 
of partition as revised by Sir A. 
Alison, in what possible sense are 
we to take the assertion, that the 
war which followed the mission of 
Prince Menzikoff was undertaken 
by Russia for the furtherance of the 
objects above described, seeing that 
amongst these objects were, accord- 
ing to this very truthful historian, 
the occupation by England of 
Egypt and Cyprus, and the cession 
to Austria of Servia, Bosnia, and 
the coast of the Adriatic? 

For details thus much may suffice. 
In sweeping assertions there is no 
falling off: Sir A. Alison is always 
totus teres atque rotundus. He 
says, for instance :— 

Since the battle of Waterloo, all the 
contests in Ewrope have been internal 
only, There have been many desperate 
and bloody struggles, but they have not 
been those of nation with nation, but of 
class with class, or race with race. No 
foreign wars have desolated Europe.* 


This reflection occurs in the first 
chapter of a work which describes 
the wars between Austria and Sar- 
dinia, Prussia and Denmark, Russia 


* Vol, i. p. 22. 
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and Hungary, Russia with Turkey 
and Persia, France, Great Britain, 
and Turkey with Russia! In a 
subsequent chapter, Sir A. Alison 
himself administers the usual emetic, 
so that we have merely to add, in 
the words of early and Eton Gram- 
mar boyhood, ‘ I stab this man with 
his own sword.’ He muses in this 
wise :— 

It is a markworthy circumstance that 
all the serious wars in Europe, between 
1815 and 1830, occurred between the 
Christians and the Mahommedans. The 
English attack on Algiers in 1816, the 
French capture of the same place in 
1830, the Greek Revolution and its 
seven bloody campaigns, the war of 1826 
between the Russians and the Persians, 
that of 1828 between the Russians and 
Turks, all partook of this character. + 


ErHNno.Loey. 


Rumours as to the existence of 
a science with which an historian 
must indispensably affect an ac- 
quaintance, have in an evil hour 
reached our author’s ears. A judi- 
cious display of some of the techni- 
calities and commonplaces conse- 
crated to the subject, might, as it 
appeared to Sir A. Alison, throw 
dust in the eyes of the public. For 
such a purpose what easier than 
emphatic repetitions, at stated inter- 
vals, of learned terms like ‘ Races,’ 
‘Shem,’ ‘ Ham,’ and ‘ Japhet’? On 
this meagre capital Sir A. Alison 
starts his Ethnological business, and 
nets a very profitable, or at least a 
very amusing, dividend. Beyond 
the limits just indicated he is not 
shackled by the facts and systems 
of a Blumenbach or a Prichard. 
He has a dualistic hypothesis of his 
own, of exquisite simplicity, based 
on a mystic antagonism of the points 
of the compass, and a remaniement 
pacifique of the Map of the World. 
In the onset a slight difficulty 
arises. Whereas we are accus- 
tomed to consider Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—land and water—as 
forming the Eastern hemisphere, 
and the American continents as 
forming the Western hemisphere, 
Sir A. Alison abolishes that distinc- 
tion, and makes Asia one hemi- 
—_ and Europe the other. 
earing in mind that allusion is 
likewise made to ‘a fifth hemi- 


+ Vol. iii, p. 238. 
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sphere’*—to the idea of ‘hemi- 
sphere’ let us now superadd that of 
. e,’ which we learn to be asimple 
detail of geographical position, un- 
concerned with questions of origin 
and language. Although a glance 
at the ethnological map of Asia 
shows that Arabia is the only part 
of that ‘hemisphere’ (to adopt the 
new phraseology) peopled by a 
Semitic stock, Sir A. Alison persists 
in expunging the several Indo- 
Germanic, Turkish,and Allophyllian 
tribes, and in replacing them by a 
single and compact Semitic Race !+ 
Europe, likewise, in spite of the 
Ugrian (Magyar and Fin) and 
Turkish populations, is inhabited 
by a single homogeneous and 
Japetic Race. But if the Semitic 
nations (also called ‘ruthless bar- 
barians’) are placed in countries 
with which they have no con- 
cern, on the other hand they are 
expelled from the continent where 
we had fondly expected to find 
them. Far more than the departure 
of Virgil would the alterations of 
Sir-A. Alison have prompted the 
groan of. Horace— 

Nequicquam deus abscidit 

Prudens Oceano dissociabili 

Terras ; 
for the Arabs of Africa, otherwise 
‘Numidian horsemen,’ are thus 
characterized: ‘ Like all Asiatics, 
they do not charge in a mass but in 
a swarm.’{ Again, ‘The Arab 
tribes on the frontier of Morocco 
and the Desert,who, like all Asiatics, 
bowed, for the time at least, to 
superior strength.’§ 

Sir A. Alison tells us—if once, a 
hundred times—that ‘Japhet is 
about to conquer Shem and dwell 
in his tents;’ Shem, by the way, 
being synonymous not only with 
Asia, but even with Polynesia and 
America! But he of course takes 
every opportunity of contradicting 
himself; and of countless suicidal 
sentences here is a specimen :— 

Europe may boast its courage, its 
freedom, its energy, and every quarter 
of the globe attests its industry or its 

prowess; but history tells a different 
tale, and points to Asia as the cradle of 
the lasting conquerors of mankind. || 





* Vol. i. p. 9. + Vol. 
§ Vol. vii. p. 539. | Vol. 
** Vol. iv. p. 655. tt Vol. 











This Bedlam logic will serve as an 

alterative to dispose the intellect for 
the digestion of a query which, if 
it fell from the mouth of any other 
educated human being except Sir 
A. Alison, would pass for an elabo- 
rate joke. He asks, 
* ‘Where will the traveller find in the 
Asiatic realms a trace of the European 
race; where, in the European, are the 
descendants of the Asiatic not to be 
found ?% 

The Russians—usually called by 
Sir A. Alison Muscovites, Tartars, 
or Scythians—are supposed by him 
to be Asiatics pure me | simple. He 
is ignorant that the Poles and the 
Russians are kindred tribes of the 
same (Sclavonic) race; and com- 
paring the conduct of the Poles at 
the battles of Grochow and Sieroc- 
zym with that of the British at 
Inkermann and Balaclava, and con- 
trasting both with the Russians, he 
deduces therefrom the ‘lasting im- 
press stamped by nature’ on Euro- 

eans as compared with Asiatics.** 

his line of argument is very com- 
mon with him: e. g., he mentions 
in another place, by way of illus- 
tration to certain characteristic re- 
flections on the ‘ frightful contests’ 
of Races,— 

The animosity of the Magyar against 
the German, of the Pole against the 
Russian, of the Italian against the Ger- 
man, of the Celt against the Anglo- 
Saxon, of the Greek against the Turk.++ 


Here is a truly stupendous bundle 
of analogies: the opposition of 
Magyars to Germans, who differ toto 
celo, viz., to the extent of represent- 
ing separate families of mankind 
(Ugrian and Indo-Germanic), being 
taken as parallel with that of Rus- 
sians and Poles, who are not even 
different Races ! 

The next page goes on in the same 
strain, and with equal felicity, about 
the ‘ Variety of Tones in the Turk- 
ish dominions,’ till we are finally 
landed on a triple contrast, which in 
its way is matchless :—{t{ 

The effeminate Syrian, who bows his 
neck, as in ancient days, to every 1- 
vader; the unchanging Jsraelite, who 
has preserved his faith and usages 1n- 
violate since the days of Abraham ; the 










+ Vol. v. p. 667. 
4] Vol. iii. p. 4. 
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wandering Arab, whose hand is still 
against every man and every man 
against him ; the passive and laborious 
Egyptian, who toils a slave on the banks 
of the Nile, 


Seeing that Sir A. Alison has 
here enumerated the four closely 
allied divisions of the same (Syro- 
Arabian) Race, we need not seek 
for a better test of his knowledge. 
And it would, we think, be idle to 
notice his ex cathedrd judgments on 
the most complicated problems of 
Ethnology, ian to expose the insuf- 
ferable impertinence with which he 
settles at a stroke the relations of 
mankind to social, political, and 
physical influences. When facts 
= vocabulary alike are no better 
than 


The jumbled rubbish of a dream, 


who will care to know whether Sir 
A. Alison thinks that civilization is 
the creature of cytoblasts and cellu- 
lose? At any rate we need not go 
beyond a sentence which amounts 
to a complete and comprehensive 
encyclopedia of ethnological igno- 
rance :— 

The Teutonic race, when they settled 
in the Fatherland, had patriotic feeling 
enough to discard not only the language 
but the ideas of Greece and Rome.* 


Positively shocking, even from 
Sir A. Alison. It has actually 
come to this, that the savages who 
in the time of Cesar and Agricola 
were roaming about the fens and 
forests of unknown Germany had 
already learnt and forgotten ‘ not 
only the language but the ideas’ of 
Cicero and Plato! It would be not 
one whit more absurd and it would 
be a great deal more amusing to 
= | that Greek and Latin were 
talked by their predecessors in those 
regions, the hippopotamus and the 
mammoth. We recommend ethno- 
logists to give this ‘ Race’ disease a 
more complete examination, but we 
ourselyes must pause on the brink 
of a cataract of proper names, which 
drenches us with an assurance about 
the strife of the West against the 
‘ruthless barbarians’ of the East, 
viz., that 

Achilles, Themistocles, Leonidas, 
Alexander, Pompey, Marius, Belisarius, 
Constantine Paleologus, Charles Mar- 
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tel, Godfrey of Bouillon, Richard Cour 
de Lion, John Hunniades, Scanderbeg, 
John Sobieski, Don John of Austria, 
Prince Eugene, Charles XII., Lord 
Clive, Lord Lake, Napoleon, have in 
successive ages carried it on.’t 


Music. 


We have next to specify a point 
of contact between Sir A. Alison 
and Herodotus. Like the great 
Greek, the great Scotchman has 
travelled. much; and under the 
Rubric of ‘ Personal Observation’ 
there is many a curious detail of the 
historian’s experience. One in par- 
ticular transcends the ordinary 
canons of belief as much as the 
stories of the winged serpents of 
Buto, of the griffins that guarded 
the treasures of the Altai, or the 
men that were born bald. It is 
what Sir A. Alison reports himself 
to have witnessed with his own eyes, 
and is unaccompanied by the scep- 
tical caution of Herodotus—ratra 
ei pev éeore Gdnbéws ovx oida, ra SE 
A€yerat ypaho. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATION (PARIS 
IN 1833). 

The Opera was crowded nightly to 
see the splendid exhibitions of La Ten- 
tation and Robert le Diable, in the first 
of which a beautiful female was ex- 
hibited on the stage, at first in a state of 
absolute nudity, and latterly with a thin 
gauze only, to enhance the charms of 

Such was the temper of 
the times that ladies of the highest rank 
went to see these extraordinary exhibi- 
tions, affording thus the clearest proof 
of general licentiousness in the oblivion 
of the safeguards of virtue, even by 
those who had never transgressed its 
bounds. 


That Sir A. Alison should offer his 
personal guarantee of the chastity 
of ‘ ladies of the highest rank,’ who 
had come to view in public a woman 
in a state of, &c. &c., is of itself a 
curious fact. That he should believe 
himself to have witnessed the above 
described sight in the centre of Eu- 
ropean civilization, A.D. 1833—in a 
theatre, too, of which the Govern- 
ment, and not private enterprise, is 
director and ballet-master—and that 
he should hope to infuse his frenzied 
faith into the minds of others,—is a 
phenomenon worthy of a separate 





* Vol. v. p. 157. 
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chapter in the next edition of Les 
Maladies Mentales of Esquirol. 
We are not forgetful of Lord 
Hervey’s demoiselles d'honneur, nor 
of the primeval ablutions of Japan, 
nor of the public amusements of the 
Empress Theodora. But we imagine 
Sir A. Alison to be the victim of 
one of those geographical confusions 
in which he so often revels, or else 
we must believe the whole story 
to be the offspring of a prurient 
fancy. 

We find other symptoms of the 
energy with which Sir A. Alison is 
affected by the physical to the de- 
triment of the esthetical element of 
a musical performance. Flesh and 
blood, not the power of sound, is 
the magnet of a man who speaks of 
a mob being collected at the ‘ pit- 
doors of the Opera when a popular 
actress is to perform.’* Sir A. 
Alison’s judgments on great musi- 
cians are thoroughly enjoyable, and 
would seem to be partly plagiarized 
from.the programmes of the ‘ Musi- 
cal Union.’ It may be well doubted 
whether he could distinguish be- 
tween the Jupiter symphony and 
the Jupiter polka. He expunges 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, 
Mercadante, Balfe, Auber, and 
Meyerbeer, and inserts instead of 
them a composer who was born in 
1714 and died in 1787! 


Spohr, the author of the celebrated 
opera of Faust, and Gliick, of many 
famed ones, in particular, Iphigenie, 
are both too celebrated in the musical 
world not to deserve a place in the 
gallery, however imperfect, of German 
genius during the last half century.t 


This is one of those characteristic 
blunders that reveal much more 
than meets the eye. Gliick was 
teacher to Marie-Antoinette, and 
the story of his rivalry with Piccini 
forms an episode in every account 
of the French Revolution. How 
any intelligent gentleman could 
have read, still more written, about 
those times without learning some- 
thing of such a famous quarrel, is 
what we cannot understand. People 
could hardly meet in a Parisian 
salon without asking of one another, 


* Vol. vii. p. 128. 
$ Vol. v. p. 167. 
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‘ Etes vous Gluckiste ou Picciniste P’ 

and we have not the least doubt 

that a statement of the matter— 

more or less garbled—will be found 

in Sir A. Alison’s own History of 
jurope. 

From -Gliick we may pass to his 
contemporaries. After describing 
Beethoven as being by the ‘ univer- 
sal opinion of the best judges, put 
at thevery head of modern composers,’ 
and ‘elaninn us that Mozart's 
‘ mysterious harmonies’ afford ‘ per- 
haps the nearest foretaste which this 
world presents of the joys of heaven,’ 
Sir A. Alison gives himself the usual 
lie by asserting that Mendelssohn 
was equal to Beethoven and Mozart 
taken together! He was ‘ superior 
to any in the felicity with which he 
wielded their various powers,’— 
‘ superior to them in the genius of 
his combinations, and the bewitch- 
ing manner in which he united in a 
single piece all the charms of me- 
lody and all the magic of harmony.’ 
Of such balderdash there is an un- 
limited supply; but we must close 
the subject with the refiection, that 
‘ the emotion produced by the Holy 
Families of Raphael is identical 
with that awakened by the sympho- 
nies of Mozart,’ and the fact that 
Haydn’s ‘ reputation with the world 
in general is perhaps greater than 
that of Beethoven !’§ 


Historicat Puiiosopxy. 


The theological phase of Sir A. 
Alison’s Historical Philosophy 
claims to be somewhat more than 
the teachings of mere human dog- 
matism. Without affecting the airs 
of the preacher of an esoteric gos- 
pel, he exposes without reserve the 
secret springs of Providence, and 
that, as we take it, in the very lan- 
guage of his awful and confidential 
instructions. To inquire whether 
Sir A. Alison has or has not, in the 
discharge of his Special Mission, ex- 
ceeded the limits prescribed by the 
regulations of Divine diplomacy, 
would be, on the part of a mere 
earthly critic, a most impertinent 
intrusion; it is our modest task to 
point out the altered state of the 


+ Vol. v. p. 168. 
§ Vol. v. p. 166. 
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relations of humanity and heaven. 
In the ancient world the doctrine of 
‘Direct Interposition’ stood on a 
very narrow ground, and could be 
easily tested in each specified case. 
Alcestis had been restored to life 
and to the loving arms of Ad- 
metus, by Herakles in person. Pi- 
sistratus had been brought back by 
Pallas Athene to govern her favou- 
rite city. Castor and Pollux had 
fought against the Tarquins, and 
had‘bathed at the fountain after the 
battle, while on the basalt of the 
lake Regillus the track of those 
heroic children of Leda had been 
stamped by the hoof of the celestial 
charger. But in- modern days, 
since the spectacle of the gods walk- 
ing the earth has ceased to be 
visible to the naked eye, historians 
have been tempted to abandon 
themselves to conjectures which 
none can contradict, and to an 
Anthropomorphism calculated on 
the passions of their audience. To 
the Whig, the breeze that blew 
the fleet of William of Orange 
into Torbay, was consequently the 
breath of Providence; to the 
Tory that same breeze was a blast 
from the lungs of Satan. Even 
within our own hearing, the Em- 
peror Napoleon exclaimed with 
confidence on behalf of his happily 
victorious eagles, Laissez passer les 
jugements de Dieu, while the Em- 
peror of Austria was invoking and 
discounting the favour of the Al- 
mighty on the vultures that bat- 
tened in the shambles of butchery 
and fraud. From the sceptical con- 
clusions that might otherwise be 
inspired by so ambiguous a march 
of human affairs, the student of 
history is happily rescued by the 
last revelation to Sir A. Alison. 
Providence has at length turned 
over a new leaf on which we may 
read the provisions of the improved 
system of Divine government, to the 
oblivion of what is obscure in the 
imperfect machinery of the past. 
‘There is something in these mar- 
vellous events succeeding one an- 
other so rapidly, and so different 
from the former balance of the 
Cross and the Crescent, which can- 


* Vol. v. p. 689. 
§ Vol. ii. p. 113. 
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not be ascribed to chance ; they be- 
token a decided step in the Divine 
administration.’* 

It is gratifying to find this as- 
sertion repeated in almost every 
chapter of the History of Europe, 
and to hear again and again that 
‘these memorable occurrences, in a 
certain degree, lift up the veil which 
conceals the designs of Providence 
from mortal eyes.’ + 

The consummation to which 
things are now tending is of an in- 
teresting character. Before 1816, 
the East had always triumphed 
over the West! at Tours, Vienna, 
and Lepanto, Ormuzd winced under 
the whip of Ahriman, ‘but with 
the battle of Algiers commenced 
the decisive and eternal triumph 
of the Christian faith; the Cross 
never thereafter waned before 
the Crescent.’t Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the present 
rate of progress towards the goal, 
for we may now witness the ‘ dwind- 
ling away of the Mahometan faith, 
the restoration of a European and 
civilized empire on the shores of 
the Euxine—the rolling back of the 
tide of civilization to the land of its 
birth.’§ Japhet is rapidly deserting 
his present abodes, and is hastening 
per express train and steamer, to 
the Asiatic ‘hemisphere’ of Shem. 
This, and what has been related 
above, ‘has been brought about at 
the appointed season by the agency 
of the infidels.’ || 

We next come to speak of the 
ethical and metaphysical counter- 

arts of Sir A. Alison’s historic 

hilosophy. His stupendous specu- 
lations might have been light read- 
ing to the sons of Anakim or to the 
conjectural contemporaries of the 
Pterodactile and the Graptolite. 
But a nervous centre unprovided 
with those extra convolutions with 
which Sir A. Alison is apparentl 
gifted, will, after contact with suc 
a system, not improbably fall back 
upon the powerful picture elsewhere 
painted by the author, of the ‘ chaos 
of the human mind torn up from its 
ancient moorings.’ On the face of 
these turgid waters the spirit of 
sense makes no movement. We 


t Vol. i. p- 154. 
|] Vol. i. p. 155. 
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seem to witness the birth, perhaps 
the death, of thought. The philo- 
sophical swing pitches madly from 
Pole to Pole. Its most flagrant 
oscillations are swallowed up in the 
din of an Armageddon of new non- 
sense. To Sir A. Alison the most 
complicated series of social and 
political phenomena suggests neither 
difficulty nor doubt. In a dozen 
pages, he gives a dozen conflicting 
solutions of the same problem; 
he is empirical and fatalist in a 
breath, and always too hazy and 
hurried to notice the frequent and 
fearful dilemmas of his own creation, 
on whose horns hang self-impaled 
the syllogisms of his scarecrow logic. 
From a single and ill-authenticated 
particular he generalizes a‘ Law ;’ in 
any random juxtaposition of facts 
he reads a chain of causation. Then 
whereas nations and their rulers are 
described as the victims of certain 
fundamental natural ‘laws,’ against 
which it is hopeless for legislation 
to struggle, particular men and 
parties are, for all that, held re- 
sponsible for the supposed conse- 
quence of acts and measures of 
which they are the chance expo- 
nents, but not the authors. Weare, 
in short, enabled to realize the 
otherwise vague conditions of that 
interesting epoch for whose edifica- 
tion Sir A. Alison has probably com- 
piled his History of Europe ; when, 
in the fine language of ‘the death 
of space,’ 
Cause and effect shall from their thrones 
be cast, 
And end the strife with suicidal yell. 
Reserving for a closer scrutiny 
Sir A. Alison’s special discoveries 
in Political Economy, we may pro- 
ceed to glance at his Philosophy of 
the material side of national pro- 
gress, with particular reference to 
‘certain fixed laws of nature, over 
which, like the recurrence of winter 
and summer, man has no control, 
but which are not less irresistible 
in their operation upon the life of 
nations than the mutations of the 
seasons are upon the growth or 
decay of vegetable life.’* From 
these laws, well read, an active ob- 


server might have deduced, 2 priori, 
the painful catastrophe we are about 
to describe—we mean the ‘ Decline 
of England.’ It was, it may be as- 
serted with some confidence, un- 
known to Pericles and Peel that old 
and wealthy States are necessarily 
devoted to manufactures, and inha- 
bited exclusively by consumers ; 
while young and poor States are 
only agricultural and peopled by 
producers. The young States cla- 
mour for Protection, and the old 
States for Free Trade : finally, that 
‘wail of aged civilization’, the cry 
for cheap bread, rules the roast. 
Free Trade once granted, the rural 
population is ruimed, the -agricul- 
tural districts are abandoned, the 
inhabitants flock from the cradles 
to the graves of humanity, leaving 
the deserted fields to our ancient 
friends the ‘ heath-fowl and plover.’ 
The growth of population is now 
stopped, recruits for the army are 
no longer forthcoming, the go- 
vernors of the old rich country wax 
timid and begin to eat humble pie 
to the poor and young States, fear- 
ful alternations of high and low food 
prices close the fitful scene, and the 
national independence is extin- 
guished!+ These are very remark- 
able laws indeed,and may be applied 
as well to ancient as to modern 
times. Old Rome is their witness, 
and, as we learn from Sir A. Alison, 
Great Britain, which is accordingly 
thus spoken of in the past tense :— 


The great cities flourished, but the 
countries decayed ; the exportation of 
human beings, and the importation of 
human food, kept up a gainful traffic in 
the seaport towns; but it was every 
day more and more gliding into the 
hands of foreigners ; and while exports 
and imports were constantly increasing, 
the mainstay of national strength, the 
cultivation of the soil, was rapidly de- 
clining.} 


Such paragraphs read like a leaf 
torn from the Guizot or Buckle of 
a remote future, or like a note of 
the thirtieth century appended to 
the sketch which Lord Macaulay’s 
New Zelander will hereafter make 
of London Bridge. 





* Vol. vii. p. 397. 


t Vol. i, c. i, passim: also vol. vii. 


everywhere, t Vol. i. p. 11. 


pp- 396—407, and vol. viii. c, 57: and 
Compare p. 43. 
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While the dirt and rubbish of the 
grave are being rattled over the 
coffin of the British Empire, we 
pause at a cheering item in the 
undertaker’s account. Russia, 
Prussia, the United States, and 
France, are of course young, poor, 
and agricultural countries. But 
France has the curious property of 
being at once an ‘old and wealthy’ 
and a ‘ young and poor’ State. For 
whereas her protective tariffs, and 
other circumstances, chain her to 
the latter category, she is likewise 
cited with emphasis in proof of the 
tendency of population ‘in rich and 
old societies of industry to flock to 
the towns, and shun the country.’* 

We are glad to notice this dualis- 
tic tendency in our chiefally. It 
is, however, with still greater satis- 
faction that we discover a compen- 
sation for the ‘ decline of England’ 
between 1815 and 1859 in the fact 
that— 

The foundations were laid in a fifth 
hemisphere of another nation destined 
to rival, perhaps eclipse, Europe itself 
in the career of human improvement. 
For the first time in the history of man- 
kind, the course of advancement ceased 
to be from East to West; but it was 
not destined to be arrested by the 
Rocky Mountains; the mighty day of 
4000 years was drawing to its close ; 
but before its light was extinguished in 
the West, civilization had returned to 
the land of its birth; and ere its orb 
had set in the waves of the Pacific, the 
sun of knowledge was illuminating the 
isles of the Eastern Sea.+ 

But what, we ask, is indicated by 
‘a fifth hemisphere? what ‘ day of 
4000 years’ is here spoken of ? how 
do the Rocky Mountains,any more 
than the Apennines, arrest advance- 
ment on its way to Australia? did 
civilization originally come from 
New Zealand any more than from 
Herne Bay? where is the Eastern 
Sea, and in what may it differ 
from the Pacific? But enough of 
such senseless jargon: we advise 
Sir A. Alison to preface it by Swift's 
inscription over a Smithfield show : 

‘This is the greatest elephant in 
the world, except himself!’ 

Let us now notice one or two well 


* Vol. vii. p. 400. 
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ascertained results of the prohibi- 
tion of small notes. This law, says 
Sir A. Alison,t ‘determined for 
ever the fate of the British empire, 
brought about Negro Emancipa- 
tion, Catholic Emancipation, and 
Free Trade; changed our foreign 
and domestic policy, and overturned 
the old constitution ;’ which might 
be thought pretty well for a single 
Act of Parliament, had not the Re- 
form Bill turned out to be a still 
more prolific measure. It is in 
consequence of the Revolution of 
1832, also called the ‘ great Revo- 
lution of the eighteenth (sic!) 
century’ (such is the slang of Tory 
pessimism), that there has been a 
‘vast heave of the human race’— 
that there has been a great emigra- 
tion from England and Ireland— 
that the population of these islands 
has declined—that we are ‘governed 
by shopkeepers ’—that_ we have 
made an alliance with France and 
won the battle of Inkermann—that 
our colonies have been ‘ disfran- 
chised,'—that many of our colonies 
have ‘been ruined,’—and that the 
remainder have ‘either revolted or 
have been disarmed,’—that we are 
now abandoning the Colonial Empire 
to its fate,—that the ‘ mens of 
England is gone,’—that the ‘ruling 
powerhas departed from this realm ;’ 
—that ‘the British Constitution 
was essentially and permanently 
changed,’ and has at length ‘become 
a Folygarchy.'S 

Through such stuff, sad and weary 
is the search for those who have 
not been educated to the trade of 
intellectual chiffonier. And, we ma 
ask, who are the idiotic individuals 
pointed at in the following reflec- 
tion on the burning of the Houses 
of Parliament ?. ‘There were, says 
the author, ‘Not awanting those 
who thought this calamitous event 
was ominous of the fate of the 
empire, and that, as the old Consti- 
tution had perished, it was fitting 
that the structure which had wit- 
nessed its growth should perish 
with it.’|| 

Who, we say, are these absurd per- 
sons ? whither have they awanted P 


Vol. iv. p. 57. 


§ Vol. iv. pp. 379—385, passim ; also iv. p. 410; vi. p. 449, and elsewhere. 
|| Vol, vi. p. 124. 
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are they the Earl and Duke of ——, 
and the two aristocratic females who, 
as we learn from Sir A. Alison’s own 
reference to his card-tray,* are or 
have been on his visiting list ? 

It is superfluous to add that the 
great events of the period have 
various and irreconcilable ‘Causes’ 
assigned them in each succeeding 
chapter. After restricting the 
origin of a given occurrence to the 
narrowest possible limits, Sir A. 
Alison never fails in a subsequent 
page to propound an entirely diffe- 
rent and equally categorical ex- 
planation. his he does with a 
confidence worthy of his excellent 
compeer, Mrs. Partington, when 


she bustled forth to mop up the 
troublesome Atlantic. We have 
ventured to analyse and codify some 
of the historian’s chains of reason- 
ing, and to present in a shape con- 
venient for reference, divested of 
the metaphorical fustian in which 
they are clothed, certain incidents 
of this internecine war of ‘ Causes.’ 
Reduced to the size of a small 
multiplication table, our selection of 
flat contradiction forms the useful 
complement of the examples already 
given of Sir A. Alison’s pet pastime. 
How the ‘Causes’ will like such an 
nena is quite another 
affair, and they may possibly sym- 
pathize with the stag who 


Hears his own feet, and thinks they sound like more ; 
And fears the hind feet will o’ertake the fore. 


EVENTS. al 


tion of | Reform 
Bill, 


Small | 
Notes, 


Negro Emancipation 
Trish Emigration .... 


French Revolution of 1848 


Russian Intervention in 


Crimean War 


It is to be distinctly understood 
that the ‘Causes’ given in this 
Table are asserted by Sir A. Alison 
in the most positive terms, and in 
the most precise language of which 
he is capable, There is no question 
of a composition of Forces: Ten- 
terden steeple, that and nothing 
else, is the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands. It was a triumph of Atio- 
logical skill, to plant such “ death- 


* Fraser's Magazine for August, 1859, p. 213. 
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prench |e, | peer | 
rench | Charter} Palmer-| ..._; 
Revolu-| Act of | ston’s i ieentt 
tion of |1844 and) Policy | * ; 
1830, |Crisis o! of P 
1848-9. 


Free 
Trade, 





bestrodden jungles” (his own words) 
of perverse and peremptory self- 
contradiction. Of the rank and 
rotten growths of this Flora one 
species or another comes to light in 
almost every page of our present 
Herbarium, so that it is needless to 
multiply examples. But we cannot 
suppress an instructive censure on 
the late Sir R. Peel, who took office 
when the growth of the British 
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a ‘had terminated, when it 
had arrived at full maturity, and 
the causes of decline were begin- 
ning to operate:* Already a Law 
had arrested the progress of the en- 
feebled body-politic, which was cry- 
ing for Free Trade—that ‘ wail of 
aged civilization,’ and the existence 
of that demand was an indication 
thatthe timehad arrived when nature 
intended it should be granted.’ Four 
pages later, Sir R. Peel (in company 
with Earl Grey) is thus indicted 
for the Repeal of the Corn Laws: 
—‘The authors of the changes are 
responsible for their effects. Both 
were precipitated and rendered un- 
avoidable by the previous acts of the 
very minister who introduced them.’ 
eaving this pretty bone of con- 
tention to be picked clean by those 
whom it may concern, let us try to 
form some notion of Sir A. Alison’s 
political opinions. But the job is 
no easy one, for they cannot be re- 
ferred to any known classification. 
Abroad he finds the regeneration of 
Greece, since the establishment of 
her independence, to have been so 
completely achieved that ‘the 
warmest hopes of her friends have 
been realized.’ King Otho has shown 
himself a model of constitutional 
wisdom. Her people have en- 
joyed the full blessings of an un- 
bribed parliamentary Government. 
The tranquillity of the land has not 
been disturbed by brigands. The 
material progress has been equal to 
the intellectual; commerce and agri- 
culture have flourished to a fabulous 
extent. Greece, in a word, may be 
— of in the Present tense, for 
she is not menaced by the ‘ Decline’ 
which has overtaken unhappy Eng- 
land.t These lucky children of 
Hellas! fortunati nimium, sua si 
bona norfint. Nearer home, how- 
ever, there are painful pictures to be 
contemplated, for ‘the. monarchies 
of Spain and Portugal were over- 
turned, and a revolutionary dynasty 
of Queens placed on their thrones, 
in direct violation of the Treaty of 
Utrecht.’t 
Sir A. Alison has no particular 
fault to find with Liberal statesmen 
and ideas, and he speaks with 
becoming respect, not only of Sir 


* Vol. vii. p. 223. 
§ Vol. v. p. 490. 
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Robert Peel, but even of Sir W. 
Molesworth. He laments the ‘ igno- 
rance and want of practical famili- 
arity with agave, shown by aris- 
tocratic leaders in general, and 
Earl Grey in particular, who ‘ de- 
stroyed the old Constitution of Eng- 
land.’§ Nor does he think more 
highly of a ‘Tory Democracy,’ or 
even of a ‘ Polygarchy’ which, it 
appears, is our actual form of Go- 
vernment. He is by no means an 
enemy of freedom, but he doubts 
the fact of its having ever existed. 
All history, past and contemporary, 
proves the ‘ experienced inability of 
mankind to govern themselves’ (the 
italics are his own) and the ‘ gene- 
ral failure’ of Representative Insti- 
tutions, which have destroyed in- 
dustry, property, and population in 
Geass Britein, a in ems other 
countries: besides, is now admitted 
by ‘thoughtful men.’ ‘They have 
been weighed in the balance and 
found awanting.’ Let no ‘ unbridled 
Democrat’ anoint his soul with the 
flattering fancy that these are the 
rancid ravings of Tory dotage, for 
the cases of France and Germany 
prove the position. ‘ Men do not 
everywhere concur in abolishing in- 
stitutions which are really beneficial 
in their tendency, or in recurring to 
those which are pernicious. * * * 
It is in vain tosay that this reaction 
has been owing to the interposition 
of an armed force, which has stifled 
the expression of the public voice, 
and arrested the march of public 
improvement. Armed men are but 
the executors of the national will ; 
in all ages, but more especially in 
civilized and enlightened, they do 
not control, but express it. * * * 
The forces of the Czar never could 
have re-established despotic power 
in Austria, if the brief experience 
of revolutionary anarchy had not 
made it generally felt that it was 
preferable to the storms of faction.’ || 
Well done, Sir A. Alison! you de- 
serve to be a cabinet minister at 
Vienna, for your syllogisms out- 
do the severe logic of Buol and 
Schwarzenberg. Your new system 
of ‘ Perjury made easy,’ has even 
whitewashed the family of Haps- 
burg, and silenced the spiteful foes 


t Vol. i. p. 8 
|] Vol. i. pp. 54, 55+ 
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of that enlightened, that generous, 
that able house ! 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


From the pleasant spectacle of 
the ‘armed men’ who carry out by 
force the wishes and aspirations of 
the German nationalities, we will 
not revert to the ‘ruin of industry 
and destruction of property effected 
in Great Britain’* by representative 
institutions. The aot pointed by 
this fearful tale will eventually 
rank as an axiom, and the great 
teacher need not be discouraged if 
‘a whole generation requires to go 
to their graves before the subject is 
understood.’ Meanwhile, regretting 
that our own lotwill not be cast in the 
enlightened age thus foreshadowed, 
we pass from the logic and philo- 
sophy of things to that of persons. 
One peculiarity in the new method 
of characteristics has already been 
mentioned,ft and it remains to par- 
ticularize another symptom of Sir 
A. Alison’s luminous intellect. He 
photographs eminent individuals 
with a lens warranted to reproduce 
none of the specialities of form and 
feature, so that every portrait bears 
the strongest family likeness to its 
neighbour. It would be a capital 
amusement for a dull circle on a 
rainy day to read aloud certain pas- 
sages of the History of Europe, 
with a view to guessing, or what 
sounds more probable, trying to 
guess, the names of the parties de- 
scribed. The child that identified a 
“eae wa would deservedly obtain a 

andsome reward, and such an ex- 
ercise of infant skill, if combined 
with the discovery of some of Sir A. 
Alison’s blunders, would afford the 
basis of a favourite nursery game, 
and would be no less funny, and 
more instructive, than the verifica- 
tion of those eternal woodcuts of 
donkeys and geese. Suppose this 
to be the conundrum to be guessed 
at :— 

‘Born a natural leader of the 
people, he was equal to the post. 
Free from prejudices, his large 
mind sympathized with all classes 
of the realm. * * His mind is not 
only interesting as an extraordinary 
example, &c., but as the finest type 
of a character which has now be- 


* Vol. i. p. 56. 
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come purely historical, from society 
having changed so much, at least 
in these islands, that its reproduc- 
tion has become impossible.’} 

The subject of this affectionate 
eulogy would, we undertake to say, 
never be divined. And after intel- 
ligent infancy had exhausted the 
eycle of probabilities, the name of 
Lord George Bentinck would have 
to be pronounced to their expectant 
ears ! 

Whoever is inclined to find fault 
with this fashion of handling illus- 
trious persons, will do well to con- 
sider one or two further instances, 
and the result will be a conviction 
that the Protectionist chief has had 
the benefit of Sir A. Alison’s best 
‘ manner ;’ and that the passage just 
given is the author's ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’ or ‘ Sistine Madonna.’ The 
parties who will now concern us 
are the French African generals, 
and they are introduced with an 
exquisite bit of astronomical ana- 
lysis :— 

They appear at first with a faint 
radiance, an uncertain light, gradually 
expanding in brightness, as the stars 
which on the approach of night become 
visible, one by one, in the azure firma- 
ment, till with the increasing surround- 
ing gloom they shine forth with a clear 
and imperishable lustre ! 


After this successful attempt 


To touch the soul with tender strokes 
of art, 


the mind is doubtless prepared to 
meet the Africans. It is a remark- 
able and unparalleled circumstance, 
hitherto neglected by every pre- 
vious biographer, that General 
Changarnier’s ‘ thoughts were con- 
stantly on his military duties, and 
his ambition fixed on military dis- 
tinction!’ This is the way great 
men are robbed of their due! 
Changarnier, however, has at last 
got his Boswell, from whom we 
gather the highly characteristic 
feature that the General provisioned 
his troops as well as he could, and 
gave them, ‘ whenever it was prac- 
ticable, an adequate amount of re- 

ose. He was careful also to avoid 
imposing on them unnecessary 
fatigue. His practice was, the mo- 
ment a company arrived on its 


t Vol. vii. p. 296. 
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ground, to pile the arms, lay off the 
knapsacks, and then every one ran 
to get water, cut wood, or cook 
victuals, as circumstances might 
require.* The criminal careless- 
ness of superficial biographers had 
actually neglected to notice this 
complete revolution in military 
economy ! 

Taken as a whole, the characters 


of the African generals present a 
series of undesigned coincidences 
which a future Napier or Jomini 
may study with profit ; and we ven- 
ture to offer a bird’s-eye view of a 
prospect which fills four consecutive 
pages of vol. vii. The ‘whole’ 
quotations, as Sir A. Alison would 
express it, are given in their exact 
words. 


Group IL. 

His presence of mind and coolness in danger never were 
surpassed ; and it was a common observation that the pre- 
cision and rapidity of his orders increased with the danger } CANROBERT. 
in which he was placed, and were never so great as when 
the enemy’s balls were falling around him.—p. 523. 

The respect which all felt for his coolness and decision 
when the moment of danger arrived. Then all eyes were 
turned to their beloved chief, and the rapidity and coup-d’ewil }} BUGEAUD. 
(sic/) with which his orders were given justified the con- 


fidence of his soldiers.—p. 524. 


No one was more energetic when the moment of action 
arrived, or exhibited more coolness and decision in giving >} LAMORICIERE. 
his orders in circumstances of difficulty or danger.—p. 526. 


A discriminating intellect, and an extraordinary power 
of rapid decision in the most trying circumstances.—p. 526. 


BOSQUET. 


Cautious in design, and yet rapid in execution.—p. 527. ST. ARNAUD. 
No one revolved more anxiously in his mind the chances 


of an enterprise before it was attempted ; 
deemed it practicable, carried it into execution with more 


vigour or celerity.—p. 528. 


no one, when he 


CHANGARNIER. 


Group II. 


Easy of access, communicative in conversation, familiar 
without abasement, he felt himself among his men as ina 
large family, and he was beloved accordingly.—p. 524. 

Beloved by those who approached him, from the sim- 
plicity of his manners and the kindliness of his disposition, 
he was yet regarded by all with the respect, &c.—p. 527. 


Group III. 


His talents were peculiarly conspicuous in the strategic 
arrangement of a campaign, and the converging directions 
of many different columns from different quarters to the 


decisive point.—p. 525. 


Possessed that talent for combination which was of so 
much importance in a country so difficult of access, and 
when the troops required to converge from so many distant 
points to achieve decisive success. —p. 527. 


The student of warlike psycho- 
logy should refer to the original, 
although Sir A. Alison offers no 
further comment on the very curious 
optical phenomenon referred in 
Group I. to Marshal Bugeaud. It 
would be derogatory to the dignity 
of a Marshal of France to wink at 
his troops, and we must therefore 
await further explanation and illus- 
tration of the method by which the 
eye adapts itself to the functions 
of atrumpet. Till that arrives we 


BUGEAUD. 


BOSQUET. 


ST. ARNAUD. 


| 
| 
) 


shall consider the ‘giving orders 
with coup-d’ ail’ as the most notable 
achievement of military history, 
and one which was ‘ awanting’ in 
‘Hannibal, Cesar, and all great 
commanders’ of antiquity. These 
are deep matters, and they may 
safely be left to the author of 
the system of fortification im- 
perfectly described in our August 
number—to the veteran whose 
veracious commentaries now open 
before us narrate the brilliant 


* Vol, Vii.. pp. 519, 520. 
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campaign of 1848. But we will not 
shock the delicacy of Sir A. Alison 
by telling how the ‘Sheriff of La- 
narkshire came up at the gallop at 
the head of sixty-six of the dra- 
goons,’ and how in rivalry of La- 
martine and the Red flag, the said 


LIsambard Kingdom Brunel. 


[ November, 


Gerefa dispersed a mob of 10,000 
ragamuffins by ‘a few words.’* No 
wonder the ‘ten thousand’ beat so 
rapid a retreat: they expected Sir 
A. Alison was going to read them a 
few extracts from the History of 
Europe. 
TopPazE. 


(To be continued.) 


ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL. 


In {emoriam. 


UGGESTIVE minds, so rare in 

every age and country, cannot 
be torn from the body of a nation 
without leaving deep and painful 
wounds which require years to 
heal. England will long mourn in 
Brunel the loss of a bold, enlight- 
ened, and comprehensive genius; 
one which has been snatched but 
too early from the foremost rank of 
those great pioneers of mechanical 
and commercial progress, who 
have exalted our country to the 
elevated position which it has at- 
tained, and at a period of life when 
the inspirations of genius are ren- 
dered all the more valuable as they 
become tempered by the delibera- 
tions of judgment. 

Isambard Kingdom Brunel was 
born on the oth April, 1806, at 
Portsea. From his father, Sir 
Isambard Brunel, he inherited those 
mental qualities which so eminently 
distinguished his eventful career. 
In that son the natural powers of 
observation, conception, judgment, 
and action were united in a degree 
seldom found. It is recorded of 
him that when at school at Brighton, 
about his twelfth year, he foretold 
one evening the fall, within ten 
hours, of some buildings in the pro- 
gress of erection just opposite to 
the school-house, and that a wager 
was laid upon the event. In the 
morning young Brunel claimed his 
wager—the buildings had fallen. 
The engineer in embryo had watched 
the negligent manner in which the 
work was being done, and he had 
observed in the evening in question, 
the clouds gathering, and all the 
prognostics of a coming storm, and 


he inferred that the work was not 
prepared to resist its violence. 

From Brighton Brunel was sent 
to Paris and placed under the care 
of M. Massin, where he was com- 
pelled, much against his inclination, 
to devote a large portion of his time 
to the study of the classics. From 
thence he entered the Lycée, or the 
College of Charlemagne,where he re- 
mained two years engaged in studies 
more congenial to his nature—in 
which he made rapid progress, and 
where he ultimately carried away the 
first prizes in mathematics, French, 
history, and geography, the second 
in drawing, and where he exhibited 

owers which were soon to be 
brought to the test of an early ex- 

erience. In 1822 he returned 

ome to enter his father’s office, and 
be practically fitted for the profes- 
sion which he may now be said to 
have adopted. In that office he 
possessed advantages which can 
never again fall to the lot of any 
engineering student. 

Amongst numerous designs for 
works of a novel character, those 
for the splendid chain bridges at 
that time about to be erected on the 
Isle of Bourbon, together with the 
no less remarkable works for Chat- 
ham, were constantly before him. 
Nor was he slow to take advantage 
of his position, for in 1824 we find 
him assistant to his father in the 
Thames Tunnel, to which he soon 
became resident engineer, and where 
many of those great qualities which 
marked his more advanced career 
were called forth. 

In 1828, the works of the Tunnel 
being stopped, Brunel was free to 


* Vol. vii. p. 366. 
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turn his thoughts to other projects ; 
nor was it long beforehe foundalarge 
and exciting field. The proposal 
for uniting the Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire shores of the Avon 
below Bristol by a suspension bridge 
had been made, and a premium for 
the best design had been offered. 
Amongst the competitors the name 
of Brunel appeared. Mr. Telford, 
then at the height of his fame, was 
selected as referee. The history of 
the competition will form a curious 
and interesting chapter in the 
struggles of genius with prescriptive 
right ; and in the history of Brunel 
it must occupy a prominent position 
from the fact, that to his success in 
achieving at the early age of twenty- 
three a conquest over men already 
known to the world as masters in 
that special branch of engineering, 
including the illustrious referee 
himself, must be dated the com- 
mencement of his subsequent un- 
precedented career; and though 
the Clifton bridge was never com- 
pleted owing to want of funds, yet 
the Chain bridge across the Thames 
from Hungerford Market, in Lon- 
don, affords, in its construction, 
ample proof of the competency of 
The enlargement of 


the engineer. 
the docks at Bristol quickly followed 
the bridge contest, with all those 
appliances for dredging which con- 
firmed the opinion already formed 
of Brunel’s industry, originality, 


and power of organization. To the 
friends whom his talents secured to 
him at Bristol was he indebted for 
his introduction to railway engi- 
neering, which had already begun 
to agitate the commercial world. 
Brunel startled his contempo- 
raries by a departure from a system 
which had been originally adopted 
for the convenience of the collier, 
and which had subsequently been 
transferred from the tramroad to 
the locomotive, without very much 
consideration being given to the 
altered cireumstances of the two 
systems. The necessity of pro- 
viding for increased speed, involving 
greater lateral steadiness in the 
carriages and engine, with a dimi- 
nution of friction by the use of 
wheels of large diameter, induced 
Brunel to suggest a gauge of 7 feet 
in place of the one of 4 feet 84 inches 
then in use: this, with the adoption 
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of longitudinal timbers upon which 
to fix the rails, that a more equable 
bearing might be secured, formed 
the leading features of Brunel’s im- 
provements. Without stopping to 
discuss the vexed question of the 
gauges, it will here suffice to say 
that Brunel’s suggestions were 
adopted, and the Great Western, 
with the several branches to Brent- 
ford, Hungerford, Oxford, &.— 
the Gloucester and Bristol — the 
Bristol and Exeter —the Bristol 
and South Wales—the Cheltenham 
and Great Western—the South 
Devon—the East and West Somer- 
set—the Dartmouth and Torbay— 
the Bucks and Hants—the Oxiord 
and Rugby—the Oxford, W orcester, 
and Wolverhampton—the South 
Wales and Forest of Dean, with the 
branches to Ross and Hereford— 
the Wilts and Somerset—the Oxford 
and Birmingham, and the Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and Dudle 
Railways, show the extent to whic 
those enlarged ideas prevailed, and 
attest the correctness of the me- 
chanical anticipations of the en- 
gineer. 

If to these works, extending over 
1100 miles, be added the Dublin and 
Wexford, the Cork and Waterford 
in Ireland, with the Florence and 
Pistoja, and Genoa and Pavia in 
Italy, through the valleys and main 
chain of the Apennines, the Eastern 
Bengal in India, the waterworks at 
Clifton and Chippenham, the docks 
at Sunderland, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Neath, Birkenhead, Sutton Pool, 
Gloster and Dean Forest and 
Brentford, and the design for a 
portable hospital in the Crimea, 
which was considered the most per- 
feet of the kind ever constructed, 
and which, had not the war been 
brought prematurely to a close, 
would have had its value more fully 
recognised, we have, as far as mere 
statistics can avail, suggested an 
amount of mental and physical 
labour most of which was per- 
formed within the limited period of 
seventeen years, sufiicient to stimu- 
late, if not to exhaust, the most 
powerful organization. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the one- 
hundredth part of the incidental 
projections of stone, brick, wood, 
and iron involved in these under- 
takings, and we shall here only 
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allude to the Box Tunnel, which was 
at the time of its construction the 
longest work of the kind in England, 
and to the Maidenhead, Windsor, 
Chepstow, and Saltash bridges, 
which from their novelty, magni- 
tude, and cheapness, will long remain 
noble monuments of Brunel’s genius. 
We may add: that one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of all Brunel’s 
constructions was, the small quan- 
tity of material used to accomplish 
the end in view, exhibiting thereby 
an amount of thought not always 
bestowed on such details. 

In the enumeration of Brunel’s 
projects connected with the railway 
system, his <we d and skill were 
not always triumphant. The suc- 
cess ofthe atmospheric principle 
upon a short line near Dublin seemed 
to indicate the propriety of render- 
ing it more generally available. 
* Rapidity, comfort, safety, and 
economy’ were its supposed re- 
commendations. In 1&44 reports 
were made by Committees of the 
House of Commons and Board of 
Trade in favour of this system, and 
a powerful effort was made to in- 
troduce it on the Newcastle coast 
line in 1845, but it was defeated 
by the Stephensons and the loco- 
motive interest, old George de- 
claring, with his characteristic sa- 
gacity, ‘It won’t do; it is only the 
fixed engines and ropes over again 
in another form, and I don’t think 
this rope of wind will do as well as 
the rope of wire did.’ That his 
prognostication was correct the 
Croydon and South Devon lines 
subsequently proved. Brunel did 
not, however, stand alone in the 
hopes he had entertained or the 
— he had formed of the ap- 
plicability of this motive power to 
the requirements of the age. Dr. 
Robinson of Armagh, and Mr. 
Cubitt—men of high authority in 
theoretical and practical science— 
backed by a large party in the 
Legislature, the Prime Minister of 
the period at its head, were equally 
sanguine of success. 

But it was not as a civil engineer 
only that Brunel’s genius found its 
full development. .His connexion 
with the more recent improve- 
ments in gunnery, was, we have 
reason to believe, far greater than 
the public are aware; .and as the 
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originator of a great maritime re- 
volution, his name will be handed 
down to the latest se i So 
long ago as 1841, Brunel recom- 
mended the adoption of the screw, 
which had been invented by Mr. 


-F. P. Smith, to the serious conside- 


ration of the Government, and is 
believed to have lent his powerful 
aid in perfecting the invention. 
Certain it is, that to Brunel must 
be conceded the practical applica- 
tion of this valuable instrument of 
propulsion to vessels of great bur- 
den. Of the fate of the Rattler we 
shall only here say that it will form 
another curious episode in the his- 
tory of the Circumlocution office. 
The construction of steam vessels 
upon a scale far larger than had 
heretofore been considered possible, 
long engaged Brunel’s attention. 
His connexion with Bristol favoured 
his views, and two vessels were suc- 
cessively built under his immediate 
direction—the Great Western of 
1350 tons, and the Great Britain 
of 3500 tons. As an illustration 
of the superiority which size and 
power confer on steam-vessels, we 
may recall an early trial of. the 
Great Western with the Sirius of 
400 tons. The former took her de- 
parture from Bristol eight days 
after the latter left Cork, and ar- 
rived at New York only seven hours 
after the Sirius, having still five 
days’ coal (125 tons) remaining on 
board, while the Sirius had not only 
exhausted all hers, but had con- 
sumed her spare spars and furniture 
also—the last portion of fuel thrown 
into the fire being a child’s doll. 
The success of the Great Western 
determined three important ele- 
ments of commercial success—ex- 
pedition, certainty, and profit, and 
naturally led to a far more extended 
view of maritime intercommunica- 
tion than had ever before been sug- 
gested. When it is called to mind 
that no example of an iron steam- 
ship of sufficient size existed, on 
which to found any calculation of 
the thickness of the iron to be em- 
ployed in the construction, or of 
the disposition of the material in 
order to obtain the greatest relative 
degree of strength, we are filled 
with astonishment at the boldness 
and sagacity of the mind which 
could encounter all the difficulties 
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of the position, and take upon itself 
the responsibility of recommending 
the construction of a vessel of nearl 
3500 tons burden, to be fitted wit 
a screw propeller. The machinery, 
however, which was required seemed 
so vast, that no contractor could be 
found to supply it, and the company 
were compelled to execute it them- 
selves, under the immediate ma- 
nagement of one of their directors, 
Mr. Guppy. 

This vessel made her first trial 
trip in January, 1845. Many 
months had not, however, elapsed 
before her strength was tested in a 
manner little contemplated by her 

rojector. She was stranded at 
Sachem Bay, and during the 
whole winter of 1846-7 was exposed 
to unusually heavy storms from the 
south and south-east, and yet, with 
the exception of large holes in her 
bottom, no injury was done to her 
lines. The manner in which she 
was protected so long in her perilous 
position, reflects the highest credit 
on the ingenuity of the engineer, 
and the energy, devotion, jon prac- 
tical skill of Captain Claxton, to 
whom the arduous labour of super- 
intendence was confided. 

The experience obtained in the 
construction of the Great Britain, 
and the success which attended her 
performance, ultimately led to the 
formation of the Great Eastern 
Company and the appointment of 
Brunel, in 1852, as the engineer, 
and thus afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of realizing views with which 
his highest professional aspirations 
had long been bound ‘up. The 
problem to be solved was, the con- 
struction of a vessel which should 
comprise the elements of high speed 
and safety, with capacity suflicient to 
pa the voyage to Calcutta and 

ome every two months, without 
stopping to coal by the way. That 
the mechanical conditions have been 
faithfully fulfilled there can now be 
no doubt; but at a sacrifice of health, 
strength, and life, the penalty of 
that inevitable law which ever 
claims the most devoted spirit ; for 
never yet was a great victory won 
that those who took possession of 
the conquest did not pass over the 
bodies of the noblest slain. That 
the idea of extending the bounds of 
commerce by increasing the dimen- 
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sions of vessels, together with the 
mode in which such increase could 
be best effected, had its origin with 
Brunel, we have the best evidence 
in a communication from Mr. Wil- 
liam Patterson, of Bristol, the most 
celebrated of our large ship-builders, 
to Captain Claxton, dated Septem- 
ber 26th. After expressing his 
regret that any doubt should have 
been felt upon the subject, he 
adds, ‘I recollect very well, at the 
time the Great Britain was com- 
menced, that Mr. Brunel spoke 
then of building a ship 1000 feet 
long, and at the same time stating 
his dislike to the old-fashioned way 
of framing ships; and, farther, said 
that he would have all the frame in 
the direction in which the diagonal 
ribbon lines are in the framing of a 
wood ship: and this plan of framing ~ 
he has carried out in the great ship ; 
and he has almost everything then 
proposed now carried out, and I 
am quite sure that all the credit 
for all the arrangements in that 
ship is due to Mr. Brunel.’ 

he difficulties, vexations, and 
disappointments which beset the 
completion of this last and greatest 
of Brunel's undertakings are fresh 
in the public mind. Operating 
upon a frame already enfeebled by 
long-continued suffering, they pro- 
duced the natural but dreaded re- 
sult, and on the 15th of September 
he resigned his spirit to the God 
who gave it. 

Whatever different estimates may 
be formed of the value of some of 
Brunel’s projections, but one opi- 
nion can be entertained of his moral 
worth. With an intellect and a 
constitution singularly powerful— 
capable of the largest conceptions, 
yet schooled to the minutest detail, 
gifted with a high moral sense, 
which was sometimes overborne by 
a hopefulness and confidence in his 
own resources which tempted him 
too readily to transgress those sim- 
ple physiological laws that require 
the just alternation of rest and 
labour, he struggled on through 
life, constantly deferring the plea- 
sure of repose, until, as responsi- 
bilities increased, and health de- 
clined, it became impossible. Simple 
in his habits, unostentatious in his 
charities, a lover and liberal patron 
of high art, generous to others, 

88 
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inexorable to himself, abounding in 
benevolent sentiments, endearing in 
his domestic life, patient under dis- 
appointment, possessing a fixity of 
purpose and a will that seemed to 
defy the weakness of the flesh, yet 
ever deferring, certainly in his latter 
years, in humble resignation and 

rayerful subordination to that 

igher Will, before which he habitu- 
ally recognised his own powerless- 
ness. 


Napoleon the Liberator. 
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Brunel was early united to one 
who knew how to appreciate his 
noble nature, and to whom he was 
ever a tender, devoted, and indul- 
gent husband. She remains with 
two sons and a daughter to mourn 
a loss never to be repaired. 

Mr. Brunel was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, elected at the early 
age of twenty-six, and a Doctor of 
Civil Law in the University of Ox- 
ford. 


R. B. 


NAPOLEON THE LIBERATOR. 


Ys. "twas a glorious vision to create 

An Italy for those deluded long! 
And doubly cruel, therefore, was the wrong 
To leave the child of promise to its fate. 
Thou hast will’d it so—thou, deem’d the great 
Because all else were little—be assured 
The bold ‘ idea’ thou hast not matur’d 
Will, unappall’d, its hour of triumph wait. 
In story how will Villafranca shine ? 
Some future Motley* to the world may show 
That freedom’s germ, tho’ buried there, could blow; 
For despots work not out their own design : 
And he who boasts his ‘ epoch’ best to read, 
May prove he does but hold a madman’s creed. 


Oct. 8, 1859. 


* Author of the Dutch Republic. 
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HALLUCINATIONS+* 


BRIERRE DE BOISMONT 

¢ is well known in England as 
a physician of large experience 
among the insane, and as an author 
of mark on many subjects connected 
with the physiology and pathology 
of the mind. He is also favourably 
distinguished from most of his 
countrymen by the pains he has 
taken to make himself acquainted 
with the labours of his contempo- 
raries on this side the Channel, with 
some of whom he is on terms of 
intimacy. The latest production 
of his pen is now before us in an 
English dress. The work of trans- 
lation has been faithfully performed 


by Mr. Hulme, who has also suc-’ 


ceeded in condensing a work of 
which the chief defect was diffuse- 
ness and repetition, without im- 
pairing its value as an exponent 
of a very interesting and important 
subject. 

The intellectual repast provided 
for us by the author consists of 
nearly one hundred and fifty cases 
selected from the best authorities, 
French, German, and English, ar- 
ranged in order, and serving as 
illustrations of the principles laid 
down in the early chapters of his 
work. The cases themselves, apart 
from the running commentary 
which connects them, and serves to 
enhance their value, would prove 
full of interest for the intelligent 
student; but when taken with the 
judicious remarks of M. de Bois- 
mont, they will be found to com- 
bine the charms of authentic fact, 
lucid arrangement, and sound phi- 
losophy. 

Before we proceed to place the 
author’s labours under contribution 
for the edification of our readers, 
we must indulge ourselves in a brief 
dissertation on the meaning of the 
word hallucination. The discus- 
sions which took place on the occa- 
sion of the trial of Buranelli, re- 
specting the meaning which ought 
to attach to the cognate words 
illusion and delusion must serve as 


our apology for the slight delay in- 
volved in this our verbal criticism. 
There are three words in com- 
mon use among the learned in dis- 
orders of the mind—illusion, delu- 
sion, and hallucination; and it 
would greatly conduce to clearness 
and precision in the treatment of 
a subject in which these qualities 
are specially required, if we could 
arrive at some distinct understand- 
ing respecting these terms. Now, 
there should be no doubt or diffi- 
culty about the two words illusion 
and delusion. illusion certainly 
should mean a false sensation, and 
delusion a false idea. The one 
(illusion) is an error of the senses, 
in which the mind, if sound, has no 
part; the other (delusion) an error 
of the mind, in which it is not 
necessary that the senses should 
participate. But the word halluci- 
nation, though perhaps used in 
France with the requisite precision, 
has not met with such judicious 
treatment in England. Among 
scientific writers it is sometimes 
used as synonymous with illusion, 
sometimes with delusion. Our older 
writers, too, both classical and me- 
dical, employed the word in dif- 
ferent senses. Addison, for instance, 
says, of a mere typographical error, 
‘This must have been the halluci- 
nation of the transcriber, who pro- 
bably mistook the dash of the 7 for 
at; and Byrom tells us of ‘some 
es hallucinating scribe’s mistake.’ 
oyle, too, speaks of ‘a few hallu- 
cinations about a subject to which 
the greatest clerks have been gene- 
rally such strangers.’ In the first 
two passages the word is used some- 
what in the sense of an illusion, but 
in the third in the sense of a delu- 
sion. The two great physicians, 
Sir Thomas Browne and Harvey, 
evidently use the word in opposite 
senses; for Sir Thomas Browne, 
discoursing upon the sight, says, ‘if 
vision be abolished, it is called 
cecitas or blindness; if depraved, 
and receive its objects erroneously, 


* On Hallucinations: a History and Explanation of Apparitions, Visions, 
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hallucination.’ But Harvey, speak- 
ing of ‘a wasting of the flesh without 
cause,’ tells us that it ‘ is frequently 
termed a bewitched disease; but 

uestionless a mere hallucination of 
the vulgar.’ So that Harvey used 
the word in the sense of an error 
of the mind, Brown as an error of 
the sense of sight. As, however, 
the learned author of Vulgar 
Errors is defining the word, while 
Harvey uses it without any special 
weighing of its meaning—as two out 
of the three other authorities just 
quoted employ it in the sense which 
Sir Thomas Browne attaches to it, 
and most modern writers give it the 
same meaning—we will take an hal- 
lucination to be a depraved or erro- 
neous action of the senses. 

If we are justified in so defining 
the word hallucination, we are per- 
haps equally justified in urging our 
psychologists to abandon the use 
of the term in favour of the more 
simple word illusion. But we are 
afraid that M. Brierre de Boismont 
would not support us in this attempt 
at simplification, for he employs the 
word illusion in contradistinction to 
the word hallucination, defining a 
hallucination as ‘the perception of 
the sensible signs of an idea,’ and 
an illusion ‘as the false appreciation 
of real sensations.” We, on the 
contrary, are disposed to make the 
word illusion do double duty, and to 
release the word hallucination from 
all its engagements. Defining an 
illusion as an error of sense, we 
should recognise two kinds of 
illusion, the one consisting in the 
falsification of real, the other in the 
creation of unreal, sensations. Thus 
a gentleman who, fresh from turtle- 
soup, punch, venison, and cham- 
pagne, should contrive to convert 
a combination of lantern, turnip, 
broomstick, and sheet into a ghost, 
would be afflicted with the first form 
of illusion ; while another gentleman 
who, under similar convivial influ- 
ences, should succeed in manufac- 
turing a ghost out of the unsub- 
stantial air of a bleak common, with 
no object visible for miles, would be 
the subject of the second form of 
illusion. But the question whether 
we shall or shall not accept our 
author's definitions of hallucinations 
and illusions must not be allowed 
to divert us any longer from the 
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more important contents of his 
work. e shall be turning these 
to the best account if we attempt, 
with his assistance, to give our own 
connected and continuous view of all 
that part of the large science of 
psychology which relates to the 
senses in their healthy and in their 
disordered conditions. 

A man possessed of a sound mind 
in a healthy body, endowed with 
organs of sense of perfect construc- 
tion, and keeping in all things within 
the bounds of temperance and mo- 
deration, would be absolutely free 
from illusions and hallucinations. 
His eye would present to him none 
but real sights, his ear would convey 
tohim only real sounds. His sleep 
would not be disturbed by dreams. 
The only sensations not exactly 
corresponding to external objects 
which he would experience would 
consist in the substitution of the 
complementary colours for each 
other if he fatigued the eye by 
fixing it too long on some bright 
object. The golden sun would ap- 
pear to his closed eyes like a violet- 
coloured wafer, a window-frame 
would seem to have dark panes 
and light sashes, and a dark picture 
with a gilt frame would have its light 
and dark features transposed. 

The perfect physical organization 
which we have just supposed would 
also be quite soompalibte with the 
hearing of sounds and the seeing of 
sights which can only be traced to 
their true source by the light of 
science or experience. A person 
thus happily endowed might judge 
wrongly of an echo or be misled by 
a mirage. He might be frightened 
by the Giant of the Brocken or en- 
chanted by the castles of the Fairy 
Morgana. His sensations would be 
real, though the cause might be in- 
direct or obscure. 

The next onward step in the 
philosophy of the organs of sense 
is taken if, for the healthy man, 
we substitute the ailing child 
or less vigorous adult, on whose 
organs of sense sensations linger 
after the causes of them have been 
removed. Our author quotes from 
Abercrombie one case in which 
the eye was the seat of such.a per- 
sistent sensation; and he might 
have drawn from the same source 
another in which the sense of hearing 
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was similarly affected. A friend of 
the Doctor had been for some time 
looking intently at a small print of 
the Virgin and Child. On raising 
his head, the two figures the size 
of life appeared at the end of the 
room, and continued visible for the 
space of two minutes. 

From persistent sensations, or 
sensations reproduced involuntarily 
after a short interval, the transition is 
easy and natural to sensations pro- 
longed or reproduced by an effort 
of the will. ‘The power of bringing 
back the pictures of visible objects 
in the dark, or of restoring sounds 
in the silence, does not seem to be a 
very rare one. Many children pos- 
sess it, and there are artists who are 
able to turn it to account. The 
painter whom Dr. Wigan represents 
as executing three hundred portraits 
in one year possessed this faculty of 
reproduction in an eminent degree. 
He placed each of a succession of 
sitters before him for half an hour, 
and looked at him attentively, 
sketching from time to time on the 
canvas. Having dismissed his last 
sitter, he began to paint the first of 
the series after a method described 
in these words: ‘I took the man 
and sat him in the chair, where I 
saw him as distinctly as if he had 
been before me in his own proper 
person; I may almost say more 
vividly. Ilooked from time to time 
at the imaginary figure, then worked 
with my pencil, then referred to the 
countenance, and so on, just as I 
should have done had the sitter been 
there. When I looked at the chair 
Isaw the man.’ This painter won 
distinction, and earned and saved 
money, but he spent thirty years of 
his life in a madhouse. On his re- 
lease his right hand was found not 
to have lost its cunning: but the 
exercise of his art excited him too 
much ; he gave up his painting, and 
died soon after. 

Another step forward, and we 
come to the case of the child who 
covers himself with the bed-clothes, 
and paints his miniature fancy 
scenes on his organ of vision; or of 
the poet who contrives, as Goethe 
did, to see what he fervently ima- 
gines; or of the actor Talma, who 
asserted of himself that he was in 
the habit of stripping his brilliant 
audiences of all covering, artificial 
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and natural, till he left only bare 
skeletons behind, and that under 
the influence of the emotions excited 
by this strange spectral assembly he 
produced some of his most startling 
effects. 

Such then, without making any 
pretence to minute accuracy, are the 
most familiar facts relating to the 
reproduction of sensations or their 
voluntary creation in the absence of 
the objects which usually occasion 
them. 

Sensation without the immediate 

resence of an object of sense 
is assuredly a very wonderful 

henomenon; but the seeing and 

earing, the feeling, smelling, and 
tasting, of objects which have no 
existence, as the result of an in- 
voluntary operation of the brain, 
without any co-operation of the 
senses (for illusions haye been shown 
to occur after the entire destruction 
of the organs of sense of which they 
might be supposed the scene), are 
among the most extraordinary facts 
of our complicated and marvellous 
organization. It is to this involun- 
tary work of the brain that we 
would now invite the attention of 
the reader. 

If we again assume as possible a 
perfectly healthy and perfectly tem- 
perate man, we can imagine such a 
man to be absolutely free from hal- 
lucinations, for we can imagine him 
free from dreams; but the vast 
majority of men have large experi- 
ence of hallucinations as they occur 
in that imperfect sleep which favours 
the free play of the fancy. In this 
state we know that every sense may 
become in its turn the theatre of 
impressions that are not distin- 
guishable from those which external 
objects occasion in the waking man; 
and these illusions of the senses are 
blended with delusions of the mind 
that rival them in vividness and 
reality. 

Here let us pause a moment 
while we contemplate this wonder- 
ful phenomenon of dreams—this 
strange compound of illusions and 
delusions—this harmless analogue 
of madness—this most instructive 
and most humanizing plea for 
dealing cautiously and _ tenderly 
with the sorest trial and affliction 
of humanity. Fatigued by bodily 
labour, wearied by mental applica- 
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tion, or tired of doing nothing, we 
escape from the Decsnteas of 
clothes, place ourselves in a position 
of rest, do our best to banish 
thought, shut out, if we can, both 
light and sound, and so fall asleep. 
There we lie, given up to the 
chemical changes and automatic 
movements of nutrition, circulation, 
and respiration, the pulse and 
breathing reduced to their lowest 
number, and every function of the 
frame to its lowest point of activity. 
Of the proximate cause of this 
state we know nothing, and the 
best guess we can make at it is 
that the balance of the circulation 
through the brain has been altered, 
and that whereas in our waking 
state the vessels conveying red 
blood to the head were kept filled 
by the more vigorous action of the 
heart, and the vessels conveying 
black blood from the head were 
comparatively empty, in our sleep- 
ing state the order of things is re- 
versed, and the black blood pre- 
dominates over the red. Be this as 
it may, a perfectly healthy change 
in the functions of the brain, and 
one not involving any permanent 
alteration in its structure, is found 
by universal experience to be ac- 
companied by illusions of all the 
senses, and strange delusions of the 
mind, the illusions and delusions 
being mixed up into scenes as ap- 
parently real as the mixture of 
sensations, thoughts, and actions, 
which make up the transactions of 
our waking hours. 

When these curious compounds 
of illusion and delusion are 
brought about by very slight de- 
partures from ideal perfect health, 
or when they occur during the short 
transition from sound sleep to per- 
fect wakefulness, and are not at- 
tended by any painful sensation of 
oppression, suffocation, sinking, or 
struggling, we call them dreams ; 
but if that single strawberry, or 
that modicum of pie-crust which 
we were so imprudent as to blend 
with that otherwise moderate and 
wholesome supper, should happen 
to disagree with us, and the indi- 
gestion which reveals itself to our 
waking man by too familiar symp- 
toms in stomach and brain, in mind 
and temper, plants a cat, a dog, or 
a demon upon our chests, raises us 
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to giddy heights, plunges us to 
awful depths, sends us spinning 
like a top, or, more merciful, lends 
us wings to fly, or seven-league 
boots to clear oceans at a leap, 
then our dreams become nightmares, 
and we have opened out for con- 
templation the myriads of hallu- 
cinations which grow out of uneasy 
bodily sensations misinterpreted by 
a mind robbed by sleep of all its 
usual standards of comparison. 

Of the varieties of nightmare, 
we have not space to speak at any 
length. Suffice it to state, that the 
sleeper sometimes betrays his trou- 
ble to the looker-on ~ restless 
tossings about, while at other times 
he appears to be in a sound sleep; 
that generally he wakes up ina 

aroxysm of terror struggling hope- 
essly for breath, for power of 
speech, or movement; and that, in 
some few instances, the unreal sen- 
sations are for a short space of time 
believed to be real, to the imminent 
danger of sleeping neighbours. 
For some interesting cases of night- 
mare repeated night after night (in 
some instances at the same hour), 
and of nightmare attacking a num- 
ber of persons at the same time, 
and with the self-same_halluci- 
nation, the reader is referred to 
M. Brierre de Boismont. Also for 
much curious information on dreams, 
somnambulism, ecstasy, and animal 
magnetism. We have marked 
some of the cases cited under the 
head of dreams as misplaced, but 
the cases are so interesting in them- 
selves that our criticism is disarmed 
as we read them. 

From dreams, nightmares, som- 
nambulism, and other analogous 
conditions fruitful in hallucinations, 
we pass on to abstinence, voluntary 
or enforced, to solitude and impri- 
sonment, and to the complicated 
fatigues and privations of ship- 
wreck. Judging by the examples 
cited by the author, these causes 
ome , but not invariably, pro- 
duce hallucinations of an agreeable 
kind ; in which respect they re- 
semble the sensations described by 
those who have been rescued from 
drowning and hanging. The ship- 
wrecked crew on the raft of the 
Medusa, deserted and starving, 
saw not only the vessels which they 
hoped for, but beautiful plantations 
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and avenues, and seaias leading 
to magnificent cities ; and the miner 
shut up during fifteen days without 
food is comforted by celestial voices, 
as was Benvenuto Cellini in his 
prison, and, if our memory serves 
us faithfully, Silvio Pellico. Hal- 
lucinations of a less pleasurable 
kind are not uncommon in aged 
persons, as the result of failing 
strength and languid circulation 
through the brain. 

Following still an order of our 
own, but availing ourselves freely 
of our author's illustrative exam- 
ples, we next arrive at those hallu- 
einations which are caused by 
poisonous substances, such as the 
stramonium or thorn-apple, and 
the belladonna or deadly night- 
shade. A case of suicidal poison- 
ing by the first of these plants came 
under the author’s notice. It oc- 
curred in the person of a musician 
and composer, who was first giddy, 
then as if drunk with wine, next 
entangled in a visionary ballet, then 
insensible, then again surrounded 
by hundreds of thieves and assas- 
sins with hideous faces and threat- 
ening gestures, which so frightened 
and excited him that when taken 
to the Hétel Dieu he was confined 
as a furious madman. In three 
days he had completely recovered. 
A condensed account of the expe- 
riences of the English Opium Eater, 
with a singular history of an opium- 
eating Indian king, and a fact from 
Abercrombie illustrative of the 
power which opium administered 
for more legitimate reasons has of 
creating hallucinations; some in- 
teresting experiments with the 
haschisch (a preparation made from 
the seeds of the Cannabis Indica, 
or Indian hemp); and cases of 
delirium tremens produced by the 
abuse of spirituous liquors, com- 
plete this division of the subject. 

Next in order to the causes of 
hallucinations which we have just 
been considering, we should place 
those disturbances of the circula- 
tion through the brain which attend 
diseases acute and chronic not pri- 
marily affecting the brain itself. 
All the forms of fever in every stage 
of their development, the inter- 
mittent fever commonly known as 
ague, inflammations of the more 
important orguns of the body, 
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seizures of the gout, the suppres- 
sion of habitual discharges, and 
many other disorders and dis- 
eases which it is not our business 
to particularize, will come into this 
category. Affections of the brain 
itself, such as congestion and in- 
flammation, and disorders of the 
nervous system — catalepsy, epi- 
lepsy, hysteria, hypochondriasis, St. 
Vitus’s dance, and hydrophobia— 
would constitute another class in 
our ascending series, which culmi- 
nates in the hallucinations and illu- 
sions so generally present in per- 
sons of unsound mind. 

The short and imperfect sketch 
and classification which we have 
now given of the causes of halluci- 
nations, will serve to show the fre- 
quency of these strange disorders of 
the senses, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of that wonderful physical 
organ of the mind which, sometimes 
by an effort of the will, but much 
more frequently without volition or 
consciousness of effort, converts its 
own operations into sensual impres- 
sions so vivid and so like reality, as 
to task all the powers of the sound 
mind to distinguish the real from 
the unreal, and utterly to set at 
nought and confound the feeble or 
confused powers of minds smitten 
with unsoundness. 

Many curious and grave ques- 
tions suggest themselves to one who 
has succeeded in realizing this ex- 
tensive prevalence of hallucinations. 
Seeing that, without any effort of 
the will, the brain, which ordinarily 
perceives the pictures painted on 
the eye, can create them out of 
nothing, we should, even in the 
absence of experience, be led to 
the belief that the same organ of 
the mind, by a similar involuntary 
action, might originate ideas and 
opinions bearing to the usual pro- 
cesses of thought and ratiocination 
the same relation that hallucination 
does to sensation; in a word, that 
delusions may spring up involun- 
tarily in the mind, as we know that 
they doin the insane. But analogy 
would lead us even further than 
this. If unreal sensations and un- 
real thoughts are possible as a con- 
sequence of involuntary workings 
of the organ of the mind, why not 
unreal words—words which are not 
the image of any idea deserving of 
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the name, but involuntary creations 
of an utterly disordered instrument 
of thought? If unreal sensations, 
thoughts, and words may be born 
of involuntary actions of the brain, 
why not strange and eccentric acts 
of violence—such acts as madmen 
themselves attribute to beings other 
than themselves. The protestations 
of innocence which these poor mad- 
men make sound strange indeed in 
the ears of those who have no expe- 
rience of the insane, and have no 
conception of, or sympathy with, 
that aberration of the mind which 
combines in one awful discord hallu- 
cinations and illusions of the senses, 
delusions of the mind, language of 
frightful violence, obscenity, or im- 
piety, misery unutterable, and ex- 
citement uncontrollable. 

But we must not be tempted to 
wander further into this wide field 
of speculation. Want of space, and 
the fair claim of our author to have 
some distinct notice taken of those 
views to which he obviously at- 
taches most importance, constrain 
us to notice the special case of those 
great men who have been subject to 
hallucinations, but whose memory he 
wishestokeepclearfrom all suspicion 
of unsoundness of mind. Inachapter 
devoted to the class of hallucinations 
coexisting with sanity, the reader 
will recognise many a familiar his- 
tory with which he first became 
acquainted in the popular works of 
Sir David Brewster or Sir Walter 
Scott, or in the more scientific 
treatises of Abercrombie, Bostock, 
Conolly, Paterson, Wigan, or Wins- 
low; and he will be reminded of 
some of the most curious passages 
in the lives of such men as Byron, 
Samuel Johnson, Pope, Goethe, 
Lord Castlereagh, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Bernadotte, and the first 
Napoleon. 

The author tells us that he has 
purposely multiplied the illustra- 
tions contained in this chapter, and 
that he selected many of the cases 
because they relate to celebrated 
persons, whom no one has ever 
thought of charging with insanity. 
‘Some of them,’ he tells us, ‘ have 
correctly regarded their hallucina- 
tions as the offspring of the imagi- 
nation, or as arising from an 
unhealthy state of the body. Others, 
led by their belief in the super- 
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natural, by their vanity, by the 
opinions of the period, or by super- 
stitious feelings, have privatel 

explained them in accordance wit 

their own wishes; but their conver- 
sation and their actions have given 
no evidence of a disordered intel- 
lect ; in some they may even have 
been the source of their great deeds. 
Frequently, however, the hallucina- 
tion of the sound mind may be seen 
to glide into the hallucination of 
insanity, without its being possible 
always to point out the boundary 
which separates the one condition 
from the other, so difficult is it at all 
times to establish precise limits.’ We 
recognise and fully appreciate this 
difficulty ; but we are not sure that 
we quite sympathize with the author 
in his evident desire to acquit. great 
historical personages of the charge 
of unsoundness of mind, even where 
they have displayed not simply 
lt sa of the senses, but 
delusions of the mind also. Pope 
is not to be set down as mad 
because he saw an arm come out of 
the wall; nor Dr. Johnson, because 
he heard his mother’s voice call 
‘Samuel’ when he knew her to be 
far away; nor Goethe, because he 
one day saw the counterpart of 
himself coming towards him; nor 
Byron, because, as the effect of over 
excitement of the brain, he occa- 
sionally fancied he was visited by a 
spectre ; nor Lord Castlereagh, be- 
cause he twice saw the vision of the 
‘Radiant Boy;’ nor St. Dunstan, 
Loyola, and Luther, because of their 
hallucinations; nor Joan of Are, 
perhaps, because of the visions 
which alternately stimulated her 
patriotism, and were born of her 
enthusiasm. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to read the account given of 
Benvenuto Cellini at page 62, with- 
out entertaining very grave doubts 
of the propriety of classing him 
with persons having ‘ hallucinations 
co-existent with sanity.’ The re- 
mainder of the examples cited in 
this chapter do not appear to be 
misplaced. The hallucinations were 
only of occasional occurrence ; they 
were dependent upon transitory 
causes; they did not exercise any 
permanent effect upon conduct ; or 
they grew out of the excitement of 
great enterprises which they did 
not mar or impede. It ought also 
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to be borne in mind that, in the 
case of the higher order of thinkers 
and actors, the hallucinations were 
in harmony with the universal 
belief of the times in which they 
lived. They were but representa- 
tions on the organs of sense of 
ideas admitted as indisputably true 
by the society in which they lived 
and moved. When all the world 
believed in witchcraft, when the 
learned author of Vulgar Errors 
gave authoritative evidence in its 
favour, when Sir Matthew Hale 
barely doubted, and juries were 
quick to convict, the man who alleged 
that he saw an old lady of eccentric 
habits and uncertain temper borne 
through the air on a broomstick, 
would scarcely have been deemed 
insane. 

Of the instances of hallucination 
co-existing with sanity, cited by M. 
Brierre de Boismont as occurring in 
great men, the most persistent is 
that which affected the first Napo- 
leon. He had a brilliant star all to 
himself, which, according to his own 
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assertion, never abandoned him, and 
which he saw, on all great occasions, 
commanding him to advance, and 
serving as a sure augury and sign 
of success. The seeing of such a 
star, associated with such belief in 
its reality, is scarcely compatible 
with sanity, and the case is not 
improved by the adjuncts of un- 
scrupulous appropriation of the pro- 
perty of others, insatiable ambition, 
diabolical cruelty, and inveterate 
falsehood. It would not be difficult, 
indeed, to discover in this extra- 
ordinary man that union of intel- 
lectual with moral unsoundness 
which makes up the history of so 
many acknowledged lunatics. But 
some allowance must be made for 
the times in which he lived, and the 
examples of craft and cruelty which 
he had placed before him in the 
earlier part of his career. So that 
M. Brierre de Boismont may be 
forgiven for including the name of 
Napoleon Buonaparte in his list of 
great men who preserved their 
sanity in spite of hallucinations. 


HAS POLITICAL FREEDOM RECEDED? 


HETHER we look at the ma- 

terial, the animal, or the social 
world, progress, when the whole -is 
observed, seems the universal law 
to which all minor laws contribute. 
If but a part of even the geological 
changes were seen in their working, 
doubts might probably arise as to 
whether there was not sometimes a 
retrocession in the scheme of Pro- 
vidence, so terrible would be the 
first effect of any great natural 
convulsion to an observer unable to 
foresee the new life that would 
spring from the destrnetion of the 
old. Such, at all events, would be 
the conclusion as regards human 
society, which history allows us to 
examine more in piecemeal than is 
possible with the great geological 
disturbances that took place before 
the appearance of man upon the 
globe. For instance: the social 
results of fourteen hundred years 
enable us to pronounce that the 
overthrow of the ancient system of 
civilization has greatly conduced to 
the progress of mankind; yet an 
intelligence whose observation was 


limited to the barbarism, the ig- 
norance, the violence, and the mere 
‘rule of might’ that prevailed during 
the centuries seamodiately following 
the downfall of the Western Empire, 
would ‘reasonably have doubted 
whether that catastrophe was not a 
sign of the world’s retrogradation. 
When the whole is embraced, it is 
seen that, whatever may be the 
crimes or errors of rulers and so- 
cieties, they are neceésary in the 
sense of being sequences from 
natural causes, and will finally be 
overruled for good: whatever there 
is of peculiar ill in any period of 
time will perish ; the ‘ spirit of good- 
ness in things evil’ will remain to 
fructify. But when things are exa- 
mined from too limited a point of 
view, which permits the sight of a 
part only, the question may some- 
times arise, ‘Is this or that con- 
dition a sign of real progress, or is 
it not rather the reverse?’ During 
the last three or four centuries the 
European world seems to have made 
a great advance as respects the in- 
dividual man. The contrary opinion 
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is indeed held by Southey, Froude, 
and other writers, and reasons more 
than plausible may be adduced in 
eee of their views; still, we 
think that man in his personal 
capacity is generally and upon the 
whole ‘ better off’ than he has ever 
yet been. Civil freedom is almost 
universal in Western society. Ex- 
cept by a few writers of extreme 
priestly views, religious freedom is 
admitted in theory, and (Spain ex- 
cepted) pretty generally obtains in 
practice, for frantic outbreaks by 
‘zealots will take place upon almost 
any subject. Man is more respected 
simply as man than ever he was of 
p- There are fewer legal —_ 
eges attached to classes. Those 
which remain are less invidious and 
marked. Classes, even nations, are 
less prejudiced one against another 
than they were; there is less ten- 
dency to condemn in the lump with- 
out Sesiaien or evidence, though 
national self-sufliciencies are still 
quite strong enough. How far a like 
satisfactory opinion can be formed 
as regards general political advance- 
ment admits of some question, spite 
of our self-gratulations. It ma 
aid in-forming a more definite opi- 
nion on this point to take a com- 
parative glance at the past and pre- 
sent political condition of the prin- 
cipal States of the Western world. 
Every reader of history knows the 
freedom which the old Spaniards 
enjoyed, and the large, indeed mis- 
chievous, powers which some of the 
old Spanish Cortes or national as- 
semblies possessed. We say mis- 
chievous, as their power is held to 
have extended to the trial and de- 
position of the sovereign, not as an 
extreme and irregular act of neces- 
sity, but as a constitutional pro- 
ceeding; and such a prerogative 
could scarcely work harmoniously 
in practical government. The 
wers of the Cortes, however, were 
roken by Ferdinand of Arragon ; 
the liberties of Spain were subverted 
by Charles V. and Philip I.; and 
history tells the result. Under suc- 
ceeding monarchs the Spaniard sank 
into a servile loyalty, which has 
been changed in our days into a 
selfish submission, when personal 
advantages were to be obtained from 
the Crown, or to an unmanly vio- 
lence when revolters could coerce 
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the monarch for their own purposes. 
The Spaniard of the present no 
more resembles the Spaniard of the 
past in political or even in religious 
freedom, than the insignificance of 
his country now resembles its former 
greatness, or than the ill-disciplined 
levies of whom Napier in his History 
and Wellington in his Despatches 
give such deplorable accounts, were 
like the soldiers of the ‘ Great Cap- 
tain,’ Gonsalvo di Cordova. 

The liberties of Italy have been 
misrepresented (in the primary 
meaning of the word) by Italian 
authors, and the error is somewhat 
blindly received by other peoples. 
In the palmiest days of Italian pros- 
perity, Naples, Lombardy, the States 
of the Church, and various petty 
principalities, were absolute govern- 
ments, generally torn by anarchy or 
oppressed by tyranny, as the ruler 
happened to be weak or strong. 
The political freedom of Venice 
never was of a very striking kind, 
and, except the city itself, her 
territories were mostly ‘ oppressed 
nationalities.’ However, her civil 
rule was just and regular, and a good 
deal of weak romance has been im- 

orted even into history about the 

nquisition of State and the Council 
of Ten. Florence, Genoa, and some 
other Italian cities were free in the 
sense of being republics; but they 
were distracted by factions and 
divisions, and probably as much 
misery was inflicted by a ‘tyrant 
majority’ as by the princes who 
ruled despotically. Moreover, the 
smaller republics were ever liable 
to be oppressed by the greater 
whenever the greater were strong 
enough to compass the oppression. 
However, there was nationality, if 
not liberty. 

Our masters then 

Were still at least our countrymen. 

As individuals, the Italians of the 
present day may be altogether more 
comfortable than under native go- 
vernment in the olden time; when 
(as for instance) things were ‘very 

in Florence’ (circa 1280), 
‘ perché la nobilité guelfa era diven- 
tata insolente, e non temeva i ma- 
gistrati, in modo che ciaseun di si 
facevano assai omicidj ed altre vio- 
lenze, senza esser puniti quelli che 
le commettevano, sendo da questo 
e quell’ altro nobile favoriti.’ It is 
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even possible that the living Italians 
might prefer Austrian ‘tyranny’ to 
the anarchical liberty of the long 
since past, if they could experience 
each condition and choose between 
them. Their preference of the 
present, however, would arise from 
social training and personal habits 
rather than from political consi- 
derations. As regards national 
dignity or political independence, 
the Italians were undoubtedly more 
advanced centuries ago, than when 
(as now) enduring the agony of 
suspense while Imperial chapmen 
are chaffering over their fate with.as 
little respect for them as for so 
many ‘chattels’ of an American 
slave code. 

Germany towards the end of the 
fifteenth century was regarded 
favourably by one of the keenest of 
political observers. Machiavelli 
praised the freedom of the German 
citizens with an enthusiasm akin to 
that of Dugald Dalgetty on the 
Hollander’s pay day, unusual with 
the Florentine philosopher. He 
pronounces ‘the cities of Germany 
most free. They have little adja- 
cent territory (contado); they obey 
the Emperor when they please, and 
they do not fear any neighbour- 
ing power, because they are so 
fortified that every one thinks 
their capture would be tedious and 
difficult ; for they are fitly de- 
fended by ditches and walls, they 
are sufficiently armed, and they are 
munitioned and provisioned for 
twelve months (per un anno). They 
have besides means of feeding the 
working classes (la plebe), and 
without loss to the public, by em- 
ploying them for a year on such 
works as constitute the nerve and 
life of those cities. Also they hold 
martial exercises in repute, and 
more than this, they have regula- 
tions to maintain them.’ [In both 
which last points the Italians of that 
time, ag the author frequently com- 
plains, were sadly deficient. } 

This picture exhibits a state of 
urban power and independence no 
longer adapted to the condition of 
the world; nor would the freedom 
of these cities of medieval Germany, 
with its public demands upon ‘one’s 
time,’ and its quasi ‘ garrison duty,’ 
be palatable to our ease-and-lucre- 
loving generation. But regard being 
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had to time and circumstances, the 
old Germans enjoyed a general 
liberty which they are very far from 
having now. However unsuitable 
their condition might be to our 
tastes, it must have produced a 
bolder, readier, and hardier-minded 
race of men than their descendants, 
who are born under regulation, bred 
and taught by regulation, live ac- 
cording to regulation, and not only 
die, like all of us, secundum artem, 
but sometimes through regulation; 
if it be true, as travellers tell us, 
that the Germans are regulated into 
such helplessness that the wounded 
or suddenly-taken-sick remain in the 
street unaided till the police arrive, 
since no one will help them through 
fear of themselves coming under 
regulation. We are not sure indeed 
but that the old German civilization 
has received scant justice in regard 
to its influence on social progress 
in commerce and the fine or useful 
arts. In taste, imagination, and the 
gusto grande, the medieval Germans 
fell below the Italians. In the tech- 
nical parts and lower branches of art, 
the a equalled, perhaps ex- 
celled, those who were civilly termed, 
as they still term them, ‘barbarians.’ 
Witness oil-painting and wood-en- 
graving. In those inventions, whose 
results, as it were, are greater than 
themselves, like gunpowder, print- 
ing, and even clock-making, there 
is no comparison betwen the two 
peoples. The Germans, we think, 
may claim the credit of originatin 
the house of the citizen, as oppose 
to the palace of the noble, or to the 
hut of the peasant; and if the 
opinion be true, this invention also 
goes furtherthan itself, marking the 
ou prosperity of the old 
erman towns, and giving to Ger- 
many the credit of producing the 
urban middle-class: the Yeoman 
and Franklin are purely English. 
The origin or improvement of many 
of the useful arts is also traceable 
to Germany; and she may rival 
Italy in foreign commerce and mer- 
cantile adventure. Signs of her old 
olitical freedom yet remain in her 
institutions, and the reviving spirit 
of her people. There is a better 
yeogen for real constitutional 
iberty in Germany than in me d 
other Continental country (for Pied- 
mont is in the coils); especially if 
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the Germans do not ‘fall flat and liberty, and ‘the security of the 
shame their worshippers,’ through monarch. The Parliaments, in par- 
gazing on the nebule, instead of ticular, excited his admiration, 
regarding the earth. Macte nové perhaps for the political effects he 
virtute. traced in them, of repressing the 
The martial spirit and restless insolence of the nobility, and pro- 
character of the French people, tecting the people, without the ne- 
coupled with the central position of~ cessity of bringing the king into 
France, touching as it does upon adverse contact with his barons. 
nearly all the States of Western’ ‘ Né puote essere,’ he observes, 
Europe, and lying conterminous ‘questo ordine migliore né piu pru- 
with several, render her condition a dente, né che sia maggior cagione 
subject of more immediate impor- della sicurti del re e del regno.’ 
tance to her neighbours than any It is needless to say that the in- 
mere political speculations, what- (finite costituzioni buone which ex- 
ever political truths may lurk under cited the admiration of the Flo- 
them. The favourable opinion which rentine political philosopher, and 
Machiavelli had formed of the cities . which contained, as Burke* thought, 
of Germany, he extends to France ‘the elements of a constitution 
as a kingdom. To repeat in an- very nearly as good as could be 
other form what has been already wished, have been swept ar 
intimated, his judgment might not- without leaving ‘a wreck behind.’ 
be exactly that of the present time. The changes wrought by time, 
In those days the well being of the by the long civil and religious 
masses was but slightly cared for— wars of France, and by the policy 
perhaps itis not now in manycoun- of Richelieu, destroyed the power 
tries—individual rights, as opposed of the Barons as an ‘estate.’ The 
to authoritative power of any kind,. nation itself, if ever nation can be 
were of small account; what we said to have done anything, abo- 
eall constitutional government was lished at one swoop States-General, 
not developed anywhere; indeed, it Parliaments, gradations and ranks, 
was not formally established in as well as those local magistracies 
England till the Revolution of 1688. and corporate bodies which, often 
These things must be borne in mind evil and perhaps always encumber- 
when estimating an opinion given ing in their old age, yet possessed 
three centuries and a falf ago, be- in their worst condition some 
cause no man can judge but by his ~means of checking or retarding the 
own lights. And by these Machia- power of the crown and its admi- 
velli formed a high opinion of the nistrative officers. Some of this 
 anweggen and institutions of ‘root and branch’ work was to be 
‘rance, pronouncing the latter as expected from a people like the 
extremely well adapted to uphold French suddenly arriving at power, 





* The whole passage may be worth quoting, for Burke’s support of the judg- 
ment of Machiavelli, nearly three centuries after it was given, and for his own 
summary of the leading qualities of constitutional government :—‘ Your constitu 
tion was suspended before it was perfected ; but you had the elements of a consti- 
tution very nearly as good as could be wished. In your old states you possessed 
that variety of parts corresponding with the various descriptions of which your 
community was happily composed; you had all that combination and all that 
opposition of interests, you had that action and counteraction which, in the natu- 
ral and in the political world, from the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers, 
draws out the harmony of the universe. These opposed and conflicting interests, 
which you considered as so great a blemish in your old and in our present consti- 
tution, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate resolutions ; they render deli- 
beration a matter not of choice but of necessity ; they make all change a subject of 
compromise, which naturally begets moderation; they produce temperaments, 
preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified reformations ; and rendering 
all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for ever 
impracticable. Through that diversity of members and interests, general liberty 
had as many securities as there were separate views in the several orders ; whilst 
by pressing down the whole by the might of a real monarchy, the separate parts 
would have been prevented from warping and starting from their allotted places.’ 
—Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France, vol. i. 
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and exasperated by ages of misery 
and oppression. ‘The completeness 
is to be ascribed to two traits in the 
national character. : An intellectual 

eculiarity, which, unless restrained 
. force of external circumstances, 
will pursue a logical conclusion to 
its abstract end without care for 
the consequences, and an individual 
vanity that will rather bear an 
autocrator than brook a social supe- 
rior, hugging equality even if it be 
only the equality of slavery. 

There is a political principle, how- 
ever, connected with the present 
despotism of France, which deserves 
consideration beyond the present 
liberties of Frenchmen, or the his- 
torical inquiry touching the retre- 
cession of political freedom among 
them. And for this we may also 
have recourse to Machiavelli. In 
the fourth chapter of the Prince, 
he undertakes to account for the 
ease with which Alexander the Great 
held in subjection the dominions of 
Darius, a the quiet succession of 
his generals after him, who en- 
countered no other difficulties than 
such as they brought upon them- 
selves by their own ambition. To 
explain this seeming singularity he 
considers the nature of monarchies 
[principati], which he divides into 
two classes. In oneclass the whole 

wer emanates from and centres 
in the sovereign ; his ministers are 
his servants, and govern by his 
favour and permission alone; and 
he instances Turkey as a contem- 
porary example of the class. In 
the second case, the monarch is sur- 
rounded by a numerous and power- 
ful nobility, who hold their rank 
and power by hereditary prescrip- 
tion, who have vassals [subjects— 
sudditi| of their own, and whose 
position does not depend upon the 
mere favour of the sovereign; and 
this, he says, is the case with France. 
To subvert kingdoms of the first 
kind is extremely difficult, because 
you can gain little assistance from 
within. You cannot easily corrupt 
the servants of a monarch who 
wholly depend upon him, and if you 
could they would be of little use to 
you, because they cannot draw the 
people after them. But if the 
armies of such a monarch are once 
thoroughly routed in the field 
[vinto che fusse e rotto alla cam- 
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pagna]| and his line extinguished, 
there is no difficulty in keeping pos- 
session; as there is no one whom 
the conqueror need fear, for no one 
has any credit with the people. 
In kingdoms like France matters 
are reversed. There is seldom any 
difficulty in disturbing the country 
with the aid of malcontent nobles 
[he appears to have had the English 
wars 1n his mind, but worse treasons 
were frequently perpetrated after- 
wards by the French nobility at 
the instigation of Spain]. But if 
you defeat the armies of the king, 
and even dispossess him of his crown, 
you.cannot retain it. Even should 
you destroy the royal line, you can- 
not destroy all the nobility ; neither 
can you content them, whether 
those who have aided or those who 
have opposed you; and the con- 
quest will be lost whenever the op- 
portunity arises [qualunque volta 
venga l’occasione |. 

Fhese instances must be taken 
with a reference to the change from 
the feudal to the modern system. 
It may perhaps be said that the 
servants of an absolute monarch are 
more easily corrupted than Machia- 
velli supposed, of which we have 
many modern examples; but he 
was speaking of Turkey as he knew 
it in its zenith, not as we now see 
it in its decline. The greatest error, 
if error it be, appears to consist in 
overlooking the national spirit of a 
vigorous and armed military popula- 
tion such as the Turks then were, 
and the greater intensity of religi- 
ous hatred between the Christians 
and Mahometans of his age, as com- 
pared with the toleration of Pagan 
antiquity for the divinities of other 
peoples. 

But the principle itself is un- 
doubtedly true, that a ruler holds 
his position by a very precarious 
tenure, and that a people is very 
obnoxious to a sudden change of 
masters, where the power of the 
State centres in one man. And 
France is and has been in this con- 
dition for more than half a century, 
for though after the Restoration the 
monarchy was called constitutional, 
yet as there was neither a prescrip- 
tive nobility, old institutions, nor in- 
dependent corporations, the charter 
was a mere parchment. The crown 
retained the power of the initiative, 
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as well as that of issuing ordi- 
nances, and though the legislature 
could paralyse legislation, it could 
not control the executive, and had 
no root in the country. Moreover, 
France has given three, or indeed 
four, illustrations of the truth of 
Machiavelli's principle in less than 
forty years. Never was monarch 
more completely self-centred than 
Napoleon I.; but when his armies 
were unable to meet the enemy in 
the field, there was a total a of 
him. The few who adhered to 
him were of the nature of personal 
attendants. Not one man of great 
consideration for his position, his 
actions, or his civil or military re- 
nown, troubled his head about 
*‘ Cesar or his fortunes.’ The people 
raised not a voice in his favour. He 
was put out of empire with as little 
ceremony as an unwelcome guest 
is put out of an inn, and almost as 
quickly. The same thing happened 
in 1830, and again in 1848, though 
in a different form; the army was 
not beaten ; but what was in effect 
the same, it did not fight. Yet in 
1830 the Legitimists were a nume- 
rous party, with the Government in 
their hands. There is no doubt 
but that the Revolution of 1848 
was contrary to the wishes of the 
industry and respectability of the 
country; and the Orleanists then, 
like the Legitimists eighteen years 
betore, had complete possession of 
the Government, and had filled with 
their own creatures all the subordi- 
nate offices. But ministerial ser- 
vants and troops of clerks cannot 
supply the place of gradation of 
ranks, of various interests distinctly 
represented, and of infinite costi- 
tuzioni buone. The last coup 
d'état so far differed from the pre- 
vious revolutions, that the French 
army, instead of being beaten or 
quiescent, was a more active agent 
in destroying the constitution and 
subverting the State, than the 
foreign enemy of 1814-15; but the 
effect was precisely the same. Po- 
litical power changed hands with- 
out the least resistance or effort on 
the part of the nation, beyond some 
street-fighting by men of desperate 
fortunes, or of opinions extreme to 
fanaticism. Four times within forty 

ears has the ruling power of 

rance been transformed, in family, 
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in fortune, and in very nature; and 
the great French people have been 
as supine or as helpless under 
foreign invaders, Parisian rioters, 
or their own Pretorian bands, as 
the populations of any of the worn- 
out petty principalities, that British 
‘ policy * has ‘ annexed ’ in the East. 
Such is the result of government 
‘per un principe, e tutti gli altri 
servi.’ 

To the condition which three 
hundred and fifty years ago Machi- 
avelli could discover as existing in 
Turkey only, are Frenchmen re- 
duced, spite of a chivalrous courage, 
an unrivalled esprit, and a quickness 
of perception and logical precision 
almost as unrivalled as their esprit. 
It may be said that this is exagge- 
ration, that the French Emperor 
cannot exercise the power of a 
Turkish Sultan ; but we are speak- 
ing of political conditions, not of 
internal administration. In reality, 
however, the differences between 
the Governments of France and 
Turkey are chiefly formal, the dif- 
ferences of time and place, of Christi- 
anity and. Mahometanism, of an 
advanced and a backward civiliza- 
tion. A French Emperor cannot 
shock public opinion by ordering 
half-a-dozen offenders to be strangled 
in his presence, or just outside the 
door, any more than a medieval 
Sultan could safely have taken his 
wine in public, and called upon his 
courtiers to join his potations, 
simply because no ruler, however 
despotic, can run absolutely counter 
to the manners and prejudices of his 
subjects. It is a question whether 
as much real misery and as many 
deaths have not been caused by 
laws against political offenders 
emanating solely from the Imperial 
will, as were inflicted in an equal 
length of time by Turkish Sultans. 
The expression of opinion by 
Frenchmen has been reduced to a 
state of dumbness or constrained 
utterance which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce under an 
Eastern despotism; and which is 
more mischievous in France than in 
Turkey, by the difference between 
an ignorant Turk and an educated 
Frenchman. 


But the last seventy years have 
also experimentally shown us that 
tyranny can be exercised quite 
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as effectually by many as by one. 
Democratic republican tyranny is 
perhaps more galling to its victims 
than autocratic, from the manner 
in which it permeates society, its 
eater social interference, and the 
ow oo and character - the 
t ts. rom its antipathy to 
ala, or indeed any superiority, 
democratic tyranny has a tendency 
‘to bring to one dead level every 
mind,’ as seems to be in conrse of 
accomplishment in America; and 
may probably happen in France 
when the present species of 
‘equality’ has been long enough at 
work. Whether this dead level of 
minds and ranks will have the same 
effect in a Republic like the United 
States, as in a Monarchy, and give 
the Government to some popular 
adventurer, who can seize it by the 
force of an organized party or of 
sheer numbers (for he is more likely 
in America to be the head of a fac- 
tion than a mere usurper),is a matter 
of speculation. Many things favour 
the affirmative view ; and the only 
reasons we see against it, are the 
resistance to centralization offered 
by the separate States, and the 
universal habit of self-government. 
‘Intelligence,’ without effective 
(which we take to be variety of) 
institutions, can go but a little wa: 
in resisting tyranny : there is intel- 
ligence enough in France. A feel- 
ing of nationality has not the power 
of resistance which some seem to 
ascribe to it, as Italy, Hungary, and 
Poland can testify. No people ex- 
hibit a more widely-spread or deeper 
spirit of nationality that the French, 
yet it has availed little in the ab- 
sence of institutions, of variety of 
ranks, and of embodied interests. 
The House of Austria, with its 
various (and ‘ oppressed’) nation- 
alities, and its worn-out institutions, 
such as they are, has within the last 
seventy years withstood shocks that 
have sufficed to subvert the govern- 
ments and to change the institutions 
of France. However, nothing but 
the event of the distant future can 
settle a question as to the perma- 
nence of the American Democratic 
Republic. 
rom the danger of a sudden sub- 
version of the Govesament by vio- 


lence, this country seems to be free, 
as well as from a forcible and tem- 
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your occupation, so long as we 
eep our defences in a suffici 
state. Perhaps another danger is 
impending over us, which is ram- 

nt and regular in America, and is 
ound on the Continent whenever 
opportunity offers. We allude to 
the habit of changing or over- 
riding the law, or the decisions of 
constituted authorities, by the pres- 
sure or force of popular organiza- 
tions, or the clamours of what is 
called ‘public opinion,’ so as to 
threaten us with the evils of an 
informal, and therefore more reck- 
less, democracy. In America both 
these modes are practised, varied 
by the violence of armed mobs. In 
Teakend we have not reached this 
last stage, but organization and 
clamour have become not uncom- 
mon, and, by the bye, are chiefly 
indulged in by parties professing 
religion, philanthropy, good-will to 
men, and peace at any price, and 
to govern themselves by the ‘ prin- 
ciples of the gospel.’ 

Some combination is perhaps in- 
evitable among earnest men engaged 
in a cause which they feel to be 
important, when they are so cir- 
cumstanced that organization is 
possible. The so-called ‘Gueux,’ or 
* Beggars’ of the Netherlands, when 
that country was rousing itself 
against Philip I1., are one example. 
The associations before and during 
our Great Rebellion, and the non- 
importation and other societies in 
America previous to the war of the 
Revolution, are of a like kind. 
Such cases however are exceptional, 
and possibly necessary, for they 
have heralded a state of war, and 
argue evils which the people con- 
sidered unendurable. When an 
urgent necessity does not arise for 
these associations they are mostly 
evil, and frequently degenerate into 
factitious agitation. That strange, 
anomalous, and thoroughly Irish 
association, ‘the Volunteers,’ was 
an exception of another kind; for 
it was an armed and disciplined 
body, patronized, if it was not 
formed by the Executive ; though 
had it essed other leaders and 
been a little more favoured by cir- 
cumstances, the Volunteers might 
have overturned the State. The 
strongest examples of private and 
irresponsible individ banding 
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together to effect their objects by 
impelling the legislative power or 
coercing the Executive, are the 
French clubs during the Revolutions 
of 1789 and 1848, and especially 
under the Reign of Terror. The 
most violent and mischievous in 
this country, and those which reflect 
the greatest discredit on the states- 
manship of successive English mi- 
nistries, are the Emancipation and 
Repeal Associations of O'Connell ; 
for they not only encouraged the 
lawless habits of the Irish, but set 
a mischievous example, by their 
success in effecting the repeal of the 
Romanist disabilities through inti- 
midation, and the stimulus they 
furnished to mere adventurers to 
make a trade of agitation, tempted 
by the large amount of the ‘ rent.’ 
Contemporary with the associations 
of O’Connell, if not indeed rather 
preceding them, was what even- 
tually grew into the Anti-Slavery 
Society. At the outset the African 
Institution was moderate in its pro- 
ceedings; it soon became a quasi- 
political association supporting those 
politicians who would forward its 
objects, on the Scotch principle of 
ion me, claw thee ;’ and according 
to the Anti-Slavery Recollections of 
Sir George Stephen, it sometimes 
ave more scratching than it got. 
hat it finally became is unfolded 
by the same author, who describes, 
without exactly seeing what he is 
about, the unconstitutional power 
that may be exercised by a few ob- 
scure membersof asociety, organized 
ostensibly for religious and philan- 


thropic objects, and supported by .- 


the subscriptions of the religious 
and philanthropic public, unknow- 
ing of the ends to which their sup- 
port is turned. There is also a 
curious and equally unconscious ex- 
posure of the so-called Machiavellian 
arts by which those persons exercise 
that power. The whole book has 
an interest for its succinct narrative 
of a thirty years’ struggle to rouse 
the public and overbear Parliament 
and the Executive, as well as for its 
sketches of some humble working 
abolitionists, and some more famous 
men, though their fame perhaps 
is now dying away. It is also 
valuable, especially in the latter 
part of the period, for its pictures 
of agitation behind the scenes, and 
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as showing how a few active and 
unscrupulous men may force the 
moderate and respectable heads of 
a combination of this kind to at 
least tolerate proceedings which 
they altogether Saeeeaet of. The 
Recollections must be carefully pe- 
rused as a whole for a full impression 
of all these things; but a few dis- 
connected extracts will establish the 
fact, that the Anti-Slavery Society 
of London about the time of the 
Reform Bill, might rival the Jacobin 
Clubs of Paris for unconstitutional 
and arbitrary proceedings. It was 
after some considerable demur on 
the part of the older and more emi- 
nent members of the body, that a 
scheme to send itinerant lecturers 
throughout the country was sanc- 
tioned, and when assented to, they 
required it to be worked by a new 
department, called an ‘agency com- 
mittee.’ At this stage Sir George 
Stephen may speak for himself :— 

The first step of the Agency Com- 
mittee was a novel one; I strongly re- 
commend it to all collective bodies who 
wish to get through their business. 
They resolved to meet daily at twelve 
o'clock without the form of summons; 
and to secure work and not tattling, 
they determined that any three of their 
number should be a quorum, and that 
the first who entered the room should 
be the chairman for the day. The effect 
of this arrangement was speedily visible. 
For the first two or three weeks the 
Agency Committee attended in force, 
but they soon found the attendance too 
severe, and gradually dropped off. Even 
Mr. Macaulay [father of the Baron], 
whom no labour could daunt, retired. 
. . . By the gradual secession of less 
active members the Agency Committee 
became virtually reduced to ‘three work- 
ing men’ (namely, the author, then a 
young solicitor, and two Quakers of the 
name of Cooper].—pp. 131, 132. 

The agency was established to 
expose by their itinerant lecturers 
the alleged cruelty of the slave- 
holders, and advocate abolition. 
This, and nothing else, was ever con- 
templated by the society. The ‘three 
working men,’ however, secretly 
turned it into an electioneering in- 
strument, to enable themselves to 
influence elections, and if not exactly 
to nominate members, to domineer 
over candidates :— 


The value of the Agency system be- 
came apparent to a certain extent, even 
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before the dissolution of Parliament in 
1832, for the lectures were not delivered 
in a corner, though the work of actual 
canvassing was concealed. On the con- 
trary, it was an important part of the 
duty of the agents to put themselves in 
close communication with the provincial 
papers, and pay for full reports if they 
could not procure their insertion other- 
wise.—p. 173. 
7 + * * 

So quietly was this canvassing carried 
on, that it was not till the dissolution of 
Parliament, on the passing of the Reform 
Bill, that the effect of it became visible ; 
even the old Committee were but partially 
acquainted with the progress made, nor 
at first very well pleased with the ultra- 
liberal tone of the new policy; but as 
soon as candidates began to open their 
canvas, they were met in every quarter 
with a demand for anti-slavery pledges. 
This unexpected stipulation provoked 
much angry discussion on the right of 
electors to bind their representatives 
hand and foot But it mattered 
not; candidates were abundant; if one 
man would not pledge himself another 
would, The Agency Committee cared 
for no qualification but the pledge, and 
the affiliated societies would exert them- 
selves for nobody but the Agency Com- 
mittee. More than three thousand 
letters were addressed to the committee 
in that year upon the subject.—pp. 163, 
164. 

* * * * 

The incessant labour of their corre- 
spondence on electioneering tactics, com- 
pelled the Committee to adopt a novel 
plan; they took a leaf out of the Reform 
Act, and published schedules in the 
daily papers of all eligible, ineligible, 
and doubtful candidates. This was 
taking the bull by the horns; and it 
must be acknowledged that the measure 
led them into some unpleasant scrapes, 
for with all the care that could be taken 
in previous inquiry, some names were 
inserted in a wrong schedule ; and the 
rather because, contrary to the practice 
of juries; whenever they entertained a 
doubt they decided against the candi- 
date, instead of allowing the doubt to 
operate in his favour. Still the schedul- 
ing system worked well; and letters 
poured in from committees and candi- 
dates, and even from men of rank, 
urging the anti-slavery pretensions of 
this man and the other to be placed in 
the commendatory schedule. Some of 
the letters were most amusing 
Such were the sort of appeals made to 
the Agency Committee; but the two 
Coopers [with young Mr. Stephen] began 
to feel their power, and used it judi- 
ciously.—pp. 166, 167. 
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The Anti-Corn-Law League is 
another example of organized asso- 
ciation to force changes upon the 
Legislature and Government, by 
something extremely like vio- 
lence, with a latent threat of social 
convulsion. There are not the 
means of judging of the secret 
working of this society, such as the 
Anti-Slavery Recollections furnish ; 
for poor Somerville’s exposé, caller. 
Cobdenic Policy, was chiefly limited 
to personal matters relating to his 
own disputes and grievances; nor 
is it likely that he was ever admitted 
into the penetralia of the League. 
The mischievous nature of that 
confederation, having no serious halo 
to surround it, was at .once per- 
ceived, and, we believe, admitted 
by some of its members, though 
excused, as an exceptional case, 
and for the importance of its objects. 
Some members withdrew when the 
end was attained ; and the pressure 
of opinion was so strong, that ope- 
rations were then suspended, if the 
society was not formally dissolved, 
and only the council continued. 
Societies of a similar kind still 
exist, professing to aim at religious, 

olitical, or financial reforms. The 
atest is one now in course of 
formation, its ostensible object being 
an ‘untaxed breakfast,’ or in other 
words, the repeal of the duties on 
tea, sugar, and coffee, amounting to 
about eleven millions, and the trans- 
fer, at all events of part, of the fiscal 
loss to the income-tax. The real 
purpose is probably to do indirectly 
what the promoters of this fiscal 
change cannot get a voice to 
second them in attempting di- 
rectly, that is, to destroy the home 
defence of the country, and its 
_—— of protecting commerce in 

istant seas, by cutting off the 
means of efficiently maintaining the 
army and navy. 

Still these associations, however 
questionable their nature and pro- 
ceedings, only avow the legitimate 
object of changing a general law ; 
and though intimidation—when they 
can frighten people—may be part 
of their scheme, they profess to 
proceed by reasoning, and the 
exercise of such influence upon 
Parliament and public opinion as is 
constitutional in the abstract; 
though constantly tending, as we 

2? 
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have just seen, to degenerate into 
dictation, and to something very 
like what the law deems conspiracy. 
It may be said, too, in their excuse, 
that large classes in possession of 
privileges or monopolies opposed to 
the public weal, can never be 
brought to give them up by mere 
argument; and that when these 
classes have great influence in Par- 
liament, no Minister will willingly 
move in the matter; so that, in 
Burke’s language, ‘when bad men 
[our opponents | combine, good men 
[ourselves] must unite.’ This ex- 
cuse, however, does not apply to 
several attempts at dictatorial in- 
terference with the administration 
of the law, of which the case of 
‘Doctor’ Smethurst is the most 
glaring instance. Essentially, in- 
eed, it is a transfer of Lynch 
law to England, the difference 
being merely one of mode. In 
America, they operate by the flesh ; 
in England, ugh the spirit. 
America, a gang of armed ruffians 
breaks open a prison, and takes the 
accused out of custody in order to 
hang him before trial. In England, 
a band of mostly anonymous, and 
always irresponsible persons ‘ work 
together’ toprevent aman from being 
executed after he has been dul 
convicted by a jury, with the fu 
approval of the judge. Concede 
that the American who is hanged is 
guilty, and that the Englishman 
who is respited is innocent, the 
political result isthe same. Autho- 
rity in both countries is defied or 
coerced, the law is superseded or 
overridden ; and that portion of the 
Government which relates to home 
administration may in time become 
subjected to the control of unknown 
or of (constitutionally) unrecognised 
and obscure rioters or agitators. If 
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it were not for the frequency of 
Lynch law constituting a custom, 
Lynch law would be the less mis- 
chievous of the two practices. The 
sudden outbreak of a mob may be 
a mere tumult, an accidental sur- 
prise of the authorities. A pressure 
on the Executive by means of a 
got-up agency and press agitation 
is likely to grow into a regular 
practice. 

Undoubtedly petition or repre- 
sentation is a proper mode of pro- 
ceeding (though rather for the 
mitigation of a sentence than to 
override a verdict); and it is the 
duty of the Executive to consider 
any solid argument or any new 
evidence that could not have been 
discovered up to the time of the 
trial. But a minister of justice 
should be very careful how he allows 
private representations, without suf- 
ficient means of testing them, or any 
form of examination, to supersede 
public testimony. It is not meant 
to assert that murderers whose guilt 
was more demonstratively esta- 
blished than Smethurst’s have not 
formerly been allowed by the Home 
Office to escape. Indeed, previous 
cases seem to show that in the 
arcana of that office ‘influence,’ and 
a sentimental philanthropy, or want 
of firmness to resist pressure, hold 
too much sway; while there is no 
doubt but that an oversensitive con- 
scientiousness induced Smethurst’s 
reprieve. These remarks are not so 
much directed to a particular case as 
to combinations to override law and 
authority in the spirit of American 
Lynch law—a thing as dangerous 
to true freedom as the worst form 
of autocracy; a state, by the bye, 
which democratic tyranny generally 
ends in.* 

In fact, strictly speaking, the two 


* Although the guilt or innocence of Smethurst does not affect the argument 
in the text,—which is not directed to the respite itself, but to the political con- 
siderations involved in the mode of obtaining it,—the guilt or innocence of the 
convicted is a very important matter as regards that respite. That guilt seems to 
be as clearly established as any case of skilled slow poisoning well can be, when 
the poisoner has every facility for administering the poison, and removing the 


traces of it. 


1. The preponderance of the medical testimony is in favour of death by 
poison; and by this preponderance is not meant mere numbers, or practical 
professional position, but also opportunity. The Doctors Julius, Bird, and Todd 
all saw the patient during life, and drew their conclusion from living appearances, 


apart from the dead post-mortem facts. 


They were also disinterested witnesses, in 


fact, men whose sense of duty alone guided their conduct and extorted their 
testimony (for the public may depend upon it that charges of poisoning do not 
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are in principle the same thing. The 
resemblance between the court 
sycophant and the democraticleader, 
was long since pointed out by Aris- 
totle, and the Teen passes from 
the actors to actions. Autocracy 
and democracy both proceed by 
force, nor can they be resisted by 
the community otherwise than by 
force. The essence of the respec- 
tive governments is mere self-will, 
and supposed self-interest, in oppo- 
sition to what is reasonable, and to 
the rights of others. It may seem 
a national prejudice to claim for 
public men bred up under a con- 
stitutional government, a loftier 
and more scrupulous public morality 
than is found elsewhere, but be- 
yond all doubt, moderation of cha- 
racter, and a disposition to recog- 
nise the rights of an opponent, are 
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induced by the necessity of com- 
promise which the strength of 
minorities occasions in a well-ba- 
lanced constitution. The old no- 
bility of an old despotism may have 
little legal power, but it mostly has 
some prescriptive privileges, and it 
must always possess some influence 
over the government; the old pub- 
lic bodies that are found in all esta- 
blished despotisms may be formal, 
sluggish, bureaucratic, but they 
offer some resistance to the mere 
sie volo, sic jubeo of the satirist’s 
slave-commanding power; prac- 
tically the two influences interpose 
some time for delay, and some con- 
sideration for the minorities affected, 
even if these minorities are little 
regarded in themselves. In a pure 
autocracy like that of France, or 
a pure democracy like that of Ame- 


advance the interests of a medical man who makes them, and only a strong con- 
viction will generally lead to their being made). Dr. Taylor and his coadjutors 
do not occupy this high moral ground, though they stand in the character of 
umpires. The medical witnesses for the defence are in the position of advocates 
paid for a definite purpose, and brought forward to carry out a predetermined object. 
The prosecution must call the medical men in attendance upon the deceased, 
and those who have been engaged on the post-mortem examinations, be their 
testimony what it may. The defence can canvas the whole profession till they get 
practitioners to suit their purpose. There seems to be a regular class of medical 
advocates, in the guise of witnesses, growing up, who appear in one capacity, 
while they act in another. Such testimony is not to be set aside; though jurors 
will be quite justified in regarding it with a caution amounting to suspicion. 

2. The motives of the prisoner were palpable. If Miss Bankes lived he was 
exposed to a conviction for bigamy, and would doubtless have been subjected to 
penal servitude for a term of years, and might have been for life, which it seems is 
the utmost that can practically be inflicted now. Her death released him from 
this danger, and would have put into his possession a considerable amount of 
money, which he had taken the most questionable means to obtain. 

3. The whole of his conduct was consistent with guilt, but scarcely reconcilable 
with innocence, 

The jury seem to have returned their verdict, as they would be undoubtedly 
right in doing, upon the whole case. The canting commonplace that is always put 
forward on occasions similar to the present, about ‘a doubt’ being given in favour 
of the accused, is unworthy of regard. The doubt must be a reasonable doubt, 
and the jury are the judges of the doubt. 

The newspaper discussions on the subject have revived an often proposed improve- 
ment of our criminal procedure, namely the establishment of a criminal court of 
appeal. Such a course might be a benefit if the grounds of the appeal, as well as 
the mode of obtaining it, were strictly defined, to prevent a crop of speculative 
appeals by criminals with command of money. It is difficult to see what end it 
could have answered in Smethurst’s case. We believe no evidence unknown at 
the time of trial has come to light. Indeed, it is scarcely to be expected that’ new 
evidence of importance should turn up. If Miss Bankes died of poison, it is not 
disputed that Smethurst was the poisoner. The only question is the cause of 
death. Medical witnesses who had attended the patient during life, or who had 
afterwards examined the body and analysed the necessary parts, deposed that 
death was caused by poison. Other medical witnesses, who had not these advan- 
tages, were in favour of death from natural causes. It was a question of testimony. 
The jury decided on crediting what they believed to be the most conclusive. 
Another trial could merely have been a speculation for an acquittal. The nature 
of the evidence could not have been changed, though the number of theoretical 
witnesses might have been indefinitely multiplied on both sides, 
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rica, sit pro ratione voluntas is the 
compendious maxim in home. ad- 
ministration, and in foreign affairs 
when dealing with the weak. 

This cursory glance at the past 
and the present, does not lead to 
such satisfactory conclusions on 
all points of the world’s political 
progress as we are in the habit 
of drawing. It is not at pre- 
sent clear how the destruction of 
the germs of constitutional freedom 
in Spain, Germany, and France 
will create a new and better state 
of things in those countries than the 
natural development of the old 
would have produced ; or what con- 
stitutional, almost what civil, free- 
dom Frenchmen have gained by 
their Revolution of 1789, however 
much the personal condition of the 
lower classes may be improved; or 
how the hurried and premature 
extinction of slavery in the British 
‘West Indies has benefited the negro 
race at large, seeing that the in- 
creased demand for the tropical pro- 
ductions (consequent in part upon 
abolition) of other places has not 
only rendered slavery more perma- 
nent in the Spanish colonies and 
the United States, but extended the 
slave trade in those, and possibly in 
other countries ; still less is it appa- 
rent in what way the coarseness 
and recklessness. of the American 
democracy .is to be ripened into 
orderly and regardful freedom. But 
if the prospect is not flattering as 
regards the present, and almost 
threatening as respects the imme- 
diate future, Englishmen atall events 
need not despond. If we do well, 
so much the better; besides the ad- 
vantage to ourselves, we shall hasten 
the progress of the world. If we 
do ill, our follies or wickedness will 
contribute in some way to the same 
end. . But it is not a course wise or 
manly to follow the present fashion 
of accepting the laissez-faire, even 
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if we are satisfied that our evil will 
be overruled.for good. We should 
apply ourselves as best we may to 
overcome the surrounding tenden- 
cies to ill. The best mode of meet- 
ing popular (if we may not call it 
rabble) dictation is by determined 
resistance; ‘though unfortunately 
the softness of the age, that gives so 
much power to a pseudo-philan- 
thropy, tends to discourage the for- 
mation of that strength of character 
in public men which is best fitted 
to defy outcry or agitation. The 
school of resolute statesmen, who 
having once decided on their course 
pursued it without regard to clamour 
or pressure, has passed away, and 
there are slender prospects of seeing 
any successors to them. 

here are two modes of meeting 
the more respectable kind of com- 
bination, as illustrated by the Anti- 
Slavery and similar associations. 
One is by enlarging or multiplying 
the regular channels of opinion. 
The other, and practically perhaps 
the more effective mode, is to de- 
stroy such societies in the bud, by 
considering the grievances they are 
started to remove, and applying a 
fitting remedy. Envy, disappoint- 
ment, sourness of nature, the agita- 
tor’s necessity of keeping himself 
continually before the public to 
keep, himself alive, and the sordid 
motives that can be enlisted in 
almost any cause, are insufficient to 
support an association that has not 
some solid foundation to rest. upon. 
The success of the three great combi- 
nations of this century—the Roman 
Catholic, Anti-Slavery, and Anti- 
Corn-law societies—shows that they 
had a base in necessity or right of 
some kind; and that however bad 
in themselves, like diseases, they 
were further, like diseases, a sign 
of disordered health that must be 
dealt with if greater evils are to be 
averted. 

W. W. 





